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EiTata in Babn Sarat Chandra Das" paper, Buddhist and other 
legends about Khoten : 

Page 194, line 11, for “ Sramanas read Dharmapaias.’" 

„ ,, „ 16, „ “Chhale’" „ “Chhab."’ 

„ 195, „ 25, „ “ Sramanas ” ,, “ Dharmapalag.” 

„ „ „ 1, (footnote), „ ‘^Ltia-lden"" „ Lha-lden/’ 

„ „ „ 2, „ „ "from" „ -five.- 

„ 196, „ 23, „ „ » Shehchhale"", ‘‘ Shel-Chhab.’" 

„ „ „ 31, „ „ Srideni ” „ SVidevi.” 

„ 197, „ 2, „ „ Yairochana Yairachana.’" 

„ „ „ » » “Manj” „ ''Manju."’ 

„ „ „ 19, „ „ Ghumatii* ” „ '' Ghumtir.’" 

„ „ „ 25, „ „ Yyayayasa ‘‘ Vijaya Yasa.” 

„ 198, ,, 10, „ „ Suhha ” „ Siipha.” 


Satu 

** Yairochana 
toan 

“ Srang-toaii- 
jampo "" 
Ching 
“ Dongma 


SWu,"" 

Yairachana, 

tsan. 

Srang-tsan- 

gampo.” 

Cheng.’" 

Dongmar.” 


1, (footnote) 


„ „ 25, „ „ -Lhodai” 

201, „ 2, „ „ “Bathdi” 

„ ,, 31, „ „ ‘^Chandan 

Choni ” 

202, „ 34, „ „• ^^Ganda” 

203, „ 5, „ „ “Kooli’" 

„ „ 11, „ „ Ghandana 

Choni ” 

For Salana read Salanu throughout the paper 


Lhopah” 
Bande.” 
Chandan Cho- 


“ Gandha.” 
Kaoli.” 

‘X'handana “ ChO’ 
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Some Gopjper Coins of Akhar found in the Kdngrd district, — Byt 
E, E. Oliyjee, M. I. 0. B., M. R. A. S,, <&o, 

(With two JBlates,) 

While on tonr last cold weather as I was just leaving the Kangri 
Valley a haniyd from Chintptirm, a village on the boundary line separat- 
ing the Kangra from the Hoshiyarpur district, brought up to my camp a 
large bag of the copper coins of Akbar, numbering several hundred. All 
had been found together and were in excellent preservation, the lettering 
and ornamentations being almost as sharp as if fresh from the mint. Al- 
though struck at widely distant places and considerably differing dates, the 
larger portion of them could liardly have been long in circulation. They 
might not improbably have formed a pari of one of the bags of 1,000 
^aisci which Bernier says, in Aurangzeb’a time at least, were kept ready 
for distribution, and have been sent up to the valley for the payment 
of troops during one of the Mughal expeditions under Jehangir or Shah 
Jehan, and have lain hid away ever since, 

A selection of 90 or 100 of the best resulted in the following list 
of mints and months, and from these again I give in a couple of plates 
some 30, which may be of interest in continuation of recent papers QU 
similar coins by Mr. Rodgers in the pages of this Journal. 

**lhmt*^ YEARS. 


Nos. Wt. Month. Mint, 

in grs. 

1 312 Earwardin Atak Bamiras 


>l!i 


Tear. 


41 

40 


Ob. 

Rev. 




318 


ff 
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Nog. Wt. Month, 
on PI. in grs. 


Mint, 


Year. 



819 

Farwardin 

Gobmdpxir 

14 

819 

5J 

Bairatah 

2 

815 

ArclibiHst 

Behli 


318 

9 9 

55 


313 

:99 

Multdn 

3 

314 

KhiirdacI 

Behli 


316 

>9 

Gobindpar 

4 

320 

Tir 

Behli 


315 

: 9? ■ 

Fathipiir 


319 

'■■"■ 99 .. ■ ■ ■ 

Gobindpur 

5 

818 

Amardad 

Sambhal 


814 

ft 

Lahore 

6 

322 

Sbabrewar 

Gobindpar 

7 

317 

Mihr 

Behli 

8 

818 

Aban 

Gobindpur 


316 

tf 

Belhi 

15 


99 

Sahdranpnr 

9 

326 

Azar (? Sirsa Bandras) 


321 

ayerage of three others. 


316 

55 

Lahore 

10 

316 

Di 

Lahore 


315 

99' ■ ■ 

Behli 



99 

Gobindpur 

11 

318 

Bahman 

Atak Bandras 


316 

tf 

Multan 


317 

. tf 

Lahore 


817 

ff 

Gobindpur 

12 

318 

Isfandaramuz Behli 


318 

■ 55 :■ ■ 

Bariatah 


319 

55 

Lahore 

13 

320 

Zarfo 

Sirhind 


47 Obv. 
45 .. 


88 Obv. 

35 „ 

4x „ 

41 „ 

4x „ 

( Obv. 

‘MEer. 

44 
3 

44 
4s 




LS' 




Lfy^ vj^ 


j? 

?? 


I, j j 


Pd L5t^f 


01) V • ^ cJl^AXwa (mmAj^N0 


iS^ 


Ohr, 
( Oby, 
C Rev. 
45 Oby. 


39 


38 

41 


Oby. 


87 

39 
4x 
4x 

40 
38 
38 
46 

45 

45 

41 
41 


7 7 

, ( Oby. 
C Eey. 

Oby, 

Oby. 


.*.**v*- . -iaji 

318 (ayerage of 4) Mukr-i-IMbabas 31 

35 f 

316 (average of 4) Urdd-i-ZafarkarinS? ) 


If 

n 

>1 

ij 

i> 

ff 

tf 


35 ( Oby. 


ff 




39 (Rgy. 




i_yjis t-y.4 

97 

99 


1^] Ci.Xjyf 


if 

99 

(sbij u“>l* ■■ 
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Nos. Wt. Mint. Year. 

on PL in grs. , , , . 

^ Obr. rd 

16 317 Falus Allaba Akbar. Darul khilafat 987 < ^ 

vRer. ^ 
j S Ay 

17 318 Zarb falus Akbar (abad ?) 981 ,, 

18 313 Ealns Hazrat Delili 988 „ 

I Obv. 

19 821 Zarb falus Darn’s Saltanat Fatbipur | | ^ ^ 

<1 A 1 ■ . 

20 320 Falus Daru’l kbilafat Jaunpur 986 „ 

21 315 Zarb falus Daru’l kkilafat Agra 939 »> 

320 Zarb falus Darn’l kkilafat Lakknau 987 
320 Zarb falus Daru’i kkilafat Akbarabad 977 
319 Zarb falus Daru’s Saltanat Labor© 987 


22 818 Sikka falus zarb Bakbar 


98- 


.■ n ■' 
» '■ 
■>y ■■ 




23 314 Sikka falus zarb Kanauj 987 

318 Sikka falus zarb Ajmir 982, 9S3, 987 

991, 993 

24 318 Zarb falus Skerpur 982 

25 3,19 Zarb faltia Miratb 987, 989 1 

316 Zarb falus Akmadabad 980 »> 

328 Zarb falus Ndrnol 962 

34 (avei^age) ditto, 963, 964, 965, 966, 969, 9? 

977, 986 „ 

318 Zarb falus Urdu Zaferkarm Alif 

26 318 Zarb falus Darul kkilafat Deogir 986 f Vr * 

C 

27 820 Falus Daru’l zarb Fatuak 987 „ 

28 316 Zarb Sirhiud 987 


318 Zarb Baidak Six'kind 


( Obv. obt J5U 


987 I ^ - 
< Rey 




f"Obv. 

29 322 Zarb falus Darul Islam Doganw 98 J ^ U .. i 

320-| (average) 980, 981, 986, 987, 992,1 ^ ^ _ 

i^Rev, ^5U.ww.A J 


m 9 AL# 
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The whole are struck as /aZ4s or tankahs, the average of 90 

coins weighed hj me being 318| grains ; several exceeded 820, m one 

case touching 326 grains. _ 

Some of the mints, 28 in all, exclusive of two unread, are new to 
me or are variants of known mints, and one or two I have not been Mb 
to identify. Possibly some of the more experienced contributors to this 

Journal may be more successful. _ -d • 'i i 

Akbarabad, Mirath, FArnol, Pathipur, Sherpur, Gobmdpur, Bairatah 
Deoc^ir, Doganw, and (? Sirsa Baniiras) are not mentioned by Abul 
Fazfin his list of mints given in the i^in. Daru’l Sakanat Pathipur is, 
however, presumably what he refers to as “the seat of government. 
fDam’l Khilafat) Akbarabad is of course the Muhammadanised name or 
Affrah. Namol or hTarnanl was well-known for its copper mines and is 
very common, but I do not remember seeing Mirath mentioned as a 
mint of Akbar’s before. Sherpur may not improbably be the town m 
the Boo-ra district, Bengal, referred to both in the A'ln and the Akbar- 
nama as an important frontier post, and usually called “ Sherpur Mur- 
chha” to distinguish it from another Sherpur in Maimansmh. Ra 3 a Man 
Singh Akbar’s Hindd General in Bengal from 1589 to 1606 is said to 
havS built a palace here, and have used it as a centre for milita^ ^era- 
tions in Southern Bengal. In 1660 it finds a place in the Dutch 

Government maps under the disguise of “ Ceerpoor Mirts. Of Gobin- 

purs there are two or three in Bengal, now insignificant villages. T e 
name, however, survives in certain fixed divisions and in a mart in Gaya, 
that may formerly have been of greater importance. 

Bairatah or Bairat, General Cunningham takes to be Virdt, capi- 
tal of Matsya or Gujardt, where Hindd legends make the five Pandus 
spend their exile from Dilli. As BaMtnagar the old city was deserted 
for several centuries, but probably repeopled again in Akbar s time. It 
too was always celebrated for its copper mines and is mentioned in this 
connection by Abul Pazl in the Ain. Deogir, the_ Daulatabad of Mu- 
hammad bin Tughlaq, is variously called in the Ain by both names and 
as Dharagarh, but whether during Akbar’s time, or at any rate prior to 
986, the date of this coin, it had any right to be termed Daru’l IChilafat 

may perhaps be doubted. .•i> 

Dim’l Islam Dogfow I have so far altogether failed to identify. 
Comparing some dozen coins there seems no reason to doubt the reading 
to be as above, and the prefix “ Dd.ru’1 Islam’’ points to a place of some 
importance. The dates of the coins in my cabinet extend over 12 years, 
or from 980 to 992 A. H. The termination ganw or gaon was common, 
and we have Satganw, Panchganw, Chdlisganw, Chittagaon, Sundrgdon, 
Lohg4.nw, Deogdnw and numerous others mentioned in the Ain and the 
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the Akharnama, but I have not been able to trace any mention of a 

Doganw. ^ Baniras) is quite open to other readings, and I 

only offer this tentatiyely. I baye not found any 

place. Atak BauAras and Katak Banaras yye knoyy, but did ALbar 

pvpr cliristeii any place Sii’sa Banaras ? « 11 

B y.ill be n^Ld the faUs struck at Nirnol commence from the year 
962 A H or a year before Akbar’s accession, but the only inscription is 
» ^6 falds NdrnoV’ and the coinage at this place may possibly ^ve 
been continuous from the time of Sher Shah to whose copper issue these 

pieces bear a marked likeness. ..x. 

^ It is perhaps not a little curious in connection mth this one find t^t 
it should Lehicluded specimens of the yyhole twelye Persian months 
from Farwardin to Isfandarmuz, in many cases of seyeral mints. 


The Antiquity, Authenticity and Genuineness of the Epic called Psiraf 

Baj Rasa, and commonly ascribed to Gland Bardan. By Km 3 
Seyamal Da's, M. B. A. S., Foet Laureate and Member of the btate 

Council of Mewar, 

This famous Hindi epic— generally believed by scholarsf to be the 

work of Chand Bardai, the court bard of Prithi Eaj Ohauhan, and 
describing the latter’s history from his birth to his death-is genmne, 
but yyas, in my humble opinion, fabricated several centuries after Chand s 
time, by a bard or bhat of Eajpfitfca, to show the greatness of his own 
caste aL of the Ohauhins, who had come to the province from other 

parts of the country, and were not held in great esteem by the Princes 

of appears to have been composed by some literate bard 

of the fanlly of Lhdria or Bedld. Ohauhdns, to prove that they were 
Slated to L kings of Raipdtana : the author chanted the praise of 

* rabe autlior wishes it to be stated that tb& paper was written by him in 

Hindi and translated into English by Mnnshi E&m Prasad. Em] 
jiliicu, ana < * to be the ‘earliest work of Hindi 

t Mr. Beames supposes ^ Igyj find “Ohand is 

Poetry ’ i m the mindil'langnage." He also says that it was written about 

ThTS rin Had the poem been actually composed by Chand, 

A D 1200. P • ositxona would have been oorreoi s but it was written 

the shall show in the foUowiug pages} and several 

Srptrswritteneariierthanthe'Eisd’ezist} s. p., the ‘BSmayan’ of Tnlsi 
Dad — the * B^e Mnl Basa/ 
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the Princes of Mewar in high terms, with a view to persuade them to 
connive at the facts and admit the narrative to be trne, so that the 
Princes of the other Rajpiitana States might also be led to believe it, 
as reallj happened. 

The author ascribed the poem to Chand Bardai, and did not men- 
tion his own name, as he was afraid he would not be believed. 

■■ i; ■■■' 

There is not the least doubt that the epic was composed in Raj- 
putana (or by a poet of the Pi'ovince) as it teems with terms and ex- 
pressions commonly used in the poetry of this Province, and not found 
in that of Braj Bhasha or any other eastern dialect of India. 

In the opening stanzas of the poem we have ; — 

(a.) wr Adi Parva, 2nd Chhappai Chhand. 

(6.) sft sqrg wtoV i 

’tTTKSI I) A. P. 4tli Bliujanga-prayafci. 

In these lines the words “ ’S'fr ” “ ” and 

’* belong to the poetry of Rajputana. 

(c.) In the dichet cliuh canto occurs the couplet-— 

’ElTcr I 

^ ^ U 5th Chhappai. 

Here means ‘ to kill treacherously/ a sense in which it is 

never used in any other part of Hindustan. 

In the Journal A. S. B, referred to in the preceding footnote, p. 175 
Mr. Beames says : “ Chand always puts an anuswiira to the last syllable 
of his words when writing Catha, He seems to be under the impression 
that by doing so he is making them into Sanskrit.” 

Bnt this was not the anther’s meaning, he intended to tnrn the style 
into Magadhi or Bhdla Bhasha, as poems composed thi^ee hundred years 
ago, were written generally in that tongue. The author had not himself 
studied the language, but had apparently heard of some Magadhi poems, 
and to make his own composition appear ancient, he used annswdras / but 
unfortunately the words thus framed were neither Magadhi, Hindi, nor 
Sanskrit. It is plain from his use of annswdras that he was totally 
ignorant of Sanskrit, 

Only a few examples are cited for shortness’ sake ; thousands of 
expressions could be quoted from the poem that are found only in the 
poetry of Rajputana. Any intelligent Hindi poet on devoting atten- 
tion to the poem would find it to be wholly in the style of the poets of 
Rajputana who compose two kinds of poetry : — 

(1.) In the Md^fwari dialect, called JDingah , 
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1886.] Kavi Raj Shyamal Dds-— On- the FriiU Bdj Bdsd. 

(2.) In the Braj Bhashd and other Hindi dialects, called Fmgal in 
Rajpiitana. [The literal meaning of ‘ Fingal ’ is a “ Treatise on Prosody.”] 

All kinds of verses are in reality Icahits, but the term is restricted 
here to two, viz., 0 hha 2 :)pai^ and Manoharan ; in like manner the poetry 
of Braj Bhasha came to be called Fingal in the Rajpiitana phraseology. 

Dingal is written always in one and the same style — but the poets 
of Rajpiitana mingle the idioms of Fingal and their native expressions 
in Fingal : hence the poetry of this Province bears no resemblance 
to that of Agra, Delhi and Benares &c. provinces. 

It should be remembered that there is some diference between the 
poetical and colloquial dialects of Rajputana. 

The poem is thus proved to have been composed in (or at least by a 
poet of) Rajputana. 

IL 

The Prithi Raj Rasa was not written in Prithi Raj’s time, or by 
Chand, but later. 

I shall prove this first by quoting passages from the poem, and 
then refuting them. 

The dates and eras given in the poem are for the most part incorrect : 
e. p., the year of Prithi Raj’s birth is given as follows : — 

(u.) tP* I 

mm \ 

W I. 46.t 

Translation. 

In the auspicious year 1115 of Vikram’s era was born Raja Prithi 
Raj to take his enemy’s territory. 

(&.) A little further on we find the following : 

I ^ tfar xm \ 

ft 

■ ■ 'Cv 

sw tt 

I 

sfH W II 

e f^i ■STOW I 

Jts? ww WTO tt 

v* ■ ■ 

^ Lit. a verse having six feet. 

t [The references given by the anther being to MSS, in his own possession and 
not accessible to the public, have been corrected in accordance with the complete 
list of the cantos of the Prithiraj Easa given by me in Proceedings A. S. B. for 1872, 
p. 62 . Ed,] 


8 Kavi Raj Shjamal Bis — On the FrUhi M6j 'Rasa, [No. 

t. wf^ ^Tfii I 

TO ^ ^ fl 

t ^ ^ ^ 'OTir t 

TO II 

^ TO^ ^flx #r*T VTiT I 
w TO ^nc5T ii 

^ tr wr i 
iTRK tro ^ ^3r II I. 58. 

This Chliand describes the horoscopic announcements at the birth 
of Prithi Raj: 

Translation, 

1. Raja Somesar Dev (the father of FritM Raj) sat in a darbar 
and called the astrologers before his presence. 

2. He said to them give an account of the birth, destiny, and 
pursuits of the infant there reigned joy as soon as (the assembly) heard 
the lucky moments of its birth. 

3. The Sam vat was 1115, the 3rd day of the dark fortnight of 

Baisakh ; TO = 1115 ; according to the Dehll-dipak Nyaya 

— — a poetical license, the term ^ in the middle of 

and TO^i applies to both, making and 

Dehii-dipak, lit. the light on the threshold which illuminates the 
inside as well as the outside of a room. 

4. It was Thursday, Siddhi Yoga,* and Chitra Nakshatra jf the 
Guru or spiritual preceptor named the child with great cheerfulness. 

5. One ghati (24 minutes), 30 pals, and 3 amsas had elapsed of 
the IJsha Kal (the interval of four ghatis immediately preceding sunrise) 
when the infant was bom. 

6. Jupiter, Mercury and Venus were in the tenth mansion ; and 
the consequences of Saturn being in the eighth mansion were given. 

7. The Moon and IMars were in the fifth mansion ; Rahu was in 
the eleventh, which means the annihilation of the wicked (enemies). 

8. The Sun was in the twelfth mansion, which meant the child 
would win great glory, and be able to trample down inveterate foes. 

(c,) In the same Ghhand, the astrologers have prophesied the age 
of Prithx Raj to his father Somesara Dev in the following terms : — 

^ frrsr ^ ’sw i 
nf ra- n ” 

* A division of a great circle measured on the Ecliptic. (J. A. S. B. Yol. 9, p. 
S65.) 

f A fitar-aster%m. 
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Translation. 

In the Kali Yug he ■vfonld be a protector of the earth for fortj-thi-ee 
years — in other -words he -would enjoy the age of forty-three years. 

(d.) Again, thei’e is a chhappai chhand, called Kdbit by the poets of 
Rajputana, desci’ibing the adoption of Prithi Raj by his maternal grand- 
father Anang Pal Tuuwar king of Delhi, -who had no male issue : — 

\ 'TO'? fw fNr 1 

'Em 'sPeg ^ n 

p tff tfCTf ’q'gfipr— irn: t 

<N. ■ 

^ ^iF<rr^ ^fursT 'tw h 

\j . ■ vfi ■ 'J 

W5T fTif w XVIII. 31, 

Translation, 

(1.) It was Sam vat 1138, and commencement of the season of 
Hemant (winter) — and the bright fortnight of the propitious month of 
Mag sir, 

(2.) It was the 5th day of the lunar half — Thursday complete in 
all its parts — the moon of the ominous ITakshatra complete in 

all its phases — Sidlii Jog^ which is a wholesome dose of aromatic powder* 

(3.) King Anang Pal made over his kingdom to his daughter’s 
son with a cheerful heart ; he renounced all sorts of enjoyments, 
comforts of the body and gratifications resulting from females and their 
company — and went on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Badri Nath, 

(e,) Again in the Madho Bhdt EZatha. 

Jnsrix^ t ^xrsr « 

5^1 ^ n 

^ iJiR'? ^ ijTSf— f^cit ^ ’CT ^r?r# i 

^•ft' gt TT3I ^<ii XIX. 65. 

Translation, 

1. Doha — Prithi Raj became king of Delhi in S. 1138 ; hearing 
this Snltdn (Sliahabuddin Gfhori) ordered martial music to be struck. 

2. Aril — (Prithi Raj) Chauhan became king of Delhi in S. 1138, 
This hero is worthy of giving currency to an era in his own name, 
although he is not Yikram. The Stern rule of Prithi Raj is current. 
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(f.) Again, tlie date of the battle gained by Kaimas, who is still 
famed as a wise Rajpiit among the servants of PritM Raj, over Shabab- 
uddin Gbori, is thus given : — 

wr r 

’m ■SWrsf— W'STH 11 XLIV . 3. 

(^) rare? t ^ i 

(^) ^N' — ^tsf I 

fw— II 

(8) 'eiw 85^ ^ i 

f^— H ih. 14. 

Translation, 

(1.) In S, 1140 (*^==11 in Astrology) — on the 1st of Chait 
Badi — Sunday, when it was Panshya ISTakshatra, Shahabnddin Ghori 
encamped his army. 

(2.) In S. 1140, on the date of Chait Badi, when the moon of the 
2nd day had risen [it seems that '5rf?|xp3(r and fell on the same day? 

therefore is mentioned], Shahabuddin invaded (Hindustan) 

and reached the Pan jab. 

(3.) He had with him three laks of cavalry, and three thousand 
mad elephants : he travelled by marches, and proceeded with a howl 
towards Juggini or Delhi. 

(4.) The brave warriors rejoiced in heart, but the cowards trembled 
on hearing of battle : Minister Kemas who gave him (PritM Raj) 
counsel, and a great warrior Chamand sat close by him. 

{g,) Again, 

(\) ^ trPT TsyTT^ i 

(^) f 

{\) ^ XX. flT WXX ^WK I 

^KfT — wxx a XLIY. 38. 

Translation, 

(1.) In S. 1140, on Monday the 11th of the dark half of Ghait, the 
Ohauhan (PritM Raj) stood in arms ready for battle. 

(2.) The Sultan divided Ms army into five detachments, the. 
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Claaulian also made five sections of Ms own forces, tlie jonng soldiers 
hastened to the battle-field like demons and gods* — 

(3.) Chand saitli O people of the world hear! — a kind of poison 
in the form of anger shone forth from the forehead^ of warriors. The 
•foremost warriors joined in battle, and one watch passed between 
them, i. e., the battle between the parties lasted for one watch (nearly 
= 3 hours). 

Qh.) Again, 

The canto describing the six seasons has, 

I* fNf I 

^ ti LIX. 84. 

In S. 1151, on Sunday the 3rd of Ohait (Badi ?) the Lord of 
Sambhari started to see Kanauj. 

(i,) Again, 

The canto narrating the last battle between Prithf Raj and Shahdb- 
nddin has 

fr® i\) i 

(^) ?rT?r^ w f 

f^5f TW ti LXIV. 63. 

Translation. 

(1.) In S. 1158, on Saturday the Kark Sankranti, half the month 
of Shrawan having passed, (the battle took place). 

(2) . On the (Amavasya) fifteenth day of the dark half of Shra- 
wan, an auspicious day — the sun having risen for two ghatis — was the 
first fury of the forces of the two Religionists (Muhammadans and 
Hindus) the meeting of the heroes intent on battle. 

(j.) Again, we liave on p. 1, leaf 380: 

(\) t m I 

(t) ! 

m XXI fHfw m w 

# 

t Some MSS. read ^ here— but it does not matter whether we read or 
— both are incorreot. [The readings in Tod’s MS. differ muoh from those given 
above. — Ei).] 
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(3) nWK I 

' , (j \i , \4 , 

. ^gxft f%xfr 11 

Translation, 

(L) On Wednesday the first of tlie bright half of Slnwaii in 
S. 1158. 

(2.) (Wlien it was the) Vajra Jog Rohini Nakshatra Kam Balaw, 
and Taitil in addition : six ghatis remained of the last watch, — and one 
ghati and 5 pals had passed of the first day (pratipada) . 

(3.) The news of the battle spread yery easily and the day was 
very unfortunate for Delhi. The battle took place in such a manner 
that it appeared as if the goddess of wealth (i. e., Lakshmi) fought with 
Saras wati (the goddess of talents). [The rivalry between them is well 
known in the Purans— if one of them favours a person, the other will 
not care for him — i. e., a learned man is seldom seen to possess riches, and 
a rich man is seldom a man of letters.] The Sun also stayed to witness 
the action. 

I have done with quotations — all of which have been ascertained by 
comparing the several MSS. of the poem in our library which are the 
same as that of Bedla, 

Only one Samvat would have sufficed, but I thought it advisable to 
adduce several passages of Samvats, so that no one might argue that it 
might be a mistake of the scribe^ and I hope the readers will thus be 
satisfiLed that no such error was committed. 

III. 

Now, to discuss the Samvats found in the foregoing quotations. 

(a.) We must note the year when Prithi Raj fought with Shahab- 
uddin Ghori, and the time when he ruled over Delhi. 

The ‘ poem ’ gives us S* 1158 as the year of the battle. 

But there is only one correct answer, viz., that Prithi Raj fought 
with Shahabuddin in the Pd-nj^b in S. 1249 = A. D. 1198, and ruled 
over Delhi before that time. 

The reasons given below will testify to the txmth of the statement. 

The author of the ‘Tabaqdt ]!Sra 9 iri^ (written in A. H, 602 = A. D* 
1205 = S. 1262) writing about Shahabuddin says : — 

“ Shahabuddin Ghori took Multan in A. H. 571 (= A. D. 1175 = S. 
1232) ; and came towards Naliarwara in A. H. 574 (= A. D. 1178 = S. 
1235) via Uroha and Multan; he encountered the forces of the Raja 
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of IsTaliarwara, BMiii Dev or Basa Dev bj name; tlie Saltan’s army 
retreated and lie returned without success. He took Lahore from 
the descendants of S uMn Mahmud in A. H. 577 (= A* D. 1181 = 
S. 1238). 

A. M. 578 (== A. D. 1182 = S, 1239) the Sultan came to- 
wards Deval and seized the maritime districts — ^he obtained much booty. 

In A, H. 580 (=: A. D. 1184 = S. 1241) he again went to Lahore 
and plundered the whole territory ; imprisoned all the descendants of 
Mahmud and built the fort of Sialkot ; created Ali Karmakh (who was 
the Oommander-in-chief of his forces) Hakim (Governor) of Lahore, and 
Sirajuddin Minhaj (the author’s father) was appointed Qazi of the troops 
stationed in India. 

^‘In A. H. 587 (= A. D. 1191 = S. 1248) he took the fort of 
Sirhinda and entrusted it to Qazi Ziauddin who was a cousin of the 
author’s maternal grandfather. The Qazi garrisoned the fort with 1200 
men to guard it till the Sultan’s arrival. But Rae Kola Pithaura had 
approached and the Sultan arrived as well ; ali the Rajas of Hindiistan 
were on Pithaura ’s side. The Sultan attacked Baja Govind Rae of Delhi 
who was seated on an elephant, and knocked down two of his teeth with 
a lance. The Raja threw a stone that severely wounded the Sultan’s 
arm who was supported, while falling down from his horse, by a 
Khilji soldier, and all the Sultan’s men took to flight. 

Rae Pithaura beseiged Qazi Tolak in the Port of Sirhinda, the 
battle was continued for thirteen months. 

‘‘ The Sultan returned to Hinddst4n to take vengeance. The 
author heard from Muiz-uddin, a trustworthy person, that the Muham- 
madan army on the occasion consisted of one hundred and twenty 
thousand cavalry. 

“ Before engaging in battle, the Sultan divided his army into four 
separate detachments, and ordered his men to shoot arrows from ali 
directions, and to give way when the elepliants and soldiers of the enemy 
(Hindus) made an attack. 

The Muhammadans defeated the Hindus by acting up to his will 
and order ; God granted victory to the Saltan and the heathens fled. 

‘‘ Pithaura descended from his elephant and^ gallopped off the field 
on horseback instantly ; but he was captured in the land adjoining the 
Saras wati, and sent to hell (killed). 

Govind Rae of Delhi was killed, whose corpse was identified 
by the Sultan who had himself broken two of his teeth in a former 
battle. 

Delhi, Ajmere, Hansi and Saraswati ware annexed to the Empire. 
This victory was gained in A. H. 588 (= A. D. 1192 = S. 1249) ; the 
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Sultan appointed Qutb-ud-dm Aibak in charge of the Fort of Kahram, 
who took Mirath and Delhi, and also the Foi’t of Kol in A. H. 589 
(= A. D. 1193*= S. 1250). 

^‘Tlie Sultan proceeded to KanauJ and Benares from Ghazni in 
A. H. 590 (= A. D, 1194 = S. 1250-1251), and repulsed B^ja Jaichand 
near Chandawal ; more than three hundred elephants formed part of the 
booty. 

‘‘Qutb-uddin conquered hTaharwara, Kflewa, Badaon and many 
other districts. 

God willing, an account of these battles will be written in the 
Fath Qutbi (a book that seems from the title to give a history of 
Sultan Qutb-uddin Aibak).” 

I^Tow, the year 587 A. H. corresponds to A. D. 1191 = S. 1248. 

„ 588 „ „ A. D. 1192 = S. 1249. 

This shows the battle between Shahabuddin and Prithi Baj Ohauhan, 
and the latter’s death, to have occurred in S. 1248-49 ; that is about 90 
years after the date mentioned in the ‘ Pidthi Baj Basa.’ (S. 1158,) 

Although the author of the ‘Tabaqat Na 9 iri ’ was a foreigner, 
he could not have committed mistakes in the dates, if he did in 
names. 

The 2nd Yol. of the ^ Abul Fida’ [written in A. H. 700 = A. D. 
1300 = S. 1356-57, originally ih Arabic, and afterwards translated into 
Persian and Urdu] narrating Shahabuddin’s advent into Hindustan, 
states briefly the events that happened in the years A. H. (586, 587, 
589) and does not mention anything about Piitlu Baj’s battle ; but the 
existence of Shahabuddin Ghori is proved to a certainty from the narra- 
tive, and all the later histories available uniformly mention S. 1249 
(= A. D. 1192-93) for the battle between them. 

The time of Baja Jaichand and Shahabuddin having been ascer- 
tained and settled, there remains no doubt as to that of Prithi Baj, 
seeing he was*^ their contemporary. 

Having done with the testimony borne by books, I now proceed to 
refer to stone Inscriptions found in Mewar, and some copper-plate 
grants (given in the Journals of the Society) that all go the same way. 

/ 

Inscription^ I. 

This Inscription exists in the village of Bijholi in Mewar, about 
100 miles from the capital, on a rock under a Mahwa (Bassia latifolia) 

* The Sanskrit texts and translations of the Insci'iptions referred to in this 
paper will be found in the Appendix. 
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tree, close to tlie wall, to tlie nortli of the tank at the shrine of P&4wanath* 
It records the grant of the village of Rewna by Somesvara Dev, the 
father of Prithi Raj; and was executed by a Mahajan in S. 1226 = 
A. D. 1169. This shows that Prithi Raj could not have lived or died in 
S, 1158, = A. D. 1101 as mentioned in the ‘Rasa.’ The Inscription 
concludes the genealogy of the Ghauhans at Someswar Bev ; this shows 
that Prithi Raj (his son) had not ascended the throne when the Inscrip- 
tion was placed in Phalgun Badi S. 1226. 

Inscription JL 

Pound on a pillar over the northern gateway of a palace in Menal 
garh in Mewar ; recording the erection of a monastery by Bhav Brahma, 
while Prithi Raj Ohauhan was the reigning monarch, Dated (Malwi) 
Yikram’s Samvat 1226 (= A. B. 1169). 

Comparing this Inscription with the preceding it is concluded that 
Prithi Raj must have ascended the throne between Phalgun Badi and 
Chait Badi S. 1226. 

However, if it was customary to reckon the commencement of the 
Samvat from any other month than Chait (as is still usual in some pro- 
vinces) a greater interval may have elapsed between Phalgun Badi and 
Prithi Raj’s succession to his father’s throne. 

It is the general rule that Histories mention the events of the time, 
and may contain some exaggerations or false statements even — ^but for 
the most part the true facts are recorded — there is no error in dates or 
years ; if there is, it is in books (like the Prithi Raj Rasa) forged in 
the names of former authors as is usual with the founders of new reli- 
gious systems, who compose new books, and name them after older 
authors to give them the authority of the Purans. 

Had Chand Bardai, the court-bard of Raja Prithi Raj Chauhan 
composed the poem, so grave a mistake of 90 years^ could not have 
been made : and the poet could not have expected to gain anything by 
writing an incorrect date intentionally. 

There are some copper-plate patents of Raja Jai Chand of Kanauj, 
bearing dates S. 1233 — 1243 (=: A. B. 1177 — 1187), mentioned in the 
Journal of the Society for 1873, p. 317. 

He was overthrown by the Muhammadans in A. B. 1193 (= S. 
1249). 

Prithi Raj had married Sanjogita the daughter of Jai Chand, who 
was defeated by Shahabuddin Ghori in Kanauj, after the latter had con- 
quered Delhi, as mentioned in the ‘‘ Hariri.” 
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Colonel Tod has given S. 1249 for the battle between Sbababncldin 
and Pritlu Raj ; but be does not adduce any arguments against S. 1158 
given in the Prithi Raj Rasa. 

Again, he describes the existence of Rana Rahup, (son of Rawal 
Samar Singh’s^ grandson) in the 13th century of Yikram's era, who 
lived really in the fourth quarter of the 14th century. 

The Colonel is not to blame, because the ‘ Frithi Raj Rasa * has 
caused mistakes of dates in the histories and annals of Rajputana ; and 
it was difficult, rather impossible for him, to write otherwise, when 
materials for History were available with great difficulty. If he is to 
blame at all, it is simply that he did not attend to the sequence of facts 
in his book. t 

His narrative misled many authors, as for instance, Forbes in his 
* Ras Mala; ’ Prinsep in Yol. IL of his ‘Antiquities ; * and Dr. Hunter 
in Yol. IX. of his ‘Imperial Gazetteer^ p. 166 [London edition, 1881], 
where we read “ In A. D. 1201, Rahnp was in possession of Ohittore, 

L e.f in S. 1257 — 58 ; but we find no trace of Rawul Samar Singh even 
till after S. 1324 (= 1267 A. D.), as the next Inscription in this paper 
will show. 

\ lY. 

FText, something must be said about the mistakes occasioned by the 
‘ Prithi Raj Rasa ' in History. 

The Muhammadans had a regular system of writing History, the 
Hindxis had no such system ; if there was anything of the kind, it was 
simply the genealogies, and very little, if any, historical accounts written 
in the books of the bards, or exaggerated poems of the times. 

It is worth keeping in mind that the genealogical tables given in 
such books are found to be somewhat correct after the Samvat year 
1600 ; those between S. 1400 and S. 1600 are wrong in several instances ; 
but those previous to S. 1400 (= A. D. 1343) found in them are ail 
wrong and guesswork. 

When the ‘ Prithi Raj RAsa ' was forged and made known to the 
public as a poem by Chand, the bards and poets adopted the 12th cen- 
tury of Yikram*s era for Prithi Eaj^s death, in all their books bearing 
on the history of Rajputana. 

As for example — 

(1) The marriage of R^wal Samarsi Ji of Me war with Pritha, 
the sister of Prithi R4j, narrated in the ‘ Rasa,' led them to adopt the 
S. 1106 as that of Rawal Samarsi's ascending the throne of Me war, 

^ Called also Samarsi. 

+ *rod*s ‘ Edjasthan.* 
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and S. 1158, tlie 3rd of tlie waxing moon of Shrawan for liis death with 
13,000 cavalry, simultaneous with Prithi Raj’s death in the battle 
against Shahabiiddm Ghori. 

To confirm this Samvat 1158 adopted for Rawal Samar Singh’s 
death, they inserted by guesswork Samvats, in their books, of all the 
kings -who ruled between Rawal Samarsi and Mokul : — 


1. 

Rawal Samar Singh. 

11. 

Rana 

Bhuvan Singh. 

2. 


Ratna Singh. 

12. 

tf 

Bilim Singh. 

3. 

jj 

Kama Singh. 

13. 

}> 

Jai Singh. 

4. 

Rana R4hup. 

14. 

n 

Lakshman Singh. 

5. 


Narpati, 

15. 


Ari Singh. 

6. 


Dinkaran. 

16. 


Ajai Singh. 

7. 


Yashakaran. 

17. 


Hamir Singh. 

8. 

>> 

ISTiig Pal. 

18. 


Kshetra Singh. 

9. 

>9 

Piirna Mai. 

19. 

>> 

Laksh Singh. 

10. 

JJ 

Prithvi Pal. 

20. 

f) 

Mokul Ji. 

The people of the Rdjputana States believed in the Sam vats given 


for these kings by the bards, and inserted in their books. 

It is impossible that Rawal Samar Singh could have married the 
sister of Prithi Raj who lived about a century before him. 

A ‘masonry bridge constructed over the Gamlhirt that flows past 
the celebrated Fort of Ohitor, is attributed to Maha Rana Lakshmaa 
Singh’s son Ari Singh; though I have not found it stated in any 
Persian history, yet some Muhammadans attribute the architecture to 
Khizr Khauj the son of Alauddin Khilji ; whosoever might have been 
the builder, this much is certain that it was built towards the close 
of the 14th century of Vikram’s Samvat, /and the style is strongly in 
favour of its being a Muhammadan structure. 

hiscrijytion III. 

There are nine arches in the bridge ; in the eighth arch (taken 
from the east to the west), there is a slab bearing an inscription dated 
S. 1324 (= A. D. 1267), when Rawal Tej Singh, father of Rawal Samar 
Singh was reigning over Me war. It appears to have been originally 
placed in some temple, and afterwards put in its present position when 
the bridge was built, i, e., some materials for it were taken from the debris 
of the temple. 

The characters are so deeply chiselled in that they have suffered 
very little from the constant action of water against the tablet (during 
the floods) for several centuries. 

Two lines of the Inscription are extant, and they are given in 
Appendix III, 
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hiscrijption JY * 

fa the ninth a, rob of the same bridge we hnd an Inscription S. 13 — 2, 
the 13tli of the bright half of J eshtha, recording that Rawal Samar Singh 
gi'anted a piece of land, on the bank of the river below the Lakhota Bari 
(gate) on the northern border of the Fort of Ohitor, for the good of 
his mother Jaitalia Devi 

It is a pity that this Inscription is much broken, and thus cannot 
furnish any important information. Of the four figures of the year, 
the third is broken. However, so mnoh is certain that it was executed 
f n Samar Singh's reign ; seeing the century to be 13 and the unit’s 
p'ace occupied by 2, I think the decimal place must have been taken up 
by 3, thus making up 1332 ; because the style of this Inscription closely 
resembles that of Inscription III, (dated 1324i) and probably one and the 
same person was the author of both. 

Inscnjption V. 

Found embedded in the inner yard of a palace at Chitorgarh, dated 
8. 1335, Thursday, the 5th of Baisakh Sudi — of Eawal Samar Singh’s 
time. It records the grant of land by him to a temple of S'yam Paras wa- 
nath, built by his mother J aitalla Devi, Queen of Bawal Tej Singh. 

Inscrijpiion Yh 

The Inscription exists in a monastery adjoining the temple of Acha- 
ielvara, near Achalgarh on Mount Abu. Its date is S. 1342 (= A. D. 
1285) — and it records the erection of a golden pillar for, and the repara* 
tion of, the monastery by Bawal Samar Singh. 

InscrijpHon VII, 

This Inscription is dated S. 1344 (= A. D. 1287) — Bais^di Sudi 
3rd recording a land-grant to atempie of Vaidya Nath Mahadev, when 
Bawal Samar Singh was the reigning sovereign at Ohitor, The temple 
was originally built in the tank dug by Ohitrang Mori. 

There are altogether eight lines — the character is .Devaksliara — it is 
on a pillar called Stirah bearing the figure of a .cow in relief, and 

one of the Mahadeva lingam. 

I found this valuable writing on a white stone (not exactly marble) 
pillax", at the third gate from the Suraj Pol (Sun-gate), and had it 
removed to Oodeyporc, the present capital — and it lies here in the 
palace. 
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Text. 

[ 1 ] ^ ^ 1^88 mimi 

[2] ’isf’g ^ 

[3] ^ ^ «fiWF 

[4] [»??] ftsTEi xm «RT% 

[6] wf w *rat ft t'g sim Taw 

[6] ’cr...^’cr*^srfpRft^^fT... 

[7] UW ^ li% ’STT?! 

[8] ^ fNjw ^TOf^lfT li 


}r:wipp 
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These inscriptions Bawal Samar Singh's father Tej 

Singh was the reigning sovereign of Chitor and Me war in B. 13:^4 i 
and that Rawal Samar Singh reigned from S. 1332 — S. 1344 (= A, D» 
1275—1287). 

Thus we see, the reign of Samar Singh, could never have been be- 
fore S. 1324, though there is nothing improbable as. to his having reigned 
a few years after S. 1344. 

Therefore, the S. 1158 (= A. D. 1101) written ui the ‘ Prithi 
Edj Eck'd * for the death of Eawal Samar Singh with Prithi Baj, cannot 
be correct any how. 

Moreover Bawal Samar Singh cannot be proved to have been 
in existence even in S. 1249 (== A, D. 1192-93). the actual year of the 
battle between Prithi Baj and Shahabuddin Ghori. 

Hence, it follows, if Prithi Baj's sister was married at all to any 
ruler of Ohitor, she must have been wedded to 'Another prince j because 
Prithi Baj was killed in S. 1249, and Samar Sihgh's inscriptions are 
dated S. 1332 — 1344 ; that is, his reign falls 83* years after the death of 
Prithi Baj : hence the assertion that, the latter’s sisiter was married to 
this Samar Singh, is absurd. 

It may be argued that there may have been another Baja, bearing 
the name Samar Singh at Ohitor : but the aigument falls to the ground 
by the following correct and infallible genealogy, extending from Bapii 
Bawal to Samar Singh, and copied from a stone Inscription : — 


1. 

Bapa llawal- 

7. 

Agli Siugli — 

2. 

Guhil— 

8. 

Samhaj'ak— WftW 

3. 

Bhoj— m'tst 

9. 

Khaman — ^ 

4. 

Shil— 

10. 

Allat — 

5. 

Kalblioj-ptrpwtss 

11. 

Namvalian— 

G. 

Bliartri Bhat— vi W* 

12. 

Sliakti Kumar — 


# 1332 — 1249 ' « 83 . 
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13. 

Siiclii Varma— 

22. 

Ksliem Singh — ’WiT fw 

14. 

Naravarma — W’C TO 

23. 

Samant Singh— 

15. 

Kfrti Ya™a- €tfw TO 

24. 

Kumdr Singh— fWPC 

16. 

Bairad — 

25. 

Mathan Singh — 

17. 

Bairi Singh— 

26. 

Padma Singh— 

18. 

Bijai Singh— 

27. 

Jaitra Singh— 

19. 

Ari Singh— 

28. 

Tej Singh— 

20, 

Chond Singh — 

29. 

Samar Singh — 


Vikram Singk—f^mH 


Batna Singli — xw 


In tHs list tliere is only one Samar Singk (No. 29) wlio ruled at 
Cbitor — and tbe ‘Rasa’ also mentions Samar Singb, as the son of 
Eawal Tej Singb, and tliat Ratna Singli (No. 30) was bis elder son. 
(Kumbli Karan was the younger.) These facts identify the genea- 
logical No. 29 to be the person meant by the author of the Rasa/^ who 
has by mistake placed Samar Singh’s name in the poem in connection 
with the 12th century of Vikram’s era. 

Alauddin Khilji of Delhi took the Fort of Chitor after seYere 
bloodshed in S. 1359 (= A. D. 1302-3) when Ratna Singh, the son of 
Samar Singh, was the reigning prince there : this fact disproves the 
statement of the ^ Riisa ’ that Rawal Samar Singh married the sister of 
Prithi Raj, and was killed with him in S. 1158 (= A. D. 1101) which is 
impossible, because a son and successor can by no means reign two cen- 
turies after his father’s death, 

(1.) Thus, a mistake of a very serious nature was caused by the 
* Prithi Raj Rasa ’ in the history of Mewar, viz.y that Rawal Samar 
Singh ascended the throne of Mewar in S. 1106 (= A. D. 1050) and was 
killed with Prithi Raj Chauhan fighting on his side against Shahabud- 
dm Ghori in 8. 1X58 (==A. D, 1101), 

This statemer|.t makes Rawal Samar Singli fiourish about two* 
centuries earlier than his actual existence, and having been believed 
to be true by the bards and j)oets of Rajputana, the period intervening 
between Rawal Samar Singh and Mokul Ji was thus lengthened ; and 
the poets had to adjust this ignorantly or blindly made up long period 
among the reigns between Samar Singh and (the death of) Mokul Ji, 
and the gap was thus bridged over. 

(2.) In like manner, the historians of Jodhpur took for granted 
the S. 1132 (= A. D. 1075) for the accession of Raja Jai Chandra 
Rathor of Kanauj, because Prithi Raj had married Sanjogita, daughter 
of Jai Chandra. They too divided the hundred years of the error among 
the number of generations between Jai Chandra and (the death) of Rao 
Ohaiada of Mandore, 

# 1344. ^ X168 = 186 years. 
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Jai Cliandra’s accession could not possibly have been in S. 1132 
(= A. D. 1075). 

The J ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1864, Vol. XXXIII, 
ITo. 3, p. 232, has a table of the Rathors of KanauJ, by Major-General 
Cunningham ; 



V. s. 

A. D. 

Chandra Dev. 

... 1106 

1050 

Madan Pal 

... 1136 

1080 

Govind Chandra 

... 1171 

1115 

Bi jai Chandra 

... 1221 

1165 

Jai Chandra 

... 3231* 

1175 


That is Jai Ohandi'a lived about one hundred* years after the Sam- 
vat accepted by the Jodhpur historians for his accession, as concluded 
from the * Prithi Raj RasA’ 

Again, referring to the inscriptions^in the Journal of the Society of 
Bengal for 1858, Xo. 3, pp. 217-221, that is, copper-plates published and 
translated by Pitz-Edward Hall. 

(a) Madan Pal Dev’s Grant — S. 1154 [= A. D. 1098, p. 221]. 

(h) Govind Chandra’s Grant — S. 1182 [= A. D. 1126, p, 243]. 

That is, even these sovereigns lived later than S. 1132, the year fixed 
upon for Jai Chandra’s accession, who really lived much later than they, 
(3.) In the same way, the bards of Amber (Jaipur) adopted S. 
1127 and S. 1151 corresponding to A. D. 1071 and A. D. 1095 for the 
accession and the death respectively of Prajun Ji Kachhwaha, who is 
named among the heroes of Prithi Raj, the hero of the * Edsd,* 

These dates also can never be correct. Though I have nowhere come 
across the exact year when Piujun Jl preceeded to the gadi, yet, if he was 
a warrior of Prithi Raj, he must evidently have lived about S. 1249 
(= A. D. 1193) which is the correct year of Prithi Raj’s death. 

(4.) In like manner the annals of Bundi, Sirohi, and Jessaimer 
&c. have recorded incorrect eras, as found in or deduced from the * Rasa ’ 
— a fact which interfered seriously with the true aim of annalists to re- 
cord true years. 

The argument that the scribe through mistake might have piit 
down Samvat 11 hundred for 12 hundred, will be refuted on the fuliowiag 
grounds: — 

(a.) The term ‘ twelve * cannot be replaced by * eleven ’ in poetry, 
as the metre would not hold good. 

(h.) The * Astrological terms’ ‘Siva* and *Har’ used in the 
^ poem ’ for * eleven ’ cannot indicate * twelve,' nor can twelve be substi- 
tuted for them. 


# 1281 — 1132 « 99 . 
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(c.) Tiie same years (vh., eleven hundred) are found in the MSS. 
of the * Rasa ’ about one or two centuries old, as well as in comparatively 
modern ones. 

(d.) It is not as if the years were mentioned only in one or two 
places which might be due to a mistake of the scribe j they are found in' 
many places, and moreover the years, months and dates are written in 
words in the form of couplets and verses in the horoscope of Prithi Baj, 
given in the Rasa, 

The horoscope on being examined by Nfcijan Dev Shastri [a learned 
Pandit of Benares, and ‘who is in the Mewar State service] has not 
been found to tally with the data, according to his calculations given 
below i— 

Data. 

*^Bom in S. 1115, on Thursday, the third of the waning Moon of 
Baisakh. It was the Chitra Nakshatra, and Sidhi Jog — one and a half 
gliatikas px'evions to sunrise, when the child was born. His name being 
Prithi Raj, his Rashi is the first half of Chitra, e., Virgo or Kanya : 
the Moon and Mars are in the 5th mansion, and Virgo is also in the 
same : that is, the birth took place in the Vrisha Lagna ; Saturn is in the 
eighth; Jupiter, Mercury and Venus in the tenth ; Rahu in the eleventh, 
and the Sun in the 12 th mansion. 

Qucesiia, 

Required to find out whether these combinations are correct or 
otherwise according to astronomical calculations. 

Now, according to the Sufyasiddhanta the third date of Baisakh 
Badi S, 1115, falls on Sunday. 

Kali Jug Ahargan, i. e., the number of days since the commencement 
of Kali Jug is 1519100 ; 

^ (clear Sun)— 11/21/24/49 ; 

(clear Moon) — 6/16/27/17 ; 

Nakshatra should be Swati — (^l*^) and Jog should be Vajra — 

Since the birth happened before sunrise, the Sun could never have 
been in the 12th mansion from the Lagna ; the Sun is in the 12th man- 
sion in the Vrisha Lagna, when it is in (Aries t) : but in the data it 
is in SiW (Pisces) — which is impossible. 

The position of the other Planets or Grahas, e, y., Mars, &o. need not 
be discussed ; because the position of the Sun having been shown to be 
incorrect, it is cei‘tain that the other combinations recorded in the horo- 
scope are also impossible. 
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In tlie same way tlie Samvat 1158 is assigned by tb© EcUd to 
the last battle with Shaliabnddm, wMch resulted in the death of Prithi 
Raj — and the date is said to have been Amavasya or the 15th day of the 
waning Moon of Shi4van ; the Sun to have been in (the sign of) Cancer 
the ISTakshatra Rohini and the Moon to have been in Taurus (w). 

Row, if the Moon he in Rohini, the Sun should be in Taurus : but 
according to the rule, the Sun and the Moon must be in one and th 0 
same Rashi. 

That the Sun should have been in Cancer seems correct : but the 
Moon could not have been in Taurus as told in the * Rasa ’ j on the 
other hand it must have been in Cancer, 

Thus it seems the author was quite ignorant of astronomy, and 
hence he did not notice this mistake : it is also rendered manifest that 
he was not the court-bard of Raj4 Some^wara Dev or Prithi Raj, as in 
that case he must have known the true dates and combinations of the 
planets when the latter was born. 

I think the arguments so far stated are sufficient to prove that the 
* Prithi Raj Rasa ’ was not composed by Chand or in his time. 


lY. 

Then the question naturally arises, ** When and by whom was the 
Epic composed ? if not by Chand BardaL 

I have stated the poem to be the work of some poet of Rajputana, 
and I ventui'e to say I can prove the period of the composition on the 
following grounds : — 

(1.) In the poems composed in Rajputana before Akbar^s time 
and still available, Persian words and expressions are not met with : 
only the words of Sanskrit, Braj Bhasha, Magadhi or Prakrit, Rajputana 
dialects, and sometimes of Gujarati also are found. 

The Princes of Rajputana opened intercourse with the Imperial 
Court during Akbar’s time. Raja Bhara Mai Kacbhwaha of Amber 
(Jaipur) went to the Court in S. 1619 (= A. D. 1562) for the first 
time. In his domains there were very few Marwari poets, and Bmj 
Bhasha poetry is still widely prevalent there. The poems now available 
about the Rajas of Jaipur or their brotherhood, are found to have been 
composed by Marwar or Mewar poets : that is Marwar stands first, and 
Mewar holds the second place as far as Marwari or Dingal poetry is 
concerned. 

The intercourse of the poets of Marwar and Mewar with the Im- 
perial Court commenced during the latter days of Ak bar’s reign. 

When the dispute between the sons of Rao Mai Dev of Jodhpur 
was over, and Udai Singh was established on the throne in 8. 1639 
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(= A. D. 1582), he commenced living at Akbar’s Court : since that time 
the intercourse of the Marwar poets became more frecpient, and severa 
other famous Hindi poets got enconragement at the same time, e. g.-] 
Gosain Tulsi Das, Kesay Das, Sur Das, Barhiits Narliar Das, Tswar 
Das, and Lakha &c., &c., and a greater proportion of Persian words 
found way in the poems of Hindi produced in Rajputana. 

On perusing the * Prithi Eaj Rasa ' Persian words are found to 
exist in it in the proportion of 1 : 8 , or 1 : 10 to Hindi, Marwari and 
Sanskiit words or to those of any other Indian dialect. 

After S. 1640 (= A. D. 1583), the people of Mewar commenced 
intercourse with the Imperial Darbar: the Maha Rana of the time 
(Pratap Singh) did not go there, but some of his relatiyes, who were 
dissatisfied with him, did go, as for instance Shakat Singh, Jagmal and 
Sagar Singh, and many poets accompanied them; and Persian words 
came to be greatly introduced in the poems of Mewari and Marwari 
tongues. 

The *Prithi Raj Rasa^ was in my humble opinion composed at 
some date during the thirty years between S. 1640 (;=: A. D. 1583) and 
S. 1670 (= A. D. 1613) ; which I proceed to show;— 

I. In the Hammir Kayya composed about S. 1540-42 (A. D. 
1484-86), which describes the battles fought by Ohauliaii Hammir and 
his ancestors, the description given of the battle between Prithi Raj 
and Shahabuddin Ghori, does not agree with that given in the * Rasa ; * 
neither do the genealogical tables of the Ghauhans agree in these two 
poems. 

It is a matter of common sense that, if a standard work like the 
‘PritM Raj Rasd' had been composed before the ‘Hammir Kavyfi,* 
the author of the latter would certainly have borrowed facts from it. 

II. Had the ‘ Rasa * been composed even a century or two after 
Rawal Samar Singh^s time, mistakes of so serious a nature could not 
have occurred, as are actually seen. We generally do not find such mis- 
takes in the Samvats or dates of kings who lived two, or two and a half 
centuries before a history is written. 

Thus it follows, the ‘ Rasa ' was composed about three centuries after 
Samar Singh’s time ; and the latter lived about a hundred^ years after 
Prithi Raj. 

Hence it follows that the ‘ Prithi Raj Rasa ’ was fabricated about 
four centuries after Prithi Raj’s or Ghand’s age ; and the author based 
lais fabric on some corrupt history. 

* Prichi Raj died in S. 1249. Bawal Samar Singh ruled till about S. 1344 ; 
the difierence in their periods is thus 1344 — 1249 = 95 years. 
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Now, I proceed to prove tlie ‘ Rasa ’ to have been -written after 
B, 1640. 

The author has praised the kings of Me war very higlily in the name 
of Rawal Samar Singh — wliom in one place, where prononncing benedic- 
tions, he calls by the following epithets ; — 


(a) 

(^) 

(0 

(d) 

(e) 

(/) 


TT?? W3r; 

TTWTir ft ?f3i ; 


These, when translated into English, wonlcl stand respectively thus: — 

(a) (Like the god) Kedarnath lor (removing the stain of) those 
who are charged with any thing disgraceful ; 

(h) (Like the sacred shrine of) Prayag (the modern Allahabad) 
for the sinful ; 

(c) Vanarasi [correctly ‘Varanasi’ the modem Benares] or ‘the 
Sacred City of the Hindus ’ for those who are charged with murder — one 
of the deadly sins ; 

(d) The Ganges for drunkards or proud kings 

(e) Who liberated (the) Sultan after once taking him prisoner. 

(/) Who crushed (the) Sultan’s pride. 

All these titles allude to Maha Rana Sangram Singh of Me war. The 
fourth epithet (d) suggests that the other Rajas yielded to the Mixham- 
madan Sultans and prided themselves, also that they indulged in wine. 
The Ranas of Me war did not take wine — hence the title afir (Ganges), 
for the pnrification of those Rajas, is given to them (Ranas) with a taunt 
to the latter. 

The fifth title (e) alludes to the fact of Maha Rana Sangram Singh’s 
having captured Sultan Mahmud of Malwa in A. H. 924 (= A, B. 
1518 = S. 1574), and afterwards setting him free. 

The last title (/) alludes to the kings of Gujarat, whom the Maha 
Rana had defeated and plundered their territory. 

Several other poets of the period have described the Ranas of Me- 
war similarly : — 

\ i:w?T 1 

X mmx w\< i 

wit ^ xm mm frii 
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Translation, 

(1.) O ! Akbar, 0 ! Turk, to tky gloiy, all tke Eajas yielded, except 
tlie Edna (of U daipur) . 

(2) Akbar resembles a deep darkness ; all other Hindus felt their 
eyes heavy with slumber ; whereas Edna Pratap Singh'^ was on the 
watch, who was a great benefactor of the universe. 

[The 23oets stamp a stain of disgrace on those Hindu Rajas who 
offered service, and gave away daughters in marriage, to the Moslem 
kings.] 

Prom the six epithets quoted above, it is easily inferred that the 
* Rasa ’ was composed after Mahd Edna Sangrdm Singh had defeated the 
king of Mdlwd in S. 1574 (= A. D. 1518^ ; and the presence of Persian 
words in the ‘ Poem ’ indicates that it was composed after S. 1640 
(= A,jD, 1583), when the first intercourse of the poets of Rajputdnd 
with the Imperial Court was opened, and they allowed Persian expres- 
sions to adulterate their style. 

(B.) 

Having shown the ‘Edsd* to have been written after S. 1640 
(= A. D. 1583), I shall now prove that it was composed before S. 1670 
(= A. D. 1613). 

In the Dilli-ki-kathd ^ Prastdv we find the couj)let : — 

tlo ! t I 

^ Ht III- SI. 

= In S. 1677 (= A. D. 1620) of Vihram’s era, the lord of Chitor 
would conquer Delhi. 

Here the poet delivers a prophecy that the kings of Chitor would 
take Delhi. 

Therefore, it is quite evident that the couplet and hence the poem 
was written some time before S. 1677. 

It was probably written before S. 1671 (== A. D. 1614) — ^because in 
that year a treaty was concluded between Mahd Edna Amar Singh I., 
and the Sultan Jahangir, through the mediation of Pidnce Khurram, 
Therefore the above-mentioned prophecy could not have been deli- 
vered after S. 1671, when the treaty was concluded, because then all 
thought of ever conquering Delhi on the part of the Ednas had vanished. 
They had left off shaving (the head), eating out of a metallic plate. 


# Eeigned from S. 1628-1653 {- A. D. 1571—1596). 
t [Col. Tod^s MS. has for Ed.] 


; 'wnnpipiiiin! 
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fastening tlie sword to tlie belt, and keeping tlie kettle-drum in tlie 
Tail of tlieir processions, long before S. 1671, in Malia Rana Pratap 
SingVs time (whose reign ended in S. 1658 = A, D. 1601), — with an 
oath to revive"^ these cnstoms only on retaking Delhi. 

The noble deeds of the Ranas of this State during S. 1640-70, and 
the awe inspired by Maha Rana Sangram Singh and his predecessors in 
the minds of the people led them (people) to cherish a sanguine expecta- 
tion that some Rana or other would take Delhi ; and with this idea the 
author of the ‘ Rasa* inserted the couplet in his production. 

I do not hold the nari^atiye of the * Prithi Raj Rasa ’ to be totally 
incorrect ; but it is clear enough, that the author must have based his 
fabric on some wrong annals. 

My main object in vpriting this paper (for publication) is to caution 
the public against the incorrect dates given in the ^Rasa* and against 
the belief that it was composed by Chand Bardai, or even by any author 
who was his contemporary. 

The spurionsness of the Rasa, and my doubts as to its antiquity, are 
further confirmed hy the fact that its narrative, and the names of per- 
sons and dates as found in it, do not agree with those in the Persian 
works of Prithi Raj’s time. 

I second the statement made by Vincent A. Smith, Esq., B. G. S ; — 

“ The Rasa as we now have it, is misleading, and all but worthless 
for the purposes of the Histoiian.” [J. A. S. B. 1881. Pt. I, E'o. I, 
page 29.] 


APPENDIX. 

Inscription I. 

[This Inscription is very corrupt, being full of mistakes made by 
the Inscriber, who makes no distinction between % n and W? and has 
made a mess of the vowel-marks (iTRT) and the Anuswaras and Yisargas. 
Here and there some letters have been defaced : thus it is very difficult 
to arrive at the original readings and the author’s meaning ; but the 
Pandits here have tiled their utmost to make the best of it as it 
stands. The transcript was taken on Gokank paper, and deciphered by 
Pandit Ram Pratap Jotishi, a good Sanskrit scholar and the only anti- 
quarian in the city. 

* Not revived till now. The Ednas do eat out of a metallic dish, but still a 
leaf-platter is placed underneath it. 
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Tlie iuscription measures 12 ft. 9 inolies at the longest, and 8 ft. 6 
inclies at the shortest part in length, and the breadth is about 8 ft. 8 inches. 
Altogether, there are 30 lines, and 92 slckas. 

The first ten slokas are a salutation to the Baudha divinities : then 
a genealogy of the Chauhans, in which all the names ai'e not clearly 
3 a ide out, is comprised in the £okas 11 — 29 (inclusive). Our translation 
extends only so far, as the rest of the inscription is not pertinent to our 
purpose; the inscription is valuable for the date and the genealogy, 
which differs from all other tables. — Trans.] 


Translation (from the Hindi) 

1. Obeisance to Him, who has given up all w'orldly conceims. 

I bow to, praise meditate upon, and seek the protection of the 
light existing in the soul, which is intelligent, self-effulgent, without 
beginning and without end, felt only with wisdom, ever-glorious ; — which 
enlightens the understanding of the creatures, is known by the name 
Syatj’^t and but to exist, is all-pervading, the most wonderful, the 
smnmimi hoftum or the source of all good and joy, and ever- existing. 

2. May the peerless sun of righteousness be the source of your 

(i, e., of the audience-mankind) peace and happiness — ^that never sets, is 
not reckoned among the inauspicious planets, the strength of whose rays 
is not unhearahle who does no one ill . 

3. There was the sage S'anti Hatha — whose both beautifol hands 
with biilliant nails stretch out to cherish and satisfy the accomplished 
goddess (Lakshmi) of happiness for the people of the world, blessed with 
sons and prosperity, and for these fortunate (or learned) men bending 
low with humiliation, like the decorated gi'ound of Braj for Lakshmi, 
the spouse of Vishnu, to sport upon. 

4. I bow to the very mighty one Hemi Hatha— who sounded the 
Pancha Janya or Krishna^s conch, while breathing through the nostiuls 

with the tip of the lotus-like ; who fully strung the 

bow of Vishnu called S'arnga (ICIIP) with his thumb, like Bala-Rama 
(wiio had a plough for his weapon), and whirled it about with the finger. 

[This is an allusion to Hemi Hatha*s having gone to Dwarika where 
Krishna lived, and blowing his couch and stringing and whiiding his 
bow— each of which was unwieldy for any one else but Vishnu himself. 
A lotus was his (Hemi Hatha ^s) emblem. — This story has been taken as 
recited by a Jati, and is well-known to the Jains.] 

^ [The Hindi is, as will be seen, rather a loose paraphrase of the ori^nal Sanskrit. 
It is impossible to efteot a literal agreement between the two, the genei^al sense of 
the Sanskrit seems, however, fairly expressed in most places. — Ed.] 
t The formula for the Deity, of the Syadvadin sect of the Jains. 
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5. May tbe Tirtliankai'a* Pan^wandtlia have success ! whose lecture- 
groimd is gazed upon by the curious spectators in great admiration, the 
fore-part of the lofty rampart of which is closely crowded with the lead- 
ing gods, which is surrounded on all sides with streamers, brilliant with 
the sun-gem and rendered vocal with jingles or bells. 

6. May the ever-prevailing enshrinement of (Yardhamana) Maha- 
vira who excels the heroes, ever be on the increase. 

[In this sloka the poet makes a display of his poetical talent ; he 
repeats the same line twice, which admits of a double meaning by 

7. I pray Saraswati who bestows riches, strength and the essence 
of things, who is wise, and an incarnation of the Yrittis,f and generous 
in giving enjoyment and salvation to her votaries. 

8. We worship with success the lords who always remain absorbed 

in devotion, who are independent or self-willed, and as it were an ocean 
(of ambrosia in the form) of the greatest degree of mercy j at the head 
of whose list stands Nabheya (the son of Nabhi Baja), i. e., Rishabha 
Deva They who have obtained salvation by receiving the best 

portion of the light of these lords, adorn like a garland of pearls the 
bosom of tbe fam one (who is) deliverance. 

9. Oh! ye twenty-four (Tirthankaras) of Jainism, the source of 
rejoicing to the hearts of humble or good persons, the support of ‘ True 
Piety who destroy the actions which cause birth and death, a series 
of the sources of good, who have undisturbed wisdom, and take an 
interest in the good of beings, the (cradle) source of (the goddess 
Lakshmi of) bliss, the sustainers of the world, ye guide us aright into 
good actions. 


* The following is a list of the 24 Tirtliankars 

1. Kishahha Natha. 13. 

2. Ajita Natha. I*!* 

3. Sknibhu Natha. 15. 

4 j . Ahhinandana Swamin. 16. 

6. Snmati Natha. 17. 

0. Paclma Prabhu. 18. 

7. Snparswa Natha. 19. 

8. Chanda Prabhu. 20. 

9. Stibndha Natha. 21. 

10. Sitala Natha. 22. 

11. Sreyamsa Natha, 23. 

12. Yasti Piijya. 24. 

t 1. 2. 3. wnefi', and 4. ^ 

called the third Tritti of poetry. 


In this £oka Saraswati is 
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Genealogy of the Ghanlidns. 

10. The rare first-born (king) in the noble race of the Chanhaiis 
was Jadawtadwa’^ [or Jadaw Chandra] who was ever-thriving, suc- 
cessful in all his actions, knew the hidden policy of kings, possessed 
armies and other influence, and never bowed to anybody. 

11. Noble-looking, free from blemish, brilliant, tender-bodied like 
a wreath of flowers, wearing garments, white like imi]3id and pure 
wavelets, bending (modestly) with the weight of (breasts in the form 
of) highf (?) hills, such a one, the goddess SakambaraJ is like Lakshmi 
the spouse of Vishnu. 

12. In Ahikshetrapura, the first ruler was Purnatalla surrounded 
with numerous warriors, like a bed smiling with flower-plants. 

13. From him were descended Jai Raj and Vigrah Raj — Chandra 
and Gopendra — the last was succeeded by Durlabh Raj, then ruled 
Gurvak, Shashi Nrip, and after the latter Guwak and Sachandan ; 
(then the throne was occupied in turns by) Yapyai Raj, who ruled over 
the Yindhya mountains, Singh Rao and Yigrah ; then ruled Durlabh, 
Gundu, Yakpati, and lastly bis younger brother Yirya Ram succeeded. 

14. Then ruled Chand, Sri Singh the foremost among the Raiiaks, 
from the latter was descended Dusal, then came his brother Bisal, 
the beloved (lord) of Raj Devi ; his son was Prithvi Raj I., the lord of 
Rasalya Devi, to him was born Jaidev, the consort of Saumalla Devi. 

15. Who after killing three Rajas, the first of whom was Yasho 
Raj the Padhingamiclial, defeated the chief whose name was Solhan 
Dand in the field of battle j and as it pleased him best, he kept him in 
irons, and committed him (alive) to a fortress with an entrance resem- 
bling the mouth of Yam< 

16. His son was Arno Raj who kept Hari (Yishnu) in his heart, who 
was the seat of virtue, whose vastness or range was aimed at, who was rare 
(great) in depth and generosity, whose depth could be sounded by none. 

The king as well as the ocean were the seats of Hari, but it is 
marvellous that unlike the ocean the former had neither mire, nor was 
capable of being churned, nor deprived of wealth (Lakshmi) ; neither 
the generator of the mine of guilt§ (the Moon) , nor was he served by 
double-tongued (serpents) hypocrites. 

^ TMs name cannot be properly made out in the transcript, wliich in this and 
in other places seems fall of mistakes. 

t ^ appears to be % 

% The name ^dmhhar is the present form. 

§ may also moan Hhat which causes night.* 
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17. His stern rule (iron-iiook) bad as a matter of course, freed 
Ms kingdom from (tke elepbant of) wickedness, or conquered tlie 
country of Kusavaran. It is to be wondered at tliat, he had thrown the 
reputation of Indra into the shade by acquiring salvation and Narayan 
with Ms piety. 

18. From Arno Raj was descended Yigrah Raj, the light of the 
earth, which is no matter of surprise. But it is astonishing that the 
descendant of that Arno Raj (ocean), namely the Moon, is devoid of 
sensation, liable to waning, and marked with spots. [Whereas Yigrah 
Raj, son to the king Arno Raj, was free from these defects.] 

19. His hand imparted its beauty to his terrible sw'ord, which was 
graceful in the act of killing, and crushed the pride of mad and noble 
elephants. 

20. He was prepared to proceed to the world of Yam a he, one 
of the noblest among men, seizer of lands, expert in wielding the lance, 
ascended into Heaven, as he was really a Protector of the needy and 
the distressed. 

21. He converted Javalipur into Jwalapur {* City of Flames *) by 
setting it on fire ; reduced small villages into hamlets or mere collections 
of huts ; his anger rendered the strength of his foes as frail as the 
thread of the mandar-cotton (the white floiver -with radiating threads 
that issues from the plant called. Asclepias gigantea). 

22. Whose fame, acquired by means of Ms getting a sword and 

wearied from not succeeding in taking Delhi, spread in the streets as 
well as in chimney-rooms. [ WW has been explained above 

= acquired by means sword,” If the reading is 

the meaning would be Whose fame, hlaclcened only by Ms 
failure in taking Delhi,” &c.] 

23. His elder brother's son was named Prithvi Raj II, who re- 
sembled Yishnii in preserving Ms subjects, and chased away poverty 
from Ms dominions, by giving away kine and gold(-en hills) in charity 

-ia.,tbLq pqqr^ 

24. He,'~'“ who devoted to religion, dedicated the 

village of Morakri to the self-reVeaMd Parswa Hatha for enjoyment (in 
this world) and salvation (in the ne:^ 

25. He cherished the Brahmans^^b^ giving them gold in charity, 
and by performing the ceremony of Tuladali\( giving his own weight in 
gold) on ten several occasions, as well as grants of towns (and 
villages), he defeated the intelligent king Yastu Fsl and took his beauti- 
ful elephant named Mansidhi. 

26. He was followed by king Someswar who got his kingdom with 
the blessing of the god Somes^war ; and being Ms true devotee, he came 
to be regarded like Siva among mankind. 
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2?. He, the Yery potent one, got tlie surname of Piutap Lan- 
keswar from liis presence the chief (among the powerful) enemies fled, 

and many met their death by his sword. cc i xi 

28. Actuated by a desire t 9 enter the Heaven, ho offered the 
village of Rewna (during his administration), to the self-esisteut Pdrsvva 

***** ^ * _ 

[The flokas 29 — 90 give a genealogy of the person who built the 

temple.] 


Dated S. 1226 (= A. D. 1169)— Thursday the 3rd of the dark 
semi-lunation of Phalgun at the time of the Rohiui Nakshatra, Vridhi 
Yog, and Taitil Blaran. 

Inscription YI. 

[This Inscription measuring 3 feet 2 inches by 3 feet runs to the 
length of 48 lines, each containing 70 letters on an average, and consists 
of 62 41okas of different metres. The ordinary salutation ^ to the gods 
ends at 41oka 10th ; then we read a genealogy of the Rands of Udaya- 
pur, from Bapa Rdwal to Samar Singh, which ends at the 48th sloka. 
The following translation is an English version of the Hindi rendering 
of the Gujardti translation (of the text) found in a collection of in- 
scidptions, published in Ahmedabad in Guserat.-Translator,] 


Translation* 
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a. May tlie elephant- fa^ed god Ganes, gran^ yon "wealfcli, who is 
the remover of mi sfortmies, whose brilliant temples (like monntaiii- 
peaks) are buzzed about till now by a swarm of blac:k bees, which are as 
it were performing penances to him, with a desire to get rid of their 
Hack colour, and repeating a humming pin,yer composed of (letters or) 
sounds which we cannot make out, hatdng given up all other occupation, 
and feeling honourable pride or intoxication. 

4. May Hanuman deliver ns from evil, whose wonderful lea2> to 
cross the ocean, ^ set the terrestrial sphere a-whirihig, by causing a 
cloven range of mountains to fall clown in the shrinking ocean, caused 
the sky to burst asunder and come down and the points of the compass 
to contract to a centre, that disturbed the equilibrium of the (vessel of 
the) universal frame, and thus threw the world into a state of agitation 
resembling that (which happens) at the end of a kaip (the destruction), 
although the day had not arrived ♦ 

5. The foremost (noble) race of Goliil is triumphant, whoso line- 
age, is formed of a number of clans and sub-clans, having good quali- 
ties, recognised as the head of Princes or ruler of mountains, resembles 
the bamboo plant, of wliicli the joints have a n imber of branches large 
and small, which is suited to have a bow-string f?^fitened to it, and 
crowns the crests of hills. 

6. That the race of this Gohil has the reputation of iN'arayan or 
Vishnu among the kings, is right, else how could the kings, [whose 
purpose is to attain salvation, holding white danclas (mendicants’ sta^) 
ill the form of canes (for inflicting punishment), inclined to the protec- 
tion of lives, and ever enjoying the blessing of wealth, allow their hands 
full liberty to deal in charity by giving away money], have reposed 
confidence of protection in it ? 

!?. The territory, well-suited to remove misfortunes, saturated 
with the filtliy odour exhaled from the (decomposing) fat of wicked 
persons (killed) by Bapa Rawul, excelling the Paradise in beauty, and 
bringing the pride of ail other cities of the world to a test, bears the 
name Med-pdt (the modern Me war). 

8. There is in this land of Mewar a town (named) ISTaghrid (now 
the village of Niigda) well- deserving celebrity, where the sage Harit 
rich only in penances, performed ansteiities. 

9. There are many well-to-do householders, who have commenced 
a series of sacrifices for the w^elfare of the world, being pious, and 
having a store of articles fit to, be burnt as oblations (or virtue), they 
satisfy Agni (the god of fire) with those subslances. 

There are also a great many sages, who have won felicity by practis- 
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a! W (a systL of Yog in which the breath is drawn in through 

stonnljef ’ T oPPOsite direction after a periodical 

stoppage), who hav^ acquired true wisdom, and seated in a lorelv and 
charming spot, percfiTe the Deity existing in the soul. ^ 

freed Poetise Tog and are generally 

freed from the bonds preventing the approach to heaven; HaSi Rishi 

who subdued the senses by the practice of Yog, who clearly sees the 
occuiTences of the universe, and attained final absorption into Siva, the 
abode of the result ascetic severities, granted (the goddess of) royalty 

to his votary, the renowned Bapa Rawal. ^ ^ 

11 . Bap 4 R^wal artfully transferred the characteristics of a Brah. 
man (acquired during his breeding in a Brahman household) to Harit 
Ri?hi resemblmg Brahma in his prowess, as it were by means of his 
services to the sage : and in return he received, the splendour of a 

ants of Bapa called Goliils . incessantly adorn the earth like so many 

incarnations of Eshatriyadqm up to the present day. ^ 

-rI-' who dealt out justice impartially; 

ti e Rajas descended from him are distinguished by L title of Gohfl 

(the modem Goh'Jnto.or Gehlots). 1^011113 

like r' ^>“lUant 

ray of nectar whose ornament was (the ambrosia of) learning- 

who could easily hold the passion of love in subjection, and was of ex- 
0^^!^^°° (amiable) manners, who crushed the pride 

of the Lord of Lakshmi, i. e., Vishmi. 

terriit ^ “amed Shil, whose hand was 

• •+ ^ ' ^ sword, who had a horripilation expressive of 

exquisite delight or spiritedness, and a body like an incarnatiorjf the 

igh sentiments themselves, who was a great wai’rior, and enjoyed the 
wealth of the enemies (slain by him). ♦ enjoyea tne 

/nf Kalbhoj, who cut asunder the love of the females 

( Diavida and Kalmga or) who wear garments reaching down to the 
t oes, the crown of the kings of noble races, who inflicted p^ishm nt 

ontherulersof he Carnatic, who took dehght in worshipping the im“Ss 

of Yishnu, we 1-versed in the mysteries of law and wiL^m (Sso 

strictness was) unbeamble from his dealing punishment with a rioleS 

bow true to its aim and terrible like death ^oiont 

16 . Then came Bhartri Bhat, who satisfied women with his nrotec 
ion, and the learned men with presents, the quarters of the wolf v^^h 
lots of conmyances the Brahmans with (handsome) presenrind Ste 
on the occasions of births (of descendants), who were Lde as hTppfal 
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the foTintaiiis of delight, who had stoat progeny and was very channing, 
protected the earth and crushed the pride of the Kalpa Briksha (tlie 
fabulous tree that grants all felicity) . 

17. To him was born a Prince named Agh Singh, who was slen- 
der- waisted and broad-chested, terrified the kings, wdio support the earth 
(like the elephants at the corners), or the mad elephants of the moun- 
tains. 

18. His son was Samh^ak who trusted to his own valour and 
prowess, never yielded to any one, and bore the heavy burden of State 
(or the earth, like the King of Serpents), from (the sparks of) wdiose 
anger (resembling the .fire in fierceness) the troubled foes were dispersed, 
and in which (sparks) wicked people feeling a difficulty in subduing the 
senses, fell like so many insects (gathering round a lamp or fire) . 

19. He was followed by Khuman, whose sword (like a nimbus- 
rain- cloud) fell upon (drenched) the best of warriors with its sharp edge 
(like a piercing shower) in the sky of the day of attack, overclouded 
wdth the dust rising up from the ground by the tread of forces : it is 
wonderful that the red po’wder, besmearing the breasts of the wives of 
wariuors (killed by him), was washed away with the tears black with the 
collyrium of their (wives*) eyes, and similarly, the hearts of clear-intel- 
lected men are peeling like a roar of thunder when lightning falls (to the 
ground). 

20. Then succeeded Allat, who was invincible in battle and a rival 
of death in killing, as his terrible sword conquered the forces of his 
enemies in mere sport. 

21. Next was born Narvahan, wbo captured the conveyances of his 
rival kings in battle, worshipped Siva with conscientiousness, struck 
awe and terror in the hearts of all his enemies. 

22. After him sncceeded Sakti Kumar who eradicated the policy 
of all his enemies with his valour, who was free from staiu and possessed 
good qualities, the renown of whose noble deeds excelled even the stars 
in brilliance. 

23. Prom Siva, whose feet rest over high mountains, was born the 
beautiful S-wami Kartik : so from Sakti Kumai*, whose feet rested on 
the crown of great Princes, was descended king Suchi Varma who dis- 
played his terrible strength to his enemies. 

24. Yerses celebrating the heroic deeds of wliOvSO hands were 
chaunted by the celestial maidens of melodious tones, who was entitled 
to the reputation of Indi'a in heaven, on account of his great and noble 
actions, such a one Suchi Yarma was succeeded by Nara Yarma, who 
turned pale the complexion of his enemies* wives agitated with love? 
who illuminated all the worlds with the lustre of his renown. 
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25. Ob ISTara Varma’s desiring to taste tlie cleligM of meeting the 
wives of the gods [^. e., when he entered Heaven], the earth was pro- 
tected by Kirti Varma, who was on a par with Indra in piety. 

26. On Kirti Yarma^s, — ^who was very fierce, and weak from con- 
stant love (to acquire new possessions) and also devoted to very austere 
penances, — performing ablutions in (the sacred stream of) the Ganges 
{the Sindlm of Heaven) and sporting with the heavenly damsels, Bairad 
succeeded to the throne, who pulled down the houses of enemies with his 
hands, and had the forehead of his foes kept lower than his thi'one (in 
homage) on account of his valour. 

27. On the death of Bairad, a source of delight to the host of his 
enemies, succeeded Bairi Siugh, who made his name quite significant, as 
he was a lion among his rivals. 

28. After him reigned a king Yijai Singh by name, who was a Lion 
with Victory for his title or surname, who had abroad chest and a slender 
waist, and caused mountains or (the hearts of) kings to tremble, even in 
sport ; he was a destroyer of (elephants in the shape of) enemies. 

29. His enemies’ wives, pressed down with grief for their hus- 
bands’ death, gavo up the whiteness of their bodies with the sandal-paste 
applied to their breasts, and thus acted as it were the part of a Karnikar 

a species of the bread-fruit tree Lacucha) flower, which is red 
inside with a yellow coating on the outside. [In just the same way the 
interiors of their bodies were red, while the outside appearance was lan- 
guid and pale with grief]. 

30. (He was succeeded by) Ari Singh a great hero, who 

wrote down inscriptions of his noble deeds in all the quarters, with the 
ink composed of the smoke (soot) rising from the corpses of Ms enemies, 
burnt (to ashes) in the fire of his energy (rage) . 

31. Through his favour, learned* men’s wives were enabled to 
paint their eyelids with collyrium, and filled |heir eyes with tears of 
delight. On the other hand, he deprived the eyelids of his enemies’ 
wives of their collyrium (that was) washed away with tears of mourn- 
ing ; and thus it is wonderful that one and the same king produced 
double eifects. 

32. From Ari Singh was born Ohond Singh, glorious as the Sun and 
brilliant like the crown-gem of princes, his throne shone over mountains 
as that of the Sun over Sumem 

33. The son of Ohond was Yikram Singh, whose sword fell upon 
the temples of elephants (and cut them asunder), who overijook even 

# If is taken to mean * gods’ wives/ tliere would bo an allusion to tlie 

belief tliat beroes killed in the battle-field become gods. 
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Deatli itself in tlie battler field, and spread a tale of liis valour among his. 
enemies. 

84. Then ruled Kshem Singh for the prosperity of the earth, he 
rooted out all the (thorns) formidable enemies with the strength of his 
hands. , 

35. The wives of demons, grown senseless, and graceful in the act 
of staggering, occasioned by satiety or intoxication from drinking a por- 
tion of the blood, gave it in sknlls filled np to the brim and overflowing, 
to their husbands, who drinldng to an excess ont of the vessels placed in 
the hands of jolly female attendants, merrily sing aloud the noble acts of 
that king in the battle-fields. 

86. Kshem Singh found a successor in Samant Singh, protector of 
the earth, excelling even Cupid himself in beauty, who seized all the 
property of the petty kings in his empire. 

37. Kumar Singh then became the leader of the armies of the 
Goliils, of which the glory is curious [as led only by generals after Klin* 
man whose descendants did not command in person]^ which never 
sustained a defeat, and he retook the lands that had been taken by ad- 
versaries. 

88. Then succeeded a king whose name was formed by two words, 
one signifying a Lion, and the other meaning the crusher of the pride of 
his enemies’ armaments ; that is, his name was MatJian Singh, really sig- 
nificant of his qualities, for he defeated his foes with his valour. 

89. His sword could assume double aspects in the field of battle : 
(1) While in the scabbard it did not sprinkle any blood at all ; (2) 
When active in the field in spilling blood, it was not satiated and did not 
seek the scabbard. 

40. After him king Padma Singh, the essence of the rest, protected 
the land of Mewar, and made it happy. 

41. The learned Padma Singh, glorious like the lustre of a pearl 
got from the globes (resembling hill-peaks) over the heads of his enemies’ 
mad elephants unseamed by his sword, nicely inscribed the song or nar- 
rative of the vigour of his arms on the tablet of battle-fields. 

42. On Padma Singh’s ascending the seat of immortals (^'. e., 
Heaven), succeeded king Jaitra Singh, f the strength of whose hands 
shook the foundations of an enemy called Kadole, and who wa,s to the 
army of the Turks like Agastya to the Ocean. [As the sage Agastja 

# fepWI’ ss separation. Taking it (=* to mean constant atten- 

dance, the [ 3 would stand thus : * as constantly led by the descendants of IChuman 
in person.’ 

t There is a small pillar at Eklxng Ji, bearing tho S. 1270 ( = A. D. 121S), and 
records the name of Jaitra Singh as the then sovereign. 
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sucked up tlie Oceau, so tlie Turkish army was (devoured, i. e.,) killed 
witk tke sword of tMs Prince.] 

43. Yerses celebrating tbe heroic deeds of Jaitra Singh’s hands are 
loudly echoed up to the present times in battle-fields by demons, intoxi- 
cated with a drink of the blood of the soldiers of the Siudhis (slaughtered 
by Jaitra), as well as jolly with the embraces of their (own) wives sur- 
rounding them. 

44. After Jaitra Singh the earth was made splendid by the re- 
nowned piety of Tej Singh, who was quite free from fear, and planted 
the i*oot of anxiety in the hearts of enemies. 

45. Tej Singh, a tourist among crores of cultivators, sowed the 
seeds of (the pearl of) salvation (in fertile grounds) by giving away 
lands in charity, and by watering them with the handful of water (indi- 
cating a vow) for giving alms, and bestowing care on the field in the 
form of advices from a good spiritual preceptor, he obtained the fruit of 
virtue : and afterwards having performed ablution's, he raised a store of 
mounds of the spreading renown of his wealth in ail the quarters. 

46. This clever prince Samar Singh (son to Tej Singh), the tip of 
whose grinders shines like a touchstone delivered (the land of Gujarat) 
from its drowning state in the ocean (of the Turkish army), like the 
Boar Incarnation of Yishnd, and is administering his kingdom with a 
liberality and charity equal to that of Kurna and Bali (the types of 
Bounty) . 

47. 0 1 son of Tej Singh, the renown established by your sword is 
celebrated in battle-fields till now, by demons holding in both hands the 
heads detached from the bodies of the slain (in battle), and striking 
them together as if to beat the time to the fourth cadeiace, and thus add 
harmony to the fine art of music, leading their beloved ones into a dance, 
and intoxicated with the blood of the enemy. 

48. 0 I lord of men, all your noble qualities cannot he recounted, 
as there is a fear of their swelling up the volume of the book, because 
your character is formed of crores of strings of good qualities that cannot 
be numbered. 

49. Abu reigns supreme as a gem among the mountains served by 
the gods, in which the sage Yasi^tha, free from the sources of vanity, 
performed austerities. 

50. That bestows every sort of prosperity on those who are impatient 
under difficulties, and gives salvation to those who hold the passions in 
check, that is a seat of fortune, whose body is pure from the company of 
the sacred stream of the Ganges, in such a mount Abu, the powerful lord 

* 1, Earth ; 2, water ; 3, light ; 4, air ; 6 , ether, == the 5 elements j 6 , ear 5 
7, touch y 8 , nose j 9, sight ; 10 , taste &c. = the 10 senses ; and 16, the mind. 
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of Bliawani, tliat is, Sira, tlie symbol of the all-perYading attribute, and 
thus moveable, bas acquired a permanent and stationary abode. 

51. Is not the monastery over this mountam a iiea]p of the essence 
of all beauty ? (a monastery) that had no beginning, and is wonderful 
and a fit abode for devotees. 

52. In which a great many devotees and men of unblemished char- 

acter, and also many gods have acquired emancipation of the soul, and 
thus (attained) the Supreme Being in all the (three) subdivisions of 
* of which the origin has been described with that of Abn by the 

authors of the Purans, that monastery holds in this mountain the wealth 
of the three worlds, under the guise of (its existence in) the (three) 
past, present and future. 

58. Samar Singh, lord of the masters of the earth, ordered the 
reparation of this monastery at his own expense for his welfare, because 
he is possessed with a . zeal in such virtuous deeds, and very -willingly 
founded an almshouse; with arrangements of dainty and sumptuous food 
to be distributed to the sages^ at a great expense. 

54. A high golden fiag-sta:ff was erected in honour of Achaleswar by 
Samar Singh, who perceived the life to be transient like w^ind and 
lightning. 

55. This monastery was formerly occupied by Blidvdgni the master 
of the place, who had rooted out all causes of the least dishonour in the 
world, by fastings in the worship of Siva. 

56. Having bodies pure from giving up all mutual enmity, whose 
minds are affectionate and who look upon mankind with pity, who have 
fully found out the principles of redemption, such lions and elephants 
perform austerities about this convent. 

57. Bhav Sankar, the disciple of Bhavagni and like him in faith, 
is engaged in penances difficult of performance, with a desire of final 
absorption into Siva. 

58. The trees growing over mount Abn, always richly laden with 
fruits and fi.owers, express in numberless ways (by their roots and leaves), 
the diligence in continence of the sages who have eradicated the inclina- 
tion for the pleasures of the sense, to the visitors. 

59. Guided by the counsels of Bliav Sankar, king Sa-mar Singh 
built this monastery -with a golden flag-staff on Mount Abu. 

60. Yeda Sarma the son of Priya Patu, a ]Sr%ar Brahman of Ghit- 
tore, who prepared the inscription that was placed in the village of 
Bkling Ji, among the temples of (Ekling Ji)t the lord of the three 

» wit = a Brahman of the fourth order (of life). 

t The shrine of Ikling Ji lies about 12 miles to the north of the capital, in a 
fine valley, , ■ , ' • 
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worlds, the Dmiio Samadhis Chakra, is the author of this Inscription 
also charming to the minds of the learned, and pure because it describes 
distinguished (and hence noble) qualities. 

61. May this Inscription be a means of liTelihood to the poets who 
read it, so long as the Lord Achalesvar liyes in (the company of) Mount 
Abu. 

62. This innocent Inscription was marked with characters by Subh 
Chand, and chiselled out by a clever mason named Karma Singh. 

63. Dated S. 1342 (= A. D. 1285) on the first of the waxing 
Moon of Magsir (October). 


APPENDIX. 


II ^ in ^ cRur %Te sft'i’snr mgr ii 

# ft^niTiTTHr, fi^ftfcr fiaft- 

crs%Tf^Taif%icn3; \ 

«n^ TTcft 

i\ii wertrax 11^,11 ^ 

^tx ^'STTcT !?. vri^siifcT! 

sxaftvraszcit ftxTt^WTHT§r^3rfTcTix§%f%: t%sT??rarT%ii 

■ 'nK ^ 'M ■■ ' 

ixfiiw ufenr Tfn^nralf ’srgrtfxRcf^^^rsxi ^ 

*1 reT=>3T%®(^lXJl 

lis^ll aJcTT ifsCcT! KtlsRf: ||^8 

-qWlI^! I WTi’isf licr^fJX%Tgf^ 

f’sr w^^^^Tfrx 8 tfT^x i ' fii tcrx 

fwx ifrcu uiijS'i'iidsii 11^^% 1 %T?tiinir?riTfipTfjir^‘- 
’ExrfcXTcT, w HTWFr 
B^li HI*- ijwaicrauxTSTt ii^H 

^■im IjiwTlTTtxi^: i:|clt ISHTlJXtxl^r! i 

irncii frow wiT:eff vrw ^flu 

'S f%! f%gi%T5cNxif^ ^srT^?r 
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W^ffimrwfcT: WSi7cr- ^fhrrf' mf^’s 

ilU^llcr^ 

%Tf^:TB^.* ^TR^T^TST^t^ « ^ » 

^%FRi i^rmcT tTOTR^ STT*}^ ^ffW'f?tTr'Cr 

Kll 

Sj:Sl*3s:rr 

■?'«^ V-SSui SS2*''r' 

^imRriTfiT ^ara=v ^s^^TW- 

Wfir: \8 tcfRTf^ ^ 

S»il 

W ^^cricT^^^ ^ W • 

mmfk^ 

*^11 

’7¥?rir|^ 
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=1° ^TWTf^tr^csm^T TT^‘iicnnfw^Tfiit{^ gicig^- 
*r ^'W 5^\ ^*r w: 

ffefw^fTO^w 'sriwrfti^iT^waTcr! Tai^t- 

•KTmi ST’S, 

li\®li WJ WT^f^cr#TT5TT%J7TTl?r^*rcrt 5 ?.^ — 

fqr TTp|irrg^^% ^Tf%RI^5Ct tg^fT R9 

^7vc fwr: ^^nf^cn?^' 

»3;5f^wm*si'HTi[*5r ‘wrefprftrfe^na ^rttcr? 

%r%=g?ppT! %i%^¥rwcr s?.^ 'srcrrtr- 

wf»T’?)T^5 

tl\\ll %f^crT' %f%^fr^cTO ^ ^ 

TTpl^n^n^r t^Tcfft ^jitt 

^TOTT^^ingiiSFr: n cft^ ^»=['^- 

f^cT! 

5^ratTTr%^T% ^fTTcT! ^Tcw^srr \‘> -s^iniTi^i^TTiTs 

50(^55! -mw c(f^% ^> 1 %^ ^^?!nf»f^TiT! 

- cf5fTIttf55f% ^ 

il\=^il ^Tfcr 

!*rirRtwt00^r(#^ ircTt 

swifinmit^T^ fMr wf^?;Tf3ir 

¥t?t: fttrt?5frR; ^jir xr^jirra^TSTt tf'^5»Scr ^a 

sjsiTXjj^fjr ’5’iai:if5[5 

ll\^3 

STRW ^?f!:*n^:nii«R ^rfejcf iTiHr^R^w ^0TT5t0^tia7%Ts^[W 

¥WTs tfT# =s«f^> ^ETf^r* iwwT*!ri'^»i^»TW- 

%il^! 58;^^i^5iT%<rt 

’5r^l2%r^ ijMriirr sfirfcrcr 

i^£ 
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11^,811 8® 

f^WT^pCT! ?W»T^! 31^! Q\ •gWJMS 

^3TNf%i%jrf5 ^Ti-^RmcT: 

^iJT^3T-W^^ ^IlTtTTHTJTPWT TPTSr^lTr=i£rflc!%T ?i^far 

i,\'i]i ^riTcr $3f=fTOififl 

5RT5^f?T5^f5Rsri' %WTJTcrf^?i! nm 

TTTfT^ »i^?n?TDEI ^i^filsiT 98 

TO ^^sfssft ^for^^sRTOSff^f^s niqTf^M^xrf^s sfiR^snicrqTftH- 
t^!ir^rT^5t^nT^^:«5:Jir wtto sy^ 

^TOrrfrfwf^^fiDT^ir =^T?<?f^3ff^?fwNft 

OTT 
5111 

ll\<il ST’ScT 8^ ’Tlfw 

sinr ^^wjffw ^TTwrar^fTw^r! f^^srraT- i:cr^E w- 
■^^TO^riDWJTcR-! TT'^fK^g^^: Trwr*if%=^fliT Wusih's 

^jrpii=^^y m wir^! T'wniFg^crrt xf§wcT=T2fww* 



t^^^rr: 5ft€t5?2R5rf^: 0^5 ■mssft 

^'J?T 'ip 3lTf»ra fWJC 

II'^'SI! f^=g^^3T 

f%cn ETW- tot^^ttIt- 

»a:irf^’g%!w%r ^^BDfTTT ^irfOTT^iwt^J 

f^JcT! W- 13. 

5EtcrifT=f Tff?gt=atTl ^rara'i^^rag^girTw =4\3 t=^- 
sTra! y.^ 

^awtg^%T ETTra^T tot!^ ffw: ya %t^ 

W [ftr tiTfa ^ i qyrq'g^ fsrar ’srfeisRE'sr 
yj^cicr: ^EiitwftTorr 5>TTTOi^T fMJt w 
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?ft ^Tfir >14 cr?rra%Tift 



li\U 

T^'^WfcrT^rg^Tf? «»£. 'a- — 

TfT^ 5r5Tfn'ff^T'^Tf^*rti%i^ ^%?iT^rriiiT: wa^a:- 

fgi'Rai’Tcrs tr^cf! | w^cTct^ 

Tmtrnrtncn ^’^rr’^TrHfTTHTf^faiiTJC 

t%[w cfllf tr^fer 

f frt^Ki ^ jFrT#¥ft%^ 

11^<»II fifstlj! lis^*!! apR^it>«mT% ^fq-%^?:! ?m- 

sn^fl'iTSirra — T^^x. '^rs[2RTs ’^fwtrs^f^cerrsniT — 

. ' ■ w ^. . ,sl : 

cH! fff^fw! ^n^5Ei!^- 

i& f*f(*rsr%Tf%^^ afirw^ 

ifJT-mm ^»jl,^w f^^Tfa- f^irTiiiw% f fe^it- 

5(ft ■^lff5iT%^T^5[: W-aEftRm5:?n' n «rT^ 

B5^\ll ?fw^Tr^T3n *r ^i^^rwi^sr 

^{%cf2R! af^r^jar m ftrwfwjrr.’ crw %t^- 

’9^?!iTfr^ wrar 

wra'^ncftR^TT ^=#T %T!rRi^5er: 

ITTfJinRtnr ^[SfTWl^TfiRTTSfflWr- 

efWkJT! ^T^ST! ^ UTcmfcT ^TJRP^JTfftcrt =^jfftf¥^WW»ffT I WI^- 

m8 ^i^sjjanprr ^i»^3DsrxfTsrprerw wr%^*- 
f^srfw srr^t^f^w^^cf^ ’repf sr?r- 

g%WT*f sr^r#^ 

— W^P^WK^f^JTW 3r5R%S!W 

HTwr^tf^T 'w 55ftwrt%fi: wwch^ittfiit^- 
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iR^ll w: >3^ 

srrftwpr iTT'gtcr ^ett vrs 

®8 =^f^T ?lftl tjift ^ 3g3r wwtr ^{tT “W 

■si.trf ■gr^q — 

fsnrf^ «^T*f ■qs^DT cft-qwlfiT^ 

?Eitgcf $cr firorw 

'S'3 I 


n^^eil C?T *Tt%! 


’n ^?ftf«rcr ^fWcrt ^F^- 

WTTJ ?t^f%;?Rrrjf srar ^ cnrr 

©x: f^ %^r: -i^JT^cTci; f^qf^JT^: %lf? IRif# 

fifi^T ^^"ra: f%3T^ ^{TJTTsf f^JTR ^ 

trf^’T5fwt#w^ ’sft%T5iw »irw 

'Si. •qgsf I'cltcrraT Tnftrar «T^g^T»r •q^tRrf fsrsn^- 

ll’^lill SSlt^^T •— ?TT 

’CO m- 

lilfir spif^^r^^tTR^iTcr 

ftJDis^ ^=^*r m ^rf^jft ^-wcnr! %Efri^?n^T^’=\ 

5fr|Tr^! ’mf^sn^rt^rgl^icrTw^T’ST^ '^- 

l^rrarit %k?:: %ra3?ftfw^ ajan^- 


f^crrerit %pac?ftfw^ ajan^- 

mn =^1^ 

'c^ ^,4(*rTi ’EfftcT^S'cR 

wD^FTf^^Tii^a'^: ^PiPr ■^^’^fsRornrr '^ctj flcwhpr xr^recnjrer- 
-sr^r "^w^^lwr t%^5fi?j5r ^^ ^^tnr’g’^pq* ’c^ 

rfirrw q7f^5E3r 

l^^r^srcrt =if^3n^ Fat ir^ crRf%^- 

gsr: inrf^ ^*t f%rr srf^^ ^8 w% twcft ^ 

ott 5rF£?2J0^ wr^m f^r ^=11. 
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R«ii grr ^ 

%Tf^^cTcr X ^tr^f 31 

5rfT5t%: liWTtrsr^^^ w ’a;wT ^jwt- 

^rr t%fec?T HiT ■qr^fir^Ts^f^T 

¥Ct%V cTc^ wcrt'^ HTi^srrftr f^rffl- 

crf^^<- srrfsnr 5 it^^ W 3 ir ^ 5 r(^ 3 f r w%- 

trf^cf £.» Tr3TH^qqfT% ^^[3^ vcm^-. q-ff st 

_55r3i% qrr^^ ivsii q: 

f, , -ii w% 

scft^rrat f%'q^ qr^ ^ crt^ w% ^f^*T 

cTsrr £.3^ 5ErqcC. ^ q(TW^3irnTT*3%^fciTT% f f%qf 

q^^T*q3i; JT'?q33T€ffP5fT %Ti#t \ ^nwqr^jiqf 

qTftr'ff^ \ ^wtt qf^3ii!r%3cmciT 
m3Fftq j?Tcr^ q#t%Tq^»WT %i'it%%T \ q%TqT?TmqT^- 

qRTfertt qrRFwq %T^f%qiT \ qT¥fq^l€t?TT3Fr ?njf%qr 

tn'fTc +i^*cr«3Frt 

IK£-I1 W 

^ trff^qiT ^ 3s:Tqnfq3f3i;cjiqq! 

w cr^ qqtw \ 

II. 

Text 

II %qT^iTqT5%%qRro33-qr^qrKT5g«q^;qTwr335q?’qiqT5i- ferq- 
l^mSHTcTW qiT(^cffr3?j^?rfi^i7Tq^^- 
lfqffT«qif?W qqfTTc^fEWq: igWTfqcTJTqt SRqw^IRWq! 
fiqfifqrjTqi qi^nff*3Tqrmq! ^qT^RisgTsqq^ 

■^t3Frcr: q%qfcr|3C;T^fJl’sq^qitflf 

III. 

Text. 

m i%^t'ci^etqiTq3rqT5iT=s qrrawT^Tar^q^ifenTf^R^qs^r^^T*^ 
in^li cm^ffqiTqiq1%’q =^§^ 311 - 

qnirtqjBcn^aff 3^ciciTO? xrf tfKdmfqffq 
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1886.] Kavi Raj Siijamal Das — Oa the VfWd BiJ Milm, 

trfc^wre^ m 

Rl! 11 ^Jt?DT3n%ncT_ ^JST 

TTiT^T^ ^%3r! ’eitsit 

traw xm ?:T5r tiwfc 

IV. 

■ TexA 

,£%ran:^ 

»5?iv srgWfHT- 

XT?: li'Sf VT5RT 

■■■'•# . --J 

cT?5er?l t[;^iTr^ tncrTf»j*m2B?T3T?rfsr %*r 

sfjrgi^^r^ 

— — — ~ — — — — -— 

. ■ •nJ> ; . 

— qtjin^i^ri =g»uTKt5r%5R?T ^%t- 





gTf^^inrf%5rm ^r^ifsqiRi ^f*T 

^ ’e^fg’^^2’ fl^w. — — — — — — 

^^rgwirfq^i^ri' ^e^fl50»rsfxi^Rt ni# ^ 3 - 

H.8 '^i?f?93[fcr 8 €H% ’iJT^siJrffr 

craif|qn?rr ^ 

^ IVT^T JIciTSIT! 5EllK^t5JT%{32i ^ \ 8 

- mi \i ^ 

sff^’^T^a «fw — ’■ 

3T^PiW?^=« ^ 
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V. 

Text. 

3t% ijrr^T 

(Ep^ ?;Rm*nn=5RcfWT 



«T3tTg'# 

-q^ 1%^K ^T%3i xfflrtn^ Tf%^r2tf^j'q'f?i =sft^ai- 

3sft5i^w%5siT ^fti?rTJit(i3i|»nT5Paf’^ 

’ra’^t iii^Tt*wT5t ?rfT5o:5f |i^f^ 

WT'Sf ^?g[Tr?;f%‘tjf tiT?RT*f ^cn’g»)3^j=i^ 

— WIST! l^TTr?:%I^TfW! ^TOWWWTWi-'^twi^^ '^t%mWTW: Mf^- 

wfwt #wsTC3r^?rwifl'3ifw ^rtirst wwfw^Tw 

^WlWTW5ET5n!w 5jtfwW||S cT^rfffqiT ?i^fq^rWT W !3^T cj’wr 

iTiRTW^WciqiW \B WWT t^^iW i ^TWTS JTSfqWT ^T 
JTifqqnwT! wwir w'^fqqiTWTsr. ^a ?iTnf*i 

>!^q;qifwTr fliq^wwcrcq?; ^wicitfi^CTflT war 

f%5lt^WTqi!t: Wtll^ WIlSWcT- 

sqTwfww^W^ igwMf wTTSiww^ wtk*i?i§T *isws^^'tfrrwff %W W:fiT- 

ffffttqx qiift; ii 

\ VI. 

Text. 

qsnar qww wik qs'wwTiiF^ qT% ^w§=wv ?iTiT^q^ wr'^ 

WT W3!^ ^rq^wT ftTWi%^w 

«\ii !3r! II IrwRi fsTiTW II wrr*nw5Eqvr! ^?;t! qifcr qsfw 5fq 

W m- ^RTWfW9T< 3i5q% I wiwiisq^! ^ttw- 

»qwrs«Tqw iiqiiwr Hwqt’g^t;! w fqarg sr 

ro «i in*ni ii\ii w4rw igcrrsr mi! urgrfw 

!^tSti%Tft?rqq ^T ft’WW! 'WSH XT'WiT 

f^W Wtgfmc! W W^T 

i^a mrt irii «Erq}f[iTmm?:'*qf«i3rq ^^tswv^^R! ^^T%flTTrT*i 
^t^qfifffSfT mwiw’ERfwcr! I w<4 jTTwwjrwnrrfw fwci^T wwif-r ’qir- 
wsi! w^tqjmmfci wsii^i^q! w fsr^ 

\ Os. ^ 
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PI! pn sot 

aiOTiflr ftR^sRiSfTrfiT itsi 

lra*r JTSsr wt ^^m USB in#pEr 

ii^Ui f 3j^ ,j^cT®T sr^f 

lliu ^OTH^mraOT! ^ Cf 

og4 ^-si ^isji’sn ’5TTcrsi s^5eN^% mi 

»<ll #! aRT;cl^^reQi^'%T5q^Ts f^- 

5B^T iKn ^»l^55r ?f3T^ #31^OT^nr 

II® II ?:s ^%^T3rfvraT OT aR^t ||Sll 

sfTH'iaf 5n?T iEfRTO iTOT s ?nnft? f r^ta^ifk m ct%t- 

«*T.‘ im %fti ntfTT xT?:5r*fi5r^ts ^fwsOTsi 

f^ilT 

B'CII 51 ^jrcTt trrcaj^ITOTJTTi I ^ tJTIfff«ltm %TfH7P5WT! '9T- 
fjft^rr fOT 5*1^1 OTT Il4.ll 

crcif¥1% 5ri?j! ^Erficr naww ^Tsif^aw* ni^r^crs 

q^irfcT I IT 

114 II frcT! fiiOTJr «3Tf%jr?7T jgTH’- ^%^Tii% OTn?? ttPstotj 
?:T 55rf®r5r ot^t’t 8\®ll'fT^<?T ^^isf^OTOTT^n 
wra' iif% wr^' 

ll^^R^TcTi 5# ^“Itssr*- otot ■g=w^T 

^Ttr^^J WT5W lit, ^11 OTRt^ ?151% sra^T 

\ *51?!% ^fOTT^: I srT3Rirf%c}T snf^ 

it\\ll ’JS^TOT^ ^JT^OTTSTT! B^HII arc^t^f]-gg 
lifcff^! sR^fwf^f^cT^^ijrfa: EnRr[**f?;’5niifff! i artwtwTWfwiaOTr 
smf^^R^cirf’gifw ^T ^ 

lll,*!.ll ^ 4W»3;. (^f^cT ’sfttT^! ll\^ll aft^csriOTCTST- 

xnfiff'^% ^ST TTfwq=^^ 1 ^^TfWWJTflaR OT^lf OTT^T €k* 
OT -s^ ii\8|| 

ll\^ll faii^arsaR^traiBt ftctrJT^: ^1^*54; Tf^OTT ^^?T%T' 
si^: I ?i5B5T 4€W?R5i*R3if^! 

e ♦ 

5|fR |l\1.8 

a 
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Kavi Shydmal Das-0»i tie PritM IMj Bdsd. [No. 1, 

||\8« ^ xirt; 

^>T%, 

«iswe 3I5^T ftr?=¥(TcTfTs ||^^|i ^f%5r 

^ 1^-, 

f Tf^cT ^ ^ wtjft^^: ?rp|f)- 

"'■'' ''"”® PiN 

wsFT TiT?;r 

amft 

^>w w w^i Bgift fiiWa ii^t, ^ 5 ^, f^f^, 

’ETJIT ^Ucr ^5T«I^g! I 

^ ■^”' =>^ 

R\lt 

||\<S-|| ^Tire^^i I ^ liRT 

5 '^, , 

ivmwj w^n «ir# TO 15 . 

Ry^^JTO ^ iiftrTOW 

R« II TOTsiraft^ iBrfqft a%. »-««flia5rai 

R^. «. fif* ^ 

ft„a. arJtefS,,;^' r^ 

««» R<ii afw Trt^ wf^sTWSrftft i Iftr^' ' 

RM KSS. I w a«a aas «i«iift „* ri=m,f 
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1886.] Kavi Eij Shydmal Das — On ihe FriiM Eaj Bdsa. 

0=^^! n^® ?T3^!TTf*r f^grcTI gifT ^iflcT 

»?tT 5?,^ cT fw ii^\i! st^r^rJii StTor^^flr 

1 sr^’sr 

R^ll ^^ffDraTFrr ii^^iii ?rii^ f^i^f^lcf- 

1 ct^ ?:«r tf?; f%^w il^^il ^si- 

I =g^ igtw cfff: ^?t 

sit’sr?:: 11^811 ti?T^xrf^m?gctn:^f^e- 

^JSfT: I tIR ifR cf 

it ^tc?T r % fqsjj 

list’s!! 'gn ^5r?TC^f% 5?% 5}R ^f^irfcT ii^aji ftrrraf^ ^TOfTT ^jwt- 
1 ^qT%T 

IR^-II ^f%?::ii I ?:T5iR^ fi?TKf%r? ^itr 

feJlciT 5R1 t^ II ^>©11 sfTOT fq fgjq^t tR;srq(jR'q%q ^sqq- 

w 4qffT 

11^® 11 %T ii^Ri %TS[t%tfci: tif^iwg^crsf *1 ^ %Tqi sf 

f%Tftq?IR; 1 ?r?TTTI^f{f% qtXKR W tflfw f%5efRq SiqTq qf^ 
qiqnffj ii^tii ^fq: %q?Eirtqr m 

«^?.ll »i.¥5rr I %iqT33R'|t tmt Rlf^ciT ^qf^cTT ft 18® II ^TT^- 

f^ETfl^tlpwfTOarqiD | g:5ll^q{f%- 
qn^ ft^Rq 

ll^*?.ii q%*r 118^11 si|<si^^ qii§qT®=5i^ i ^f%iir 

»3jf} IlS’lll R^Ilft ’SRqf’qfR- 

H^^ll TR •mw- ^w^fticrm: ^siftqw i^'ft iieqil 

tR^raftr ^ cR ^ 1 ftffciT fiwg’‘’5iqf wws 

trow 88811 ^TF 

8^811 fl\f^=b4]gi mSRf IRftfts ft?W 5EI5POT ftcI^F 

WRR 1^3 •tm 1 lRT?n%lft ?RcIT ^ftanff ftigj q^T 

^.ft ft^cfT ftfk ftftt 

ll^\i| qsiTCT 'srtTJCTiR! 11811! qsnqmtsqq' iRwift^^r^?} ^tiqs =g?!ix 
’qRT i^ft ¥r iwrlt i% 1 Rsq: ftf^cT! if ^ 

iffli! ’^>€l?siiirRi3l| irat wftiqiiqt ^ 

fs O ft 
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Kavi Raj Sliyamal Das — On the Fritld Bdj lldsd, 

^ 118^11 wg;^eiT^?;'^5JT 

^crg’sj! Jirstw srfir 

fi^'®|| ^t%f^¥T<*T5r |18'®ll ^51%!nff¥if qtlltepT 3rtT5- 

t ctwffr wb'sw 

. SJ , ■ . 

fltft;^ 

II sen 5f*r%t: 

•q^3iT*rcR5n^ 

■■, ■ Vi ■ 

distil ^4^?nf3Tj% I sriiT ErTJr'g%=>g[?;f^ ?j%*r ^^trfw flwfa- 
f?«i?sw4jrc?5rT '^trfir W' lll.“il itsfcr 

^t(i I ^ 

ii8«il»=r3 ar*iTf? ^sr^xf^fri iiii^ii irfii 

f ^ifTT xx^r: gif^ ^WT! tr?:»ncwf*f^(vT f«¥ mHX! i 

’EPgXT wlt*r 5Rfi^ irra 

88\ll fw ^x: ^ Xi^ "i^firwxifxifgx lli55.1i 

>^X^ xrapctr »*T3 fw ^4Hx:?XXHxfft ^wxr- 

f%«wxf^’St I ftf'gxfw 

88*^11 ^X ?5Xf^%X srx:«xf^ liiTref^«! =5W‘^5tiif%fcf 3^fx[ 

Jfftm iPr«5f ^ers 11 ‘il^ii xeW* cixxxisgjn^! 1 mj 

^ ^?:xrxfrr3 114811 

il8?ii w*n:^®;s xrx;x ?xt t^x'sxt^cf xewixiftsrs 

qx^t 8448 

^^xsf^wi ^Ef^xqerq^xsif 
118811 ^3ir?E^ ft ^r« ?fjftftreift%t^ft^ftficqr! 114.^11 to 

^.5if^*fT qft%X »XTqi5^X? I fsxf^x^x^^xxxq W\ 

xpif^XW 

8848 xalixi>'t5X« xRixftqxxtot xj^SF Sift xErcr^fSrgis^g 

qxxrst? xpreft X0f%^f%^ig;’w^5|^xft ni.’cn 5 e;t=^t xeixtx;- 

ftffif xxxqicxR 

lia^ii x::iiPB»rr(t j xtsj s,0 114.111 

^ft‘jrf^»33Xfi f%f^ct 3#Er«XX snxGfX^3t ftqq30R%X 
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1 8 ® II srsi^i I fq sTiJiTwrlw wrsrr 

wr4 »Kirrr 

* * idwarf^ fef 3TO ^w!*Tf ii^^ii * 

^ 8^ srg «T3Tgf% ^ 5rett%: licJT I 


^ ■> 

appendix. 

I- 

Translation^ 

It ^ ^ ^ 5 =fR: TO %I 3 Jt# J 7 ^ 

7n»r % 

^ 5^31% 5n?wT?: ^cT5*i^ ^’wt^h: %w^RT»?n- 

^ irrfr%T^MT f%w sr^fraoRfpr f%w% fist: ^%r% ’W’tTff^ w 
fsccrtrt ^ ^ncT sisf% trfw ^miffTW^ ^srort^m 
■TOT ^rr^ grar i:w ^n:^W3giT*T ^?fn=^sr 

fg^rfrpr%5i%T w sw^RcRidig ^ ^ 8 ^ „ 

if=ft%TcrT Trrf5f%T If fN^3TOsrTsnff%f%n^^ 

^rerir ’T^ % 

tf ®f'ft ^?rr ^ ^i|<4 55^*5 g^frt j 

w %r HR II 

sr^’scfi-R- sni^ «!??: w f? «itr% 

jiiR?!t3BRl^T% tf ST^ srriZRW ^ w^cr sfara irittra- 

^ ^rqrfw ?^T5rT % f ^Rrtf tw fw^ilf I 

% tmP ^T ’5ffa[55% [ 

3r?)T %ij%- w^t^RT ^ wsrrar 

it ^ % I 

t 

: :■/"' ■'■■- 
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Kavi Raj Sliydmal Das — On the PritM Pdj Rasa. [No. 1, 

5rwr% m. fsrer wsn^rr 

’n^% t%a!j% w^oWT5fi gR# srwsR 

<\ fls, ^ 

^ ^Tgi %fiT ^T srin^^: 

11 8 II 

fsT^ ^ 55^ mjfft .^Tf ^ 

^ ^ ^rwT?g ¥r=l*rT'Er %t ^iTstr 

%T3% ^cl^tfi ^^Tgi: 

wf K'n !35er5Enwr*i ^ffl% 

Tfftr ^f^eft^ % lig^ii 

3C?J ^ ^T^fgi^lcrT f^^cIT % 

sfiiT fsi^i % I \^w m ^sr gc^ 

% JTltlk ^flt^T WtT^5f ^'^IcT !®TTT^T- 

^ K II 

’0KTgi%T %%% 'ggc ^^cr%T ^1-?: 

^1'%T *ftJT %rw RttJir $5iV ^*r 11 'a ii 

^ \ ^fgi^ ^ 

?TTC^ 8 ^ElTK^it 1 

fsrtcr?: wmi ^cf^ ^ *rTWif% ^nTiiUT^Tft ^’Scr% 

^trmr^irc^^ f5i5f% sr^Tgr% 

^iTT[% xrt^tt%% §twr 15551 m 

Hill ^ II '= II 

^%i% R8 WIRT fl^tl IT^l^ 1^T% 'UlT'fllfT W«f 

?!s;#iirT ^Tirc wot iiWr^T iTgiir?;^iT% ^3Rt if® 

% %® ^Tl%T lTOT®?;^n% ^i% 5311iK®^:^W tftflOT^lTt 

®^Rn^Tft^% i^cl^TWtTl WWR%T IRl U'^wtwWT- 

^ Kll 

s?.8 cftiiR % *nw 

uiwim 

gt»3?iTsr r^ 

a isfwiisrslt / 

WfilllsTt y/ 
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i 

® tn=>y*tra^ 

II, \» ^^rarsNt 
\\ §5rii3;sTT^ 

?,8 

siitwsrsrl 

if^lWcP^tTTt 

%f*T*Tr5r€t 

xn^iira^ 

Si'S SFTlTftWEt 

^=g^iT5r sfWccm' 3i?n?{^* snn^ ^Ts^^r’siT 
% ^%i%r snsi^^^T ^jFf ^'5r«iR:% ^ 

i}T f^€l% 55rT»i% sfft ii\®|| 

5b%^4 m 5®[i!i ^squT^r 5a^ if?!?: 

trf^3r5t% ^jiTTsi TO ?iT?;3!r^%gT^ ^ iitot % 
?rnT5T % ^5f !3W% ¥IR% ^SRlst ’S?^% 

si ll\\l! 

Tiftt tmw m fi?: ^'ft 

¥^t% ???;t ^1 SHT?! 'mTO w ipaw ?n?T5w Tjm ii\»?ii 
^ ?iwT% 3 i?rt5t !%tji?:f5| ^ ii?: kist ^^iiflt?^ 

Timm ?i^s^5T grara ^ctw ©if ^asr f?prr 

^1?: 1*1 nffT %2nWTt 5CW Il^^tt 

^ Tar:'lect; 
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=#55 ^ 1:^=5 htI: ^asr 

Ufa #E?5I% ?:T5I irf^ t2T 515^5 

5iT 5ffni\81! 

=3 5 5T r r5t % 5iTl%%5i?: ^ 5?K5f^ 

5i5r|t #TrH>3ffr% #5^?; %r5f Jsr 5T55i%r .5imi5i% =ott5 
?p¥l5n% f^%% 5T5f5|i=C; 5503% ?:^T% 5[5^T?; #5T 

3C0n 5’5 5 TOTO:sI 51 t?fT % ITTanr Tmi % “155% lft%T 

f%^15 ¥1(5 ^#5 TRTlfJI^iT ^T5 %t 3 t|: % #5FIT f%^ jf#¥:5T 
%K 35K5T 5?!:% ^ ^[¥1^1 % 5# in5TJt5T % ¥151 
5¥1T51 5n: ^T# 5niT5 ®5IT IfW ^1=^ ^l- % t% 

»W5T5% 51%% W5 %T%T ^ 5?^ 51¥I55% €5RT5 5 #15 5»T W[- 
55r 5 ¥115% %T31 5 #% !¥!% %T1[15 115 %T lit 55T1T %5 

flfl? ¥15 mr life# % %5f5# 1|\^|1 

f%¥f5HT % % |i3!ir¥:^!i%9i m#! f%WT ji5t it fsr^i 5T51 

tm^fli# % 5fic[ SIT Hi 51 irar iir^45# % f%¥: =3# f55' 

1% ^T lT15|f% 1¥1%T ¥011? txcfT ^ll 51T ¥TR1 ^ 1X51511% 

■ ■ CK, , , , ; >J', 

%T^ 51515551 %%T% trTH»555r 5r5%% 55# Srt5^ 55# ll\«ll 
3¥1 H^T 511% l?r55 %T llT®:5i5%5TlT f5¥T15TSI 51551 5111 
Sm 13 515% 5# % tpcg H 511=34 1 f% 3¥f 51^1 511 

315511 55 15 51 (W0) % ^mflclT % %T5 555 3fl5 % 

f%=^ 111% f55T ^511 551'5 15’W ^ lll%i %THT 1155151551 
^511 Ilf55T551% 51 1f55 5155% 4 t« 155T5 531 ?g^ 3551% 333 
1# %t 51Tf5T%T 455 355 5T3I3T 

53313 %1 31%% 51^ 5515 S31 333 3551 ^5#3T 35%%5F11 

... (p^ ■ 'N# 

3T%% 533 55t3 5^%1 551 #tf% f535 5=1 #5 #5 %T5i3T 
5T3%513I3T s^® 

315# 55%1 '^% 5513155 35^51 3315. 3^ tffSRfsfsji %t 5 5# 
%T% 5i5%T 33% Dfi5t'5T3T 35f55T % ^3 55133% '3133153 

5ffe5151T 3:5 515i;3 1^35f55T 

f33% 5351 3#% 35 3131% 33151 331 53 f% %T f5#%5%%% 
331 ®3T ^531% 313% «IH 51 ^3% f5#% 5 %%% 313Tq5 
5115155. 
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wt *Trtw 4 =ff% 

i}^cnt^i% ^i5r% ^sfcrr^r i:^f%?iT 

^ «a S%% «5 

^ ^ ^pg^iifr% 5rir^i% sr?n^ 

•ruT^ 'IT^ ftr^rntniT s^»i, 

!5^!tR %J%=TC % aBR% fsiH^ ^ ^ 5 J i,^ 

fl, =s^ ^ wraW SH^m, 

»T^ Sl.^ ^ % *fDT %T urar 

UK hpIstto ^iw%r «iPEf^ ^ 3 ? ^ 

^TH^rr% ♦TTi}^ qjTJT f%5IX 
5^-s. £.0 CT^ ^rKmgai TOiw 

II II 

VI. 

Translation’, 

^ ti^ 1IK 3115% mm ?rm%5w rT^k % 

tfT^r % 5R3if % fll^fTtliraST ^TT^WK 
^mi ^m^n: mipm ^ mpf^ % $% 

^ ^WcTTjft %f3Ji cmr ^iwit % $% fsTsrt 

%T f^^ci Rm mx^ ^ mm k^ 315cIkw[% ^ 

%M %T m mi 5lf«r irl^ irfcff%^s 

^^air ii\ti ^ 

wm tr?;ts^K w€t K^% % % ^ gjKlK^ mfi^ 

(ms 9^ %K % 1 I^^ % $?rr 9iCtK %T mem 
^t% 51^ ^fK ^ 'f3^K% mizi S'^T % 1 ^T% %irw* 

H 
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?T% 5»ipCt 

Rll 

IWT 3HI % 

%rc ^ %k f5r«% «5i% 

^T ^^mp*T WT3i^ ^ % $5eT 

^qil: % ^IT5I Ci^ f*»T5©^ tRcT %T tRSTT % 

%*; wf ?Jt(^T 51^ ^ f3ra% f%ii% *nw ^ 

^ % Jtmqfw ^n 1% % ll^ll 

»i5l^ % ^mer ^T ■03^ % ^T trscJT 

?i3n%[T % ^v&m si^fTiTSTT ^ng^trtTR ^ t%i^ t f^’5% 

^f( % t%ir^ «t sprcT %r ^r^nfi %K 

^^ci^r5^%T ^Kt^T %T *n[3I% iibii 

W53T :3:q9iT3@n[ qi5c% ^«iwr q€t fr^ ^i^qj t% th ^?fT ^ ’TO 


ms qT^*3rf?i gtg’qr €J %pft 

%r: ?:t5it ^ % ’R’stro?: wr qqwt % f?!?®?; to % 
OfqTOTO*rf%^% TO sf^itn^ % itaji 

W Wi: KT5rt^fl% ^JITOI »[TO[q3!I% ??3TO ^WcIT % 
TO53^ ^ *I %Tq^t 1%% qj^TTOt^t ^ %%T 
fmw 3;q^ % ;35TO^’^ TOT %!?: SfTJ!!^ WT TO%%% 

$?rr %?; =3 ^?t ^ei^t to to®t % 

$% ’cnn ^T ^Errasr qf^' ii^ii 

^3t ^ qT%f %T TOT%T q'T qiTRqrif 

5Rqqff set %q ^ ^TOfq% qi?;% qt^nri qn^f^qr ^^tr % 

TO a^qx qrt^qf % sg-JT^T ^ftcIT % fTO% ^ ai'l^T ^fit 

3flw% 31^ ^^qiqrr q<twr TO^f tw tot ms 

infl%r 3 jr:3!i qi^ ^ \m\ 

TO %?rw '^si^ifT %qT^ ^aiif qirf: % ^rnr qrjx 'iq qtirqT mm^- 
STTO ^ TOT qTOTq % ^ f^q% t qq^qi^ % ll’=ii 

%[?: TOT 3r3Tq% fl’q% f%% ^T^wftiqi % TO^fT ^ 

ft!W TO 3Zi^ qTO ’STO grtra- -qqgTO ^fq^CTO 

'tTTiq% TOTq) TO% q^ TOq ^ tiTT ^ q%'€t 
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ma!n?rw^^tfci% ut5!wi^t snemwi 
iifr% ift^T '3511?: siraT % %!?: Enr 

®3EiT % ciT^ ^fsf f%5i%T 

s% f¥g%T ^ <s. 

^ snt ^ %r?; ^ ^ ^it ^ 

%T3T 15;T st % 5^511 f3i5Et% $% %T 'IT^cT STJRT % 

^Tcf%T srsiw ^511% ^ Wtr% ’J!?^ % !Tm^^ f3I¥4t% ^JT %T -q# 
s% %T WTci % qrtrr 

^ra%T 'ff V 

^Tpft qft st %qT% 3pfrT% ^RTii 'fuQcr ^Pf% 
Era% tft (- 5 ^% tT=f;c% ^ qR?T) ^ ^qsrf 

WTW® 5sW^ ^ £n¥ fiwr f^% q’stw ^cqw 

% ihfi’sr ¥s^ ^T ??:% 

fsrccK ?ffH % iiwa 

¥rqr?;i¥^qn- gw winsw w^^qTtsifiw wr^ ktwt f^% 

WWJWIW ^TWT 31Tt%W 5ncJ% WTW ^ ll\^lt 

% % 5tt!%w% wnizci% f^an m gf^sn[% fq^r 

^SJcfWr '3JWWK fWWTfWH% %¥%T STTcJ^^ ^fc(5!?f 

wrrc wfTiit%?T% sriwtw cg% ^?iw% 3 i4%t 

q[T% %?: affWJtW} ^ITWT 

^wr Wli #^aff ^WW1% ilTH 

'3^11 WT %?j%^iwT %flTWWT ¥Ratrw?;%qTwr ^ter 
5Er¥pr ^wtcT 5f*n: % ^ fw^Erwr w’frr 3i;a:fjT 5 ^ 

=11^% gtwT mm n^n 

^qit %t (^wwr jr?t- 

f«if¥ wTEirw^ %Tw gjswwT wifww %re wfwi? %5i% ?rai wr ^ 
w^ci fwJ3t % ^ g«TX!r% ^) ^ ¥tcr ii 

¥1% fwwrw aciwiwffiSRt walisw ^9CW ?J5im 

^1% wnw # tifcwrai ^ 

¥[% wrrawTO ciwT xrrftiTO #wt qnwi aEfRw 

;q;^IT ^XW aftwWtJRt ^CTWt 3cq3 

^m [\\u 
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Kavi Eaj Sliyainal Das — On the Pritlii Raj ’Rasa. [No. 1, 

TO iiT?rr% % %T?; i it 
«w 'srcfroCt^ ii ix xcrex^' ’©xsr 

SETRTSI ^T*I®5[ t[l^ ^5R%n'?: 

ixx^^% %r?; Jilir »xs E3 sturl *x% ii\<ii 

f3j5r% ^T^^rrsiT ^'s§t 3 ^^^fswi3i^x% %5s: 5^-qT3i 

f3TO% 'srrc® ^^wi% ?;T5n^'Sf 

5X%TOrfT 'WT^fl^I E%»3TTr ^Tft[%TiT 

3i5r ^ ll\'a|| 

■5»r^T 'OT'ftf^ xtTx^ ^x[% tr«i% "ft nxfH^ % ^ w^rat 
%rc silt ^TEIT % SRTt ftrc XTtfl>SF; 

sn’sr »rt5^ witii % fmw ^ra^gTi sSt 

%sj% ar^ ^ a:x§%% isnf^ ^ftf- 

UTO^ft xTif% % ll\'=ll 

xixsi^ ^ ?::si% s^x % f^TO axnxff (to^ 

^ six% % ^xrrx: ^mro) ’^^xaw ^x x§ir ^ ^xjxk 
g’TO %x^ % afl% % %?; 3*1^ i ^‘sfii 

t%fTO % f’g XRT f 3ifl 'S^siXciX %$%■€[ w^ TO^^xi 

w W3T ffxgcjTxxciix. wxf^ 3r^*n^ % %x ^ ^x'^^ % ll\€.ll 
xpii ir? ^xxxfj^ ixt wt ii'ft ff ^xw 

TOxr^ ^x:^x% %XK xsir ^ ^^rr ^x xi’^i 

503xx*f *na!:^5E:^^1% % fsi^a^ ^?xx Eslt % xn^w 
«xrx n«>ii 

fro^ WEt ^5!X^‘ ^ ix i|\5il^gx% f^^ t%wx: 

?[ficT faxoT^ ^ %^T 5R5;^5fx% %xt TO^n xf 

^TOix EXH a«^\ii 

xc^ xTp? -TO^xT ^rl # ^i^f^arr% 

$%axfw fExxs: ^ fnrox^Fix *ft crncx^t^ 

wixf IK’^.B 

M^eiinx: t?:^i§^x% ax^ % %xf*Tcr ^xfa^ ^xxft 

5xt5awr^'’i 1 ^ ?r^^rTO t^: arf^fJTT?: % ai|«^ 

TO% %si t%x3x%fx% gfwun Kim ik^ii 
5Fr^ ’SK'^x^ PfiW^xBt ^^x’95ft% TOX Jix% »5t anix 
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% ^51 W % % 

^31 %ra% 3[3# t^Tl% TTWr Tf5# TtrTErt SRW %% 
t^^Nt % tri^ % Tftw 

ifi# w^3TTS%T =3^ ^r^t^3E:% ^sttt % Iw rsii 
^ r %^cn^fMt %%t% ^11^% ^3^1 s% 

31% ^^^ 3c^% SETOR % ^ ^r Kwr- 

^r-SETTIR^Jl 

wi^i% % f%ff ^T ^iprr 

SRT ^ iiT 3l3r[il^% %r ^ tlSR^ f^T%I 

iRn% '5ni% %i%T iT%f % %T^ ^ ?r; fire% 

^ITW^3T ia[%r % ^r%t 

^:r5fT 3T^ R^ii 

ERf^fiT %T w ^5B[% ^ % g?;e 3 ^ Ji(*nn% 

^ sfTfr 

**i% %R: TIcT^ ^P?3:^raT %I3: SptlOTT^If 

3;i^T«6ff%r vrsj #ft?i fiRpr ^ =3 tpi^ ■irrTOPsjTsr %r 

ftri t%5I5f tv^f 1lf!I%T %T 3^R% 1T31T IK^I] 

351% 31^^! fesji ^ f5%T3T3Rr ^ ^ 

W % ’W^l^T w 3f%cr 3tW 1C^% (313: 

3TT3I^ 3iT^) ^T Wfff%3:’frQ3T^ 3?qW ^ ^ ^f!f% f^cirr ijgf 

WRW %r: ^38% 3^% 3rssr 3 ^ 3 ^!% ^3cit -snt ^ 3 } f%^ 

313 %r J^cI3:%t W%C%t%3T3%T^3;3tcR?Jr3J^ 

fcr3% ^ ErariWTT 3[f3% 333J% ir33a3T 3ff% 3^ % 
s?rr?t %T 3:3 33cr ^3T 38?::^ mfk 3 ^ 31 3lf^wr^f% 
wfe f33§cIT ^3IT ll^oll 

^ fw%i% %3% ^spr %r % %?t 3 t %% ^ 3i3r% 
3^8%! %3^ ^f 33 w=^ f%5rr %i3: w% fe%r 3i 3133 
% =f3: f35rr ^rit 3 it 3% % ii^\8 

15 ^ m 3ft f3i% KT31 3fi% mm 3^3 3 : 3 ^ 3tP3^% 
TRW % ft!:€3: TK 33Tf[ ^3 % ^13 3T f333T 3% ^ 

V mm %3IT% ^31 ^ 11^=18 
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^ 'fZrRIT % ^ %T »ft ^ iTf 5ffif TOIPT^I mi 
% %I^ ^ fWJT pEff MJfT n^^ll 

ITET % TrCM*T ^ %^T ^ 'R^% E3?§t^ ^ 4zW 

^ liT ^SfT fit ^ WT%S% r^SIl 

differ isftR: % iw ^r«Rn =3^^ 3 r^^% %¥rr£i 

»rDr % irt^ fsRW TTTs %«T5i $€t 5^ ^ fe^ri 

c\ 

% 3ifR: isn sh s% ^ 

fT^5f ^wqiw 3c# Trfgilt 
$T % %r: srem tDR^ ^ ^rii: 3 it% 

% iiRili ^ 

3?ET ■§!? f^i% Br€tc:% wt 5 r^$ 

KMT ^ W Ki^ Kn»i*cl Klflt KMT 

S%IK^|| 

5iRT5i ^ sRri fg^rn% f^^WTK^ % ^ wi ^wrfsi^sR! ^tk 
^T Kit KV€t %5IT 3^^ KKT ’JT'^ ^ •qw 

JTK q[2qt i'T qtif^qR: |fitk kt^ s^it o^'®ii 
TRi qK ^cT^qfstT KiKrr % g^w m ktr ®[^ %qT «!tt qqq - 

^f%cT SWT %i %T JT^fq *IIR% KTSrr iRTqW 
qiK% Kwseq % sftci%5[raT s^ir ii^'=ii 
t^KTSfKf K# s'K ii »rt3i?n[ % ^tk qf^K 

^T s^T fJTqrqiT % qil qmT kw Iit ftri 
ft^MK fqqqK^T^qqi% >5^% TOT % KTnJf 

Kf3K %TK fflqiq €t tot % ii^tn 
TO^TK qralf ktIkhk ’i^ ‘TO ^ Ki^n^ qsit tn^ ^jk 

#Wq«SK TRU KT§t lie*!! 

K^TR % ^?iT ^JRST %TKfWT % ftf fTTIK % 3itR;®ST qq^^T 
qqq ^iTOT sqjT % ^ %t fqr tsg f^T ktwt^ iq^ %qTqflf% 

WT^^ Kf qiK 5}5T in^l fit f%'=g% tx %j[X ^dSix 

q«qi€t qirf q;q kt^ % kkt qqiTK k^ t trqr qiqqr qnr^ jt^ 

»5K: KMT l^ ^T ^qre ^T^r q^^qTt %q^Sf^ K# %i5t II 

f^TO i KTTOr qf qu ftff KMT 'ltKST% ^ ^rfi Kl%«*I'?r 
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?i?0T "ira- swt % 
»g|fl^wxnfe%r ^ r 

% w %crT tt ^ 31% ^ iT«^ 

^ Si^ ^irT^% =3311^1^ % ITO^ 

551 ^ f%% 

w*f *^1? ?n:3ft ?;wr s% 88*^8 

f^rflj^’ %ifTi ^sr:% 5R%p*rrr g?r#t iRT% ^rtpft 

f®%i^ ^rrfF^% srw^jtsi ^ ^mf(rt 

wsfcra f^=i^ tr^craisr it 3n% % s^ 

(it?Ef i^i 3TR;ra% ^ it^ % %r ^it Jffst ’ac% i% 
f%3§irT 'gTfi%) ^3ct % icw ^ it ^ 3ra;d%5r 

%3t :5:Twt tw ^ s:3 33jq5wiT 

11888 

isstpff €t ii3t 3 ot ?rf ^rt ^3ti% ^srm 

»i^r% ^rnr ^ %t^^ ^ %t^ ^r^ti fi 

50^^ ^55^ ^ft^ ^i 3[%' iprit 

%55?; %h: ^Tti ^ncci 

^ s[T^ ii8«jji 

^%T#t WW ^WW 3TR % ^ i% ilT ^tf^ 

W<T ®^^5RIcI €t ^ ’3:§t^ fi^t % 

%v3 ^T 3050 ^ ^ 3050 %tfk3iT3: 03Tc; ^arr 
5Ejjft 33%ii% wf% k:t5it ^3n ^nsni ^it «se5?it sw 88<8 
^[3ltiT ^arciii ^300 % 8 

t %5r wTcT i isi" crra^ 30 ^ %t mii 

iiit 5nfi%T% 38t ^ i^iTO if f%% ^ gs% 

^ % % tw ^l%t it'aro vim 3Ef%t:3iiT % 

5i8tT f%*i%T i% 3 SJ 1 P 0 3§'5i1: srf 0 ’Ei% 01 % 5g% 3 ^% 
?TO%T ^tsitra ^0011% Jlt% % RS-aa 

• ^ f53'?% ^3HEfit %■ m % '33 % 330^^^ '5* 

... _g^,. .. <gs«. ..■>S»\.,... ...-^.. <«!«> - 

ir^TO^T TWTTW ww W<M , % „ 

* 5% xxaiT in: 5S3 ttstt it 333 ^mrc itanc a«ft %t 3i3rfrt i. 
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Kavi Raj Shyamal Das— 0?2- the Bnild Edj BdsL [No. 1, 

t *1?:% ! UHTBraf sr 5tTTTO% ^ ^- 

Jft ^*TTST ^sfcf 

f5W # 3rT% %iisr ^ ^ ^ci m ^ti 5tT%% w% 
srit 31x1 srr ??# % P'^ii 

^wt ^wsxt^^rx % sxiTi4%T % tmw Wfr sr^x^t 

■<mi % %x^f *^fK 3Cf^cr %^TfiT?XTiI 

5if*raTi^4T^ % it sen 

^i9W % fwsr^ $% ■qi?: ^55^% JT% 

tw cm ifii%^^qi% %T3: q?: ci’m qqg'JFiT 3f3ri5^t% 

^(fXT fsre^ ^T %T qqcW 50??^ qqpft^ %^ mxci^ sjuxsr 
qii wxq^^ ?rq^ ^ % ^I33!r tfii#! 

qq^T qsHt 'qqxrsmTiitiqqft 5?€tf%ifci tTqnrax^ llioli 
iq?: qwT ?n3:qf[ i?: q tiq w 

fsram qt^ft qq# qt^ ^x'q^iaiiqTt %K qt«ft ^wcrr 

%i3r qsnaqsfft ffi^iptxi qiiqiif jjot qflw q^iq q^ 

q^i^T qxqr % f%5Ef^ irq*X '3ctl€t^T ^ft^qq t^xpim^ 
TOT % %T TIE ^TT ^txqi ^3T ^ qxxTtqr qft 
3[Tr qq?x^ tojst ^ ^ iius^ii 

qsit qfixi" qfq ^trirrc qr^ WRii^tw % qxx w qi3 :% qx% 

■■ ■•■m 

3[®qt^ ^q^ qiW«w f%% q^ms qq fqtqr: ’^Wq? q% ^tfi% 

grfw qiT^T ^TOT^iT % ^t^qq qiqT qrqtT^ %Tq 

^ 'q'qq qtsfq ^ fqqfq qiq #q«t q!fq% qsw- 
qqr qjqqrt: q[qqT% lli^lt 

qpfrq qiwr^ qgfiq ir qxq %t?: fqqi^ tpto qqnqHiq 
qiq%*qq; qq 'sqq^ ^Tffqrr =^*qT qqqxqx qxq^t u^xq % 

q3^ qspq ^q^^qxi^ fqi^ «xqi?R:% qiqfw q^xq f^xgx % fi!X,81l 

qqiq^ qqx qw:^ wqqx^ qRxqqqxq^ fsw^ qrax % wq 
qq qtsi ^ TOxfq qr^ mRT^q igqq^^xqt qf^ qq q g ^ ^ 114.411 

* wqr^sf qxqqtq qiqmq ^qwqx qq qqrqlq wqx qiq ^ 
% qq tfSqq ^ qqqq fqqq^qr qxt q 
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Rww t?: ?gT3ra?:€ =3^^^ 

f^wr %r: €tt%^?§T % ^rraji" ?i«f 

IfT tT^JTlTOt trw c5tf^T^^ 

% lli<ll 

^ HT^ cEcITCcn^TW *{W stur! fil^ 

’STwi’ ^•.3§% % tt?riiT % CTR 

% m\\ 

ww rIciw % ^rtjgr tji?? %tt iIt ^ ^32^ %T 

^XRsar ?rf sTTsxtrrar % ^rtsit fmw^ $€t 

stut fii'gffTcffg^Rr# f%^r ^ct ?riT5: 

^ fsf^ig sidt gs3:%wT% w ^ 

trraw ¥ 13T ^ ’C’ft «fwr 

% ll^D=!! 

’0313; ?n3^T% MT=[ ?xg>3;^ ^or tts 

rIc!^ W^cm ia€.|| 

^f^iiTiTiiTf ^3T ^ xrraTg#:^ ^ itwi $% %r ^ 

^mnlhr ^secg? f^jr^ti‘ 5Eraf t% fgirq-e-^T tr^ 

<A . ; ' S»' ■ .'«»''.■ 

% ^T gR3:^T[^T w^rr %t %25rt liTircr 

^ wi=fiii %5Egx#n% ’Erl jist^t 'fc:lgT€t %r?; 

^l!igi3;i ’SSq^ 'm ?flxfegR5E!t ll^®!! 

njT^sr sT’gtci^ ^rwqlcri^ sEni^ ’sn’c^r 

gilr ww wfkr ^r^fisRi’^ir %Dn!^ ’ ii 

?rf fk# %T3: ^fwir teTf 

#Tft ll^’^ll 

figfEr Erkii.\^85^ RiJiir?: ^ \ i1k*i 5[3xfkfg!30: 

5:f% utetN^ 

* 'sr*r ■3;Psi%t %r g’fTjr wj ^ ^f’C x:>r 

^i?5t%T saJTT I 
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[Ho. 1, 


Notes on the Chittagong Dialect— By F. E. Pirgitee, B. A., C. S, 
Inteobuotory Remarks. 

Tb© language spoken in CMttagong is a dialect of Bengali, but 
greatlj corrupted, owing to tbe remote position of the district, the 
strong Muhammadan element in the population, and the tendency in 
East Bengal to speak quickly and clip the words. 

These causes have been at work in Bakarganj, and the country east 
of the Meghna, and the language spoken there differs from ordinary good 
Bengali, the difference increasing as we proceed south-eastwards. The 
extreme is reached in Chittagong where the difference is so marked that 
a native from other parts of Bengal does not readily understand the 
language. Thus ^ means I can- 
not see ; means everything ; stands for ^?r, 

after that. Ordinary colloquial Bengali is also met with there, or at 
least words used in ordinary colloquial Bengali, but such words are 
mixed up with purely local expressions, so that without a knowledge 
of the latter, it is not easy to understand what is said. 

In offering these notes on the Chittagong dialect I know how 
incomplete they are, how many matters are unnoticed, and how much 
remains to be filled in to render this sketch thoroughly serviceable. 
These notes were collected some years ago, when I was I'esiding in 
Chittagong. I have since then collected memoranda when studying the 
colloquial in other districts of Eastern Bengal where I have been. 
Several of the peculiarities here noticed are not confined to Chittagong, 
hut prevail generally throughout Eastern Bengal, though not in so 
marked a degree. I may hope, however, that these notes, incomplete 
though they are, may be of use to others, whether as an aid in learning 
the vernacular, or as an inducement to supply what is wanting. 

Rotes on the Grammar of CniTTAGONa Dialect. 
Pronunciation of the Letters. 

The letters are the same as in pure Bengali ; but the following 
peculiarities may be noticed — 

^ at the beginning of a word very often has the sound of the let- 
ters (h) and ^ (kh) in the Hindustani — thus “ a split bam- 
boo is pronounced kh4im ; whither P j^onde j who 

kbaun. 

< is often pronounced like i? ; and is sometimes corrupted to 
thus ^ fSf&, I should recognise him if I saw 

his face.^’ 
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1886.] F. E. pRTgiier-^Moies on the Chittagong Dialect. 

W i>s almost inyaiiablj pronounced like s ; thus I a^m is 

pronotinced asi 

^ and i are often corrupted to ^ ; thus for get up ; ?Il1% 
for sjtft eartb. for ^Hhe court-yard in a liouse.” 

^ at the beginning of a word is very often pronounced like /, 
—thus for I can.*' 

^ is often pronounced like ^ or ^ — thus for C^f%51tsr 

I threw ” ; and for throw.** 

*t sometimes and ?Ff generally, at the beginning of a word, are pro- 
nounced like h — thus ^<551 “ all ** becomes hakal ; C*TT<r ‘‘ a noise ’* 
becomes hur. 

^ in combination is almost always distinctly pronounced as y — ^thus 
^yfj ** kargya.** When the vowels ^ and immediately precede the 
?af pliala, they are pronounced as if the vowel t came in between, and this 
is especially the case when the ?r in combination is followed by the vowel 
^ — thus he measured,*’ is pronounced maipye ; evidence 

saikhya ; ’^tc^3 ** he came ** aisye. Similarly in the presence 

of,** before,** is pronounced samaikhye. 

Coeruption op Words. 

The chief peculiarity of the dialect spoken in Chittagong is the 
extent to which the words are shortened by corruption. The chief ways 
in which this occurs are these — 

(1) A single consonant, especially a hard one, occurring between 

two vowels is often elided, and the vowels open on© on the other without 
blending ; the elision is almost invariahle if the second vowel be ^ 
or ^ — ^thus; “ call *’ becomes j and come *' 

become and a bamboo hedge around a tank ’* becomes 

‘‘ to see *’ becomes Ciftc¥ ; C^?rt^ ‘‘ all ** becomes 
and then ^Tc^^^he binds ** becomes father-in-law ” 

becomes i5§?r ; “ I ate ** becomes ; ^pfs sit down ** 

becomes having opened ** becomes and 

draw out ** becomes 

But ^ in such a position is often changed to* anuswar ; thus 
I ’* become thou ’* becomes ‘Hobacco ** becomes 

and my ** becomes ; and thy ” ctT?r. 

(2) A compound consonant preceded by a long vo^wel in the middle 

of a word is generally reduced to a single one, ail except the last being 
omitted or being replaced by annswar j — thus “ dry *’ becomes 

(3) Final ^ is often dropped, especially in the locative affix in 

nonns, and in the infinitive of verbs — thus “ at home ** becomes 

“ to say ** becomes 
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rU Pinal ^ is omitted in the 3ra person, Past 

i. v“*»i a™ to «•<■■ *^*=1 '""t, , to 

3 -+1. OTt in the first syllable, sometimes insert t 

ae.S,™Sy *”)" ^ «... f... 

.ri^TWi.toaa“»dder",y«i»;3to^t«“^ ■ 

(6> i. was of »ve»i .Jllobles, ospeomlly «»so bowved from 

ood Ambio, fb. i, ■■ 

follo™^ sylloblos “ l toit »oe?vos 
becomes ?T8^t “a haola (a tenure 

« charge ” of a tract of jungle to bo reclaimed) , 1 ( • ) 

" connexion ” becomes 45^^" 

DBCiiUNsiON OP Nouns. 

The declension of nouns does not diSer materially froni ordinary 
i.he tteciens ^ chaimes due to corruption, thus 

Bengali, ailoivance being tuo » ^ peculiarities 

tl. 1rt, of tie tofr— ' “ “to “ , a. Ablou™ io foomod orith 
of L”- »d aolocou™ olto d.<,iB tto A of tbo temmoboa 

“ ra >’ so tlot'it oods in t, ns lotira to “ »“ *■'“ *b . 

.5?!, Sm i. no..- to tbo bond its.H. b.t in pninonns to Bio gomfrn, 

““a sort of donbl. c»,o i. somotimo. met bitb, *!"•» 

loe oues)''»t»siston'. [bM]." I bsvo also lioi.i-d 5ISTO by tie 

teoTlil , (to) of too wind ■• i bnt this enpmsmon scenm to b. mooely an 
Xc i too common ns. of too pronominal f* “ to.. ' (» wi.l- 

r-y^on-toH-it”) to denote .omotoing tint ono oannot nnm. at to. 

moment. 


Sing. 

N. 01’ ^ ®°“- 

Ac. *t?C? 

I. 

D. ‘a;«c?r 

Ab. 

G. 

L. «jj® 

V. « *1? 


N. 

Ac. 

I. 

D. 

Ab. 

G. 

L. 


Sing. 

C'EPt^? a tank. 
c^Tt?: 
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Numeeals. 

affiled to tie .eord Z o™.*. Sw ■ e.ghl thiags.” Wien 

and ooetiingo,. pi. J. ItTX:“.rr..ot?T„' "!.T 

c Jiiiae, tlras csf “ tLat particular niglit.” ^ " 

(for ‘SfTOT ) IS also used, tlius cprwi ^tcJT “ both thiiio's ” 

The Vebb. 

The most striking differences occur in the eoniugation of the verb 

uch %aiies considerably from ordinary Bengali. Verbs are all coniu- 

formation of the Past Teie 
(and the Pluperfect ^yhlch is formed from it) presents several differences 
which depend on the final letter of the root. aeienoes 

« , forming the Past Tense is by afSsin^ ft 5 

and C^. to the root if it end in a consonant, and t/t, 4 and f Jffi! 
end in a vowel, for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd persons respekively. Th7s 1 s 

distinctly pronounced y-thus^tr-O “I measured;” ^or (S) 

I came ; ^CJfr (or ^TCWT ) or » he came tijfcir “he ate •” 

“ I understood.” ^ he ate ; 

,, ^ ^ also W ), the affixes are ft wi 

andC5rj respectively— thus ^g;ft “I did;” “I read-” md 

¥1 IS sometimes changed to ® thus Sf^ft or “ I seized ” The k 

I ate , cip^sjTsr I threw ;” JiTfe^lsi “ I danced.” ^ 

^ The Pluperfect is formed by affixing stisf, sjt (or ft ) and m f a 
ist person. Past Teiise-thus «I had written;”^ “I 

had begun;” “I had done;” ^f^ftift “rail JZZT’^i f 

' 5 lTOTm “ho had come.” ^ ^ seized, but 

Tlie 1st j^ersoii Future is formed by affixinf? m sfjtsr anri -syi^r 

or „tho.t . co„i„.live ». k, ft, „,.f ft,, ^||’ f 

The Sobstanote Yebb. 

Fresent, J^ast. 

1 . - lam,” “ we ai-e ” “ j ^s,” “ we were.” 

f -sjTftsn 

3. ^ICf 
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The following is a specimen of a verb in its Ml conjugation. 
CoNJUGATioiT OF THE Verb to do, make.*’ 

Dresent, 

1. « I do,” “we do.” 

2 . , 

3. honorific. 

Imperfect, 

1. I was doing.” 


2 . 

3 . 


Past 


1. I did or regularly ) 

2 . 

3 . 

Pluperfect. 

1. ‘‘I bad done.” 

2. ^?[pT«11 

Future, 

SI* or ; or regularly ^?rjy and I 

' shall do> 

2 . 

3. or 

Imperative, 

2. “ do thou” ; and with the negative ^T, ^f|r6 

3 . 

Infinitive and “ to do.” 

Prest. Part. “ doing.” 

Past Part, ( ) “ done.” 

Oonj, Part. “ having done.” 

The following are specimens of other verbs, which show variations 
in the Present and Past^Tenses, 

Verb 5tl%C^ “to keep.” 

.:pf 0 st,'' Past. 

1. ?lf^ or ?TP?rj 

2. (or ) 

3. 9TW (pronounced raikhye). 

* This form is most common. 
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Verb to eat.*' 

Drest. Past, 

1. or ( ) 

2 . 

3, ^Ti5?[ or 

Tlie verb to go *’ bas an Jmving 

gone/’ wbicb is often added to other verbs^-vC" , ’ ; -^^0 forci- 

7- ^ ^ ^ v, a, to collect, g?; 

ble, thus C^c^tsi I went away ’’ ; r. 1 ^ 5 * 

The Ixtrrogatiye. 

A phrase is rendered interrogative by placing 5^1 aft. :j verb, 
expressed or understood, for the present tense, and 1^ (som? )Bes ) 
for all the other tenses—-thus tlej ‘‘ are you going ?” did 

you go ?” 1^ will you go ?” ^ ‘‘ is it not a char 

The Negative, 

The negative is expressed by which is placed before the verb, 
thus~-^|% sc 1 ^ 53 ^ “ I shall not give.” ^ “ do not go.” ^ 

“ he has not come.” With the verb ^tc^, ^ is often blended into one 
word, thus— becomes “ it was not.” But the ivi]>erative use 
of 5(1 remains the same as in ordinary Bengali, thus — ^1^5 5(1 “ go.” 

Adverbs. 

Adverbs of place are formed from the pronominal bases by affixing 
(1) C^— thus C^IC^C^ “ where ? ” or (2) ^1, or (corruption 
of «rt5( ?)— thus t^l, and “here.” 

Adverbs of direction are formed from the same bases by affixing 
or f% (corruption of ttc^ ?) thus — “hither/’ “thither;” 
C^Tpfr “whither?” 

Adverbs of time are formed by adding the word ) or its 

corrupted form to the pronouns, thus — “ then.” 

Vocabulary. 

I append a vocabulary of words peculiar to Ohittagong. Out of a 
large number I noted down, I have struck out all that were to be found 
in Bengali Dictionaries, and th^se that remain are either peculiar, or 
are used in peculiar senses. A considerable number of the words, how- 
ever, are not confined to Ohittagong, but may be met with in Noakhali, 
Bakarganj, and other districts of Eastern Bengal, 

# Char = a sandbank in a rirer. 
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^1?C^ 1 }, n. to go to stool. 

) add, together. 

q, V, 

(for ^tfc^ ) s, ridge of earth 
dividing fields. 

(= before, in 

front 

Te hands 

1. palms ont- 

2. prevent a per- 
3 ^ son coming against one. 

’35lt^c5?1 ' , s. kitchen. 

^T'S?1 fky. Tinclaiined (as property, 
■waifs Imid strays). Pers. 
scattered. ‘ 

s, small water-way in a hand 
s, hermitage. 

s, the top (of a tree), the 
prow (of a boat). 

5. scratch. 

s, clasping around a pci’son^s 
body with both arms. 

s, a workman’s leisure time 
after work is done. 

5 . rongh fence made of 

stakes. 

s. small wage. 

5 . a bolak (q, v.) with- 
out the pendants, 

adj, quarrelsome. [son). 

to burn (a per- 

s* silence. 

s, extension of time. 

(^dj. another, different ; W?f 
^ttc^ to close a door (but 
not fasten it). 

(loc. case of jpron-. 4l) adv, 
here, in this |)lac 0 . 


adv, hither, in this direction, 
adv, so, thus. 

adv. here, in this j)lace (cor- 
rupted from til ?) 

particle (= f5, ) used with 

numerals to denote ‘^‘'things,” 
and with nouns to particularise ; 
— 3TT^ seven things ; 

that particular night. 

(from and '^tf%C;5?) 
to approach direct, go straight 
towards. Its imperative 
“come straight here!” is used 
as a cry to the neighbours for 
help, when an offence is being 
committed. 

(from ) ^. a torch made 

of a bundle of split bamboos. 

adj, right in front, straight, up- 
right. 

(from cJfj time) tised in 
composition to denote time, thus 
when ? 

adj, stark naked. [open. 

^T?J1 adj. unenclosed, unfenced, 
^i%T adv. thither, in that direction. 

s. simple country folk, 
who have always lived in the 
country and are ignorant of the 
ways of towns. 

^1 s. buffalo-shed. 

$. machan or raised place in 
a honse for placing paddy 
baskets. 
adj. straight and upright (ap- 
plied to a cow’s horns) , 
adv. now. 

$. basket for collecting cow- 
dung (z= ) 
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(pronounced koi) ach. where ? 
in what place ? It is used to 
express strong and contenif)tiioiis 
negation, as ^I11, ‘‘where 
is there a road ? “ there is no 

road at all/” 
s. quarrel. ■ 

(for ) 5 . the livex". 

s. s-witch, small branch. 

s. . low pot with a large 
J month. 

^1% a jhali made of npright 
S|)lit bamboos spread out and 
fastened to transverse strips of 
bamboo. 

s, log, block of wood. 

^^1 s. small earthenware vessel. 

^5^31 s. the head. 

s. small natural embankment. 
5. split bamboo ; 
a plain gold circular bracelet. 

5. bracelet, vnistlet. 
s. silver khara. 
s, edge, margin. 

s, deducting, deduction. 
s, band, embankment. 

$, constructing an embank- 
ment. 

jprej). for, on account of ; in, 
among. 

^tlt adj\ severe (applied to a blow). 
.9. beifer. 

s, old grass. 

^Tfl^ kite's V, a. to defeat (in a 
lawsuit). Arab. 

(ioc. case of pron. {% ) ach, 
where ? in wliat place ? 

1 


. s. sugarcane. 
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V, a, to husk (paddy) by:. ' 
pounding. 

5. seduction, intrigue. 
s. manger. 

‘ 2 ?. n, to hasten forward wdth,:; 
aqger, lit to leap, bound, 
s. collection, gathering. 

^fTt‘0''5 V, a. to collect, gather to- 
gether. 

j 

s, door, (= ). 

s. quarrel, contention, 
arlj. turned inwards (as a 
cow’s horns). 

C^lil 5. field. 

adv, where ? in what place ? 
C^Tl% adv. whither ? in which di- 
I'ection ? 

s. a blow, hit, stroke. 

V, a, to begin. Pers. 
beating. 

C^t^Ttes V. a, to cut, wound. 
ado, at the side of, near. 

a large boat, bound and 
fastened wdth iron. Probably 
a corruption of Eng. ‘coast* 
= a ‘ coasting boat one that 
goes to sea. 

s, small stake in a fence. 

•side's V. n, to slip aside, slink 
away. 

s, post of a fence. 

subscription, contribution, 
s, enter, person to be fed. 
s, eating, feasting, 
s, channel of a rlrex\ 
s, small enclosure made In a 
tank to catch fish in. 


j 
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s. instrument for making a 
liole tlirougli an eartken floor in 
liouse-breaking. 

(or ) 5. a liouse built 
near a man’s land, wbere lie puts 
up during tke tilling season. 

s. bracelet for \Yrisb : also an 
anklet. 

?il^1 s, private path. 

C<r|[ 5. paddj-grass. 

C**]”*^ s, a relation, relative. Pers. 
own. 

'o, a, to dig a thing into 
the ground (as if to feel what is 
there). 

s, mist, fog. 
adv. well, much. 

V, n, to go. 

5. pushing a person by the 
back of the neck. Pers. 
neck. 

adv, leaning one’s body against 
anything. 

9ft^1 s, swelling caused by a blow. 
s, coolie, servant, labourer. 

^ci^l (= ) s. padlock. 

€■^1^ V. a. to publish, notify, 

make known. Pers.jfc^ passing 
(from mouth to mouth) hence 
public, notorious. 

s, cultivator of land, husband- 
man. 

s. status of a cultivator of 
land. 

s. stake for fixing nets in the 
water. 

s, stick. 

C^W s. bund, embankment. 
s, delay. 


s. private path. 

CYfMsr s. common pasture-land, a 
common. 

c^rrsr^i s. cow- dung. 
s. cow-house. 

^Dl (gya) is used during hesitation 
in speech, just as is used 

in Central Bengal. 
s. ferry-hire. 

5'S s. kind of cloth with a 

variegated stripe down the mid- 
dle (generally worn by ]\Iags) . 
s. high machan in fields. 

■^Tt s. instrument for catching fish. 

■^T^l s. clod, lump of earth. 

s. semicircular bolak 

( 2 - ■«•) 

s. foui’-sided basket (= r.^W). 
(from s. scream. 

fttt s. small split bamboos laid 
lengthwise in the frame of a 
roof. 

s. early aus rice-croj). 

15^1 (from m), s. hair of the head. 
s. a small water-way in a bund 
(= 

V. a. to drag along on the 
ground. 

s. male buflalo. 

Cl5t^1 (pronounced soti), see CUT-fft. 

(from v. a. to plough. 

s. husk (of paddy). 

(from fou)' and 

boundary) s. land bounding 
on all sides the land in question. 

(from 'S[Tl%) s. bound- 
aries. 

Ilf If (from ■f.rfs ?) s. eaTO of tbe 

thatch. 
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\ s, -wicker or cane work 
j cover (aroTind a glass jar). 
fW^1 s, a kind of slielf. 

s, branck or sprout of bamboo. 
aclj. cbarred. 

s, wandering about. 
s, brancbes and sticks tlii*own 
into water to prevent people 
fisbing tiiere. 

V, a, to gatber, rise up, collect 
(as water when its bow is ob- 
structed). 

l?Tf^r?r s, teacber, tutor. [cbest. 

V. a. to clasp around tbe 
s. woven purse, closed at its 
moiitb by drawing a thread 


s, a closely-constructed tatti, 
(tbrougb wbicb one cannot see). 

s, circular fisbing-net, 
thrown so as to fall in a circle 
on tbe water and sink. 
s, scru]5 jungle. 

V. a. to cover (something) 
•with (something else). 

f^C15 V, a. to get before one, to 
anticipate one, get tbe start of 
one. 

s, small path. 

V. a. to obstruct, binder. 

^^^^1 s, a servant who does ail tbe 
odd jobs in a kitchen. 

stem of a tree, trunk. 


tight. 

(loc. case of ^1^1) adv, 
where, in wbicb place. 

s. asking, questioning. 

'V. n, to x^ersist. 
culj. sent, despatched. 

and s, kind of 

umbrella or hood made of leaves, 
and suspended from tbe bead over 
tbe back, (so as to leave tbe bands 
free) . 

6'. a bamboo split partially down, 
and fastened around with hoops, 
so as to form a round vessel, for 
bolding things. 

V, a, to render re- 
sponsible or liable. Pers. 

nnder a burden, resx3onsible. 

s. ruining, breaking, injury. 

Clil^ s. moon-ligbt. 

6*. trench, rut. 

CliT<r1 5. (tidal watercourse ?) small 
nullah. 


s. recollection, remembrance* 


1 

tn s. post, stake 

C^S J 




. s, thigh, leg (of an animal) . 

a wedge-shaped fishing- 
net (xrnsbed forward and down- 
ward). 

an open fence of upright 
and horizontal bamboos. 

s. a small pot, with a bole in 
tbe bottom, used in making salt. 

j[ small pond. 

s. looking at, inspection, at- 


tention, 

5 . fancy, thought, opinion, 

■ (= Jbk). With to re- 


cognise, know. 

s, double drum. 
s, flood. 
s, fish-basket. 
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5 . a funnel made of bamboo for 
catcliing fisli. 

s, bamboo hedge around a tank, 
'gsii s. small cloth, or scarf ;=.Hiud. 
gamciia. 

s. fish-basket carried on the 
back between the shoulders, 
s. wall of earth surrounding a 
bari. 

. / XXI ^ 

^ ^ yv, a. to drive (cattle). 

s. four-sided basket(= TJtJJlII). 
"I ^ fg^iierman. 

C^tsi J 

C^T^I s, kind of cloth with broad 
red border, worn by Musalmans. 

6\ a large deep mat-basket for 
keeping rice or paddy. 

adj. (from fasldon, 

manner) of a kind, like ; as C^tt^ 
of what kind ? like 

what ? 

s. flood, rise of water, in a river. 
1^^ s. hon fishing-spear. 

adv, close by, very near, 
l^tC^ at the side, by the side. 

CT?5f^l ) 

s. a kept mistress. 

®jr (= ■^?r ) after that. 

<3?:?; adv. for, for the purpose of. 

s. tobacco. [Mags, 

s. red-bordered cloth, ■worn bj 
®t?r s. bracelet for the upper arm. 
^{T s. cross-beam of a roof, 
prep, from, 

s. mound of earth at the side 
of afield, 
cii? } 

CB i 


(Arab. ) adj, deputed, 

despatched. 

V, a, to search, seek. 

(?) V. n. to wake, be awake, 
from (ablative). 

^iltST V. a. to get notice (of a 

thing), 

V. n. to wait, stand, remain. 
V. n. to stand : thus 
“ stand upright.” 
prejj), from. 

WMWfk pulling one another, 
s. salt in lumps or cakes. 

ifl s, an oar, the blade of which is 
a separate piece of wood fas- 
tened on to the liandie. 

Ttt'ilSi 3rt5?t s. a sort of beaded ball 

Oj. V.) 

pushing and pulling one 
another about. 

s. a beetle for ramming earth 
down. 

mitCM (from the 

frame of a door. 

CWl ? s. narrow path between 
two houses. 

s. a jhali made of split 
bamboos spread out and inter- 
twined cross- wise, 

V. n. to roll about on 
the gx’ound, 

V, n. to run away, flee, 
fi. eave of a house. 
s. open foot-path, foot- track. 

V. a, to search for, seek. 

I 6*. earth impregnated wiih 

. |e!1 j sal,t. 

s, dliforence of opinion, want 
of unanimity. 
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s. a wife’s going to her fa- 
ther’s house. 
s. (lancing, 

adj, fastened, bound (as a 
door). 

s. a drain. 
adj, pulled out. 

adv, excellently, well. 

(=: ) s. stone roller used 

in preparing spices. 

s, the semi- cylindrical mat- 
covering over a boat. 

-y. a. to enter, go in. 
s. vegetation that grows on the 
surface of a tank. 

V, a. to store up. 

^ s, (pala) a heinisj)herical basket, 
with a narrow mouth at the top, 
for fishing, 

^ (= light, moon- 

/ light ; blaze, fiame, 
ctdj, alluvial. 

s. an oar, made of one piece 
of wood. Also 

s. stern (of a boat). 
s. assembly, gathering (for 
purposes of discussion), 

(= fwt©T ) s, fiat stone on which 
spices are prepared. 

5. heap, pile. 

s, inhabitant of a 23ara. 

•^1^*1 low (grass) juiigie. 
s. a low pot, similar to a 
s, boat hire. 
s, side, direction. 

^TfSr s, bale (of cotton). 

adv. at the back, beliind. , 
V, a, to beat (the ground so 
as to smooth it) . 


fastening one’s hands 
behind his back. 

Mag priest (unable to read 
or write) . Burmese ])liungy i. 

‘V, a, to ask, question, 
interrogate. 

{ = ) s. stone roller used 

in preparing spices. 
s, tank. Sansk. 
about 4 A. 31 ., see 
-IAS, lime-pit, lime-kiln. 

father’s sister’s son. 
-l-tu. paternal aunt. 

(corrupted from ?) 

s. the Eastern part of Thana Sat- 
kaniya, east of the hills. 

s, basket for collecting cow- 
dung (= ^e?n ). 

s, dry paddy grass. 

C^tC^ s, a snake. 

I V, a, to cut in a sawing 
1 manner, 

(loc. case) early in the morn- 
ing, before day-break, see 
adj, separate. Arab. 

V, a, to thi*ow. 

^tl% s, a square-shaped chili bas- 
ket. 

s. an oar (= ntWlt ?) 
s, a tank. 

adv, lying on one’s back. 
s. division, partition. 
s, shout, noise. 
s, a hollow kharu. 
s, concord, agreement. 

V* n» to live, dwell. 
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V. a. to pull, row (a boat) ; 
drag (a fisliing-net) . 

5 . scattering (seed), 
bracelet. 

piece of bamboo used for 
carrying things oil the shoulder. 

ItfVc® (witli V. a. to build, 

construct. 

^ s. bamboo thicket or clump. 

(»t«l ?) V. a, to bowitch, 

enchanter. 

aclv. without. Arab. after, 
udy. besides, except, id. 
s. pledgment, mortgage, 

a large boat, bound and 
fastened with bamboo and cane. 

s. a iiose-ring (fastened through 
the septum). 

s. inhabitant, resident. 

(r= •^]^) s. a fathom. 

ft s. large fishing-net. 

ftT:T51%5T s. hand-pankha. 

ft;g!^1 adj. unmarked, unstamped, 
nnbranded. 

ft^t?[1 adj. illicit, unlicensed, 

V. n. to decide. 
s. ditch, channel. 

C^J3[1 s. torch of twisted straw. 

) (from adj. all, 

) every. 

C^»t s. property, wealth. [paddy. 
s, a basket, holding 8 aris of 
s. large glass jar with a narrow 
mouth, enclosed in wicker-work 
with a wickerwork handle ; 
a tall jar. 

the threads of a weaving 
instrument' 


(bora) 6 *. a (pan) garden. 
s. gold nose-ring with pen- 
dants. 

^1T5| ) (corrupted from ^}tC5(T^) s. 
iiliiess, sickness. 

5 . handle (of a knife). 
s. mud floor of a house. 
a-dv. under, below. 
s. time for lighting the lamp, 
about half-an-hour after sunset. 
Arab, sunset, west. 

51^1 V. n. (to bo killed, hid 

generally) to be drowned. 

n. to beg, live by beg- 

ging. 

s. young woman, wench ; mis- 
tress, leman. 

s. headman, foreman (of a 
boat, or of coolies). 

6 *. a man who digs earth. 
adj. earthen. 

s. word, speaking, question. 
s. talking, conversation, 

V. n. to speak, utter sound. 
s. barber ; carpenter. 

(from facing towards. It 
is compounded with ^e?r, 

and 'ff ; thus with the 
two former, northwards, 

and eastwards. 

15^1 s. a hill. 

to make the place 
hot, to have the authorities down 
on one, lit. to set the country 
(Arab. ) on fire. 
s. ground, floor. 
s. feast, banquet. 

CSISII JEJttciS (incla) V. n, to go along, 
walk along. 
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s. lielp, aid (by money or 
advice). 

6*. a Mag beadnian of a vil- 
lage. 

Mag priest and teacber. 

'y. n, to become angry. 
s, weaving instriiment. 

?rt®l (Pers. (ijfj tMgb) s, the side of 
the thigh. 

adj. well-known, manifest, 
plain, clear. Pers. true. 
s, kind of bracelet (= 

I close to, near. 

I (with gen. case). 

to make salt by boiling 
o:ffi the water from salt-water. 

5. peon ; from English ‘ num- 
ber^, each peon having a badge 
with his number on it. 
prison, jail. 

s. Sir ; it is used interrogatively 
when a person does not under- 
stand what is said to him, 
Sir?”. 

prep, with — see ^C9f. 

(corrupted from ?) prep, 

by reason of, on account of. 
s, basket. 

5, an outer or secondary 
verandah. 

V. a. (= to catch, 

seize. 

ctdj\ leased out, sublet, 

V. a. to lease out 
(land) f to transplant (paddy). 
s. verandah. 


(from ^ITfSlClS?) prep, below, 
down-stream. 

(from 3^11') adj\ naked. 

"I V, a. to lay down or place 
J on the ground. 
adv, lying on one’s back. 

V. n. to lie down, 
e. kind of hard light mud 
that covers a field. 

1%C^ prep, upon, 
e. fiame of fire, 
adj. dry, dried up. 
ad j. hollow, 

^jTC^T^ (from *^JT5T ) a person 
related to one through one’s wife, 
Tv^ife’s relation. 

adv. quickly, without delay. 

$, step-mother. 

3^1%^ 5. rival wife, co-wife. Sansk. 

5. CO- wife’s daughter. 

not acting' willingly, 
Arab. perversity. 

adv, commonly, ordinarily. 

3TC?;^1 s, a dug-out, jfiain open 
boat made out of a single tree, 
adj, born of the same fa- 
ther, but a different mother. 

3T[^J aJJ, able, capable. 

s, frame of the roof on which 
the thatch is laid. 

(= p?f% ) $, 4-amia piece. 

(from ffsi loell) adv, very 

well. 

a. to sweep, 

s, salt-water inundation. 

^^?^ ( = ) s. father-in-law. 

(=: ) s, mother-in-law. 

(= ) everything. 
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V. n. to awako. 

1 (from Wl ) »■ evening, 

* 

s. I'idgo in a cMli field. 

V. a. to uproot. 

(Initata) (= 
lialf-brotlier. 

s. clotli liaiid-bag. 

s. veraadali. 

5* ladder. 

s, jointsMp ill food and 
mim 1 business, commensa- 

1 iRy- (** 

[_ eating together. 

time of unyoMng 

tlie plougbj about 10 A.. M. 


'y. to decline, to diminisli ; 
cm] it was past noon. 

s^tcijl s. ploLiglunan. 

tlie time %Yben people 
stop plongliing to tako tlieir 
morning meal; about 10 A. m. 

1 adv. liere, in this place. 

^ pro?i. tliat. 

witb, togotlior witli. 

(= C’ni?: ) 5. noise. 

I tliere, in that place. 

y 

])rorh^ be, sbe. 

ado. lying on one’s back, 
supine. 

= C^lf^ 2’ 


BWiiIW of Bn Emfiror XaUlmUm 

' Lto Cis. II. B. A. S. »! !'■ E. HiBt. So-‘J- 

[Translated by Balm Bama Prasad.] 

I. Views of difpeeent autiioeities. 

Tn the conrae of my constant refereucos to the histones of India to 

totoalio» for mj tootiooroiog wk on 1 

tadoTit ttot Poisiouonttotsote not nmnimons as to Uio Mo 

n? “IL M, Akl.»-o Minirte, a.y. Homiaak Bank Bo„^m, 
oueen of Hiimayi'm was delivered of prince Akbar at Aniarkot on &n - 
day ni.M, tho » E.jjab A. H. MO* (= Karlik Suda Mk, SanaM, lo Jd 

“ ^tTr»t"tko tatk o< tkia, k. »ya tkat tw, st.n 
loccers (probably not living when Abul Rad wrote,) Maulaua Ghaud and 
Ilfas were present at Amarkot when tho prince was^ bora ; and he gives 
al boroscouos prepared according to the Greek (lauaiu) and 
St ol iJogy of tk. paanco, a.kiola do a.ot ag.no. ».n.o of 

tLm nikins *0 sta. ii> Lta and oil, on, an Soorpio, somo naoaalaouau!. 
# Akbaxmmab, Tol. I, pp* ^1"^^^' ^ 
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tlie birtli to Imve taken place in the Sinha (Leo) Lagna, and others again 
in Kanya (Yirgo). 

The author does not mention the annual birthday festiyals as he 
does those of the accession day. 

(2.) Mzamnddin Bakhsbi assigns the same date for Akbar’^s birth 
in the ^ Tabaqati Akbari’ as Abul Fazl, "^ho lias also been followed by 
Badanni in the ^ Mnntakhib-nt-Tawarikh/ 

Their statements as high officials of the Emj>ire, were taken to be 
correct and trustworthy, and adopted by the authors of the 1. Iqbal 
hTama-e Jahangiri; 2. Tarikh Farishta; 3. Mantakhib-ul-Lnbab ; 4. Sai- 
r*ul Mutakharin and 5. Mulakhasut Tawarikh. 

(3.) The author of the ‘ Mirati Aftab ITuma ^ gives no positive 
opinion on the point in question, but describes it in the* following doubt- 
ful strain: — 

“ In the year A. H. 949 according to some accounts, or in A. H. 950 
as others would have it, at Amarkot was born Jalaluddin Mahammad 
Akbar of Hamidah Banu Begam* a descendant of Ahmad “ Ac«» 

cording to the Akbarnama the auspicious birth of the prince took place 
at Amarkot on Sunday night the 15th Rajjab A. H. 949, the sun being 
at the time in Scorpio.’^ 

(4.) On leaf 44 of MSS. Tazkirat-nl Waqyat the author Akbar 
Jauhar who was Aftabchi or the ewer-bearer of the Emperor 
writes : — 

“ While the Emperor Humayun was encamped on the banks of a 
pond, at a distance of 12 kos = (24 miles) from Amarkot on the way to 
Bakkar, a messenger airived in the morning from the former place with 
the joyful intelligence of the birth of a son and heir j and delivered his 
charge in the follomng terms : — 

‘^The Sapreme Being has been pleased to bless your Majesty's royal 
household with a fortunate prince,*' which highly pleased the Emperor. 

This auspicious event happened on the night of Saturday the 14fch 
of Sliaban A. H. 949 == 23rd iJlovember, 1542 = Margsir Sudi 15th 
Samvat, 1599. 

The moon of the 14th night (full moon) is called Badr, in conse- 
quence of which the child was named Badr-ud-din which signifies nearly 
the same thing as Jalaluddin, the name by wliicli Akbar is commonly 
known. 

When the Emperor had finished his devotions and thanksgivings 
to the Creator, the chiefs came and offered their congratulations. 

“ His Majesty then asked the author of this (Akbar Jauhar) what 
articles he had giTen him in trust ? 

* Mirati Aftab Num£ MSS. leaf 212. 

K 
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“ Two hundred Sliahrukhi coins, silver gauntlets, and one pod of 
muslc/^ was the answer. Further' that the coins and the gauntlets were 
made over to Khudawand Khan.” 

^‘His Majesty asked the reason of my giving to another person the 
tilings that had been entrusted to me. 

“ k due execution of your Majesty's order,” was the response. 

His Majesty sent for the pod of musk which was immediately 
produced. 

The Emperor asked for a China plate, and having broken the pod 
in it, distributed it among the nobles, in demonstration of the joy felt at 
the prince's birth. 

The courtiers^ expressed their good wishes and congratulated his 
Majesty on the occasion.” 

(5) The English anthoiuties have simply followed Abul Fazl with- 
out further, enquiry, e. g, 

1, Erskine — History of India under Baber and Humayun, Yol. II, 
p. 254. 

2, Dawson — History of Hiiadushin, Yol. II, p. 160, 

3, Sir H. M. Eiliot—History of India, Yol. I, p. 318. 

4, Eiphinstone — History of India, p. 453. 

5, Mill. — Gives no date. 

II. Opikioits op living Scholaes. 

The statement of Akbar Jauhar makes the hiidJiday fall about 5 
weeks (the period intervening between 5tli Rajjab and 14th Shaban) 
after the date assigned by Abul Fazl. 

This diiference put me into a dilemma, and I had to put off inseid- 
ing the date of Akbar's birth in my book till I could satisfy myself of 
the truth of one or other of the statements. 

With this view, the first step I took was to put the question to the 
Persian scholars of the day, through the columns of the ‘‘ Khair Khwah-o 
Alam” (a newspaper published in Urdu) in an article contributed to 
that paper by my friend Maulavi Ubaidulla Farhati, but without result. 

Hext, I referred to the under-mentioned learned gentlemen famed 
for their knowledge of Indian History ; 

1. Raja Siva PrasAd, 0. S. I. 

2. Maulavi Sayyid Ahmad Khan, C. S. I. 

3. Maulavi Anwarui Haq (Mir Munslii in the office of A. G. G. 
for Rayjputana).- I am very glad to say, Raja Siva PrasAd, to wliom T am 
much indebted for his assistance confirms the statomeiits of Abul Fazl 
by quoting the same date, 5th Rajjab A. H. 940, from some of the Persian 
works alluded to in the foregoing pages, and adds weight to their state- 
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^ents by proving tlie same date to be mentioned in the horoscopes of 
astrX’werr^^ ^ possession of trustworthy old Hindu 

of ^ horoscopes 

the Mughal kmgs and of the Eajas of some of the States in ii- 

Itr^Lj; ^•■’ ^ell-known 

hereditaiy profession; but no reliable horoscope of Akbar ifas been 

Amari-rt •'’ / labours of Dr. Hunter who writino- of 

Amaikot in his Imperial Gazetteer (Yol. IX, p. 18-2) s.a.rs : 

•1 “i ■'■^as born Akbar the son of HumaTi.m the 
exiled Mughal Emperor, then on his way to Afghanist^. So pro 

snmed spot of Akbar’s birth is marked by a stone-slab, with an inscrip.' 

This passage inspired me with the hope of gaining my obiect 

wardTs ^ well-known friend, Sir Ed- 

■r"- f'"'’ S. I, Agent to the Governor- Gen oral for 

Rajputana, requesting him to secure for me a copy of the inscriptimi 

He kindly complied with my request, and the following reply was thank- 

fully received this month : ° ^ ^ Hiuiik- 


(True Copy.) 

„ „ “ ^jmerc, Isi Beoemhor, 1885. 

Dsar Sir, 

TI If 1 7'^^ yfyence to your letter of the 1st October, Sir Edward 

Bradford lias as^ted mo to send yon the enclosed paper received from the 
Deputy Commissioner Tlmrr and Parkiir containing copy of the imscrin- 
tioii on the stone at Umarkot. ^ 


To 

Kati Raj 
Shvamal Dass, 
Oodeujpore. 


Yours triify 
(Sd*) Elliot CoLvrif, 


Sir, 


(Copy of the enclosure.) 


With reference to your Iptier, dated the 26th instant, I beg respect- 
fiyy to state that the stone is situated about two miles north-west of 
Umarkot with the inscription — 


Bi 
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Akbar BadsLali was born in tlie year 963 

Amarkot, I beg to remain 

mil Oct, 1885. Sir 

To Your most obedient servant 

K. B. Kazi Umebali K. Munshi, 

Faiz Mohammed. Mead Master A. V, School, Amarlcot, 


The jea,r Hijri 963 (== A. D. 1555-56), however, is not that of 
Akbar’s birth, but that of his accession to the throne ; the date of his 
birth is not given at ail : the inscription is thus valueless, and was most 
probably written at a far later date. 

Thus left to my own resources, I feel in duty bound to submit~my 
humble views, the outcome of my attempts at settling the question, for 
the approval of the learned members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
to whom this Paper is intended for a Il^ew Year’s Present.^’ 

III. — The authoe’s views. 

I am led to believe the statement of Akbar Jaiihar to be correct and 
trustworthy on the following grounds : — 

(1) He was a contemporary of Humaydn, his constant companion 
in all reverses of fortune, and the Emperor reposed full confidence in 
him. 

(2) He was present when the glad tidings of Akbar^s birth were 
conveyed to Humayun, who took from him the musk-pod to distribute it 
among the courtiers. 

Under these chcumstances, he (Jauhar) could not possibly have 
recorded an incorrect date for the Prince’s birth. 

lY. — O bjeotioks answeeeb. 

(a) It cannot be assumed that the scribe made a mistake in trans» 
cribing the MSS of the Tazkhat-ul Waqyat long after the date of its 
composition, for, in it after wilting the date and month the author ex- 
plains the name Jalalnddin (Badruddin) to be due to the birth having 
taken place on the 14th, the moon of which (being full) is called Badr. 

This shows that the 14th could not possibly have been written by 
mistake instead of any other date. 

(h) The argument that Akbar assumed the title of Jalalnddin 
on succeeding to the throne, does not hold good ; because, according to 
Jauhar, it was given to him on the very day of his birth, a statement sup- 

* [The language of this inscription, or so much of it as docs not consist of pro- 
per names, is SindM ^ « ‘in this place’ ^ ‘was born,’ if is 

expressed by mim with kasra tanwin, and by with two dots over it. Ed’ J 
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“Mxrati Aftab Nnma’ of Sbab Naw^z KUn, 


wbo 


ported by the 
Bays : — 

“Tbe fort Jae-Shahi fnow knoxim a= 'in 

Emperor Mabammad Hamayda to Prince /aSS vT' ""I 

Cabnl after pnnisbing bis bx^the'rs SlatLT)^'''" “ 

in PoP^latlonfaX^^ “creased 

wWe the “i^te, 

Sw tt!5or'^®‘^ nnquestionable. 

w lis Q»» mSSdll™ ' 

Amarkot) by Jauhar nroves +t f P^nce Akbar brought from 

month of Shaban :— ’ a e birth did really happen in the 

ox xir ixtnt: 

P™™s tan o»tl, 14(1. 

zan, the month when the Roza or fastis kept, ^ 


V. 

What led the authors of the ‘ Akb ar Namah ’ tbp ‘ TioU 'i.- a i , . 

and the ‘ Mnntakhib-ut-Tawarikh ’ to record t^ 5th Ra^tb f 1 
stead of the true date, 14th Shaban, Saturday ? 

There is a couplet enjoining on the Hindds to conceal nine things :- 

^sffljsn'mrsnf ii 

* MSS. Mirtti Afta Nimia, p. 212 . 
t MSS. Tazldrelul Waqyafc, leaf 45! 
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that is, 1, age, 2, wealth, 8 , defects in one’s honsehold, 4, mantra (Yedic 
or Tantric), 5, coition, 6 , medicine, 7, charity, 8 , honour and 9, dis- 
honour should be concealed. 

IsTow, the first of these with which we are immediately concerned, is 
still strictly observed by well-to-do Hindds, of whom only 10 per cent, 
of enlightened views would ever dare to lay aside this rule. The annual 
birthday festivities are in most oases held a day or two previous to or 
after the actual birthday 5 and if the date is published in this way, the 
year of birth is kept a profound secret. Horoscopes of the nobility and 
gentry are always entrusted to confidential family-priests, who never 
betray their charge, or are at least expected not to do so. 

The writer has personally observed people sometimes accusing their 
enemies of practising witchcraft against the life of some person ; and 
to confirm the charge bi’ought by them, the accusers try to produce 
fabricated horoscopes beaiing Si 3 ecial symbols, and a puppet figure of 
the proposed victim, from the houses of the parties accused. 

The Mughals borrowed these superstitious notions from the Hindus. 
This is corroborated by the account, my able friend Major (now Colonel) 
John Biddulph gives of the superstitious observances current among the 
tribes of the Hindu- Kush in his book of the same name, under the 
headings ; 

1 , constellations, % earthquakes, ’3, fairies and demons, 4, magic 
charms and 5, divination* &c., &c. 

From his description of these things it is evident that the people 
of Central Asia and the Tibetan regions have not, in spite of their con- 
version to Islam, given up the customs prevalent among the Aryan 
•.'Hindus. < .. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The Difughals consulted good or bad omens before important under- 
takings, as for instance — 

( 1 ) On the eve of the battle at Fateh jmr Sikri between Babar 
and Maharana Sanga (Sangram Singh) in S. 1584 (= A. D. 1527), the 
astrologer Sharif announced that the planet Mai's being in the van, the 
Emperor’s defeat was certain. Babar did not care a fig for the prophecy, 
seeing it was against his purpose to believe it : but all his people were 
utterly discouraged at the astrologer’s remark, and their hearts failed 
them. 

" (2) When prince Humaydn was taken seriously ill, Babar was 
advised to sacrifice the thing most precious to him, for the prince’s re- 
covery. He proposed to go round the prince’s bed, wishing the sickness 
might leave the prince and visit his own person. The courtiers, be- 
lieving, the Emperor would thus stake his life, tried to persuade him 

* Tribesiof the Hindu- Eusli, pp. 9'l'— 98. 
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against tlie proposal but in Tain, as Babar %tou1c1 not iisteii to tlieix' coun- 
sel. Tbe consequences of such a proceeding are tbiis summed up by 
Abui Fazl ; 

“ From tbe yery moment that tbe Emperor did this, tbe pimce be- 
gan to recoTer; the malady descended upon Babar resulting in bis 
deatli/^* 

(3) “ Jiji A'nagab ’’ — one of tbe nurses of prince Akbar, being on 
bad terms with another nurse Mabum A'nagab by name — was very uneasy 
when accused of practising magic on tbe prince in tbe eighth month of 
bis existence, thereby charming him to ref use to be iiiii’sod by any other 
woman than herself ; but as the legend goes, tbe young prince to remove 
her anxiety, one day consoled her thus : — Be of good cheer ; I will 
not cease to be nursed by you, and on growing up I will bold your children 
in due regard/ 

(4) Speaking of a talismanic knife presented to Akbar by tbe 
Raja of Kajli in tbe 14tb year of tbe Emperor’s reign, Abul Fazl writes : — - 

Tbe knife is still kept in tbe Imperial Treasury, and I have several 
times beard the Empero:i; say ^ More than two hundred persons on tbe 
point of death from illness, recovered instantly on touching* it/ ” | 

(5) “ Prince Salim born with tbe blessings of Sliekii Salim Cbisbfci, 
after tbe Emperor bad lost some children, was not allowed to be brought 
to tbe Emperor’s jmesence for two mouths.” § 

Abul Fazl wu'ites this in a roundabout way, but tbe true reason 
probably was tbe advice of astrologers. 

There is not tbe least doubt of Akbar’s belief in tbe miraculous 
powers of Sbekb Salim. On one occasion tbe Emperor travelled on 
foot from Agra to worship at tbe sacred shrine of Kiiwaja Muiu-ud-diu 
Obisbti in Ajmere ; and again from Cbitore to offer thanksgiving for bis 
victory gained there. 

It is needless to multiply proofs in support of tbe prevalence of 
siiperstidous customs among tbe Mugbals. Superstition having a strong- 
er bold upon tbe minds of females than those of males, I fancy Hamidab 
Banu Begam, Akbar’s mother and Ids guardian from bis infancy till 
long nfter bis accession to tbe throne, was possibly instrumental in keep- 
ing bis birthday a mystery, as no one could be more anxious for bis 
safety. She might have reported tbe nth Rajjab to Abul Fazl and other 
courtiers, as it is not easy to conjecture that they could have remenibered 
tbe birthday during tbe troublous times when Aldxar was born — tbe 
Begam’s report was trusted, and horoscopes wore x^repared aceordingiy. 

Akbar Namah, Yol, I, pp. 144—145, 
t Akbar Hamah, Yol. I, p. 225. 

X Akbar Hamah, Yol. II, p. 431. 

§ Akbar Hamah, Yob II, p. 435, 
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There is, however, one other alternative ; that is, that the authors of 
the “ Akhar Mmah,'* the “ Tabaqati Akbari,’' and the “ Mimtakhib-nt- 
Tawarikh ” might not have liked to publish the true date even if they 
knew^ it — to show their care for their master’s safety, and thus to evince 
their loyalty to him, who was also swayed by superstitious feelings parti- 
cularly till his fortieth year. 

VL 

It might be questioned why attention has not been directed to the 
account of the Emperor Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar’s birth recorded 
by Akhar Jauhar in the Tazkirat-ul-Waqyat ? 

This could not be, because Jauhar was a person of low position, 
literate enough just only to enable him to read and write in the ordinary 
routine of business : he put down a record of the events just as they 
passed, to serve the purposes of a private record, but written with the 
greatest sincerity. 

As he was not learned, his production has no claims to erudition, 
like those of the other authors, whose books were generally studied. 

Jauhar’s work probably lay as a hidden treasure for years and years 
after his death, and was brought to light only when European scholars 
commenced their researches, and it was they who appreciated it fully : 
as a happy result of this we are placed within reach of manuscripts of 
the work, 

Akbar Jauhar had no interest in altering the birthday of Akbar, for 
as I have already said his were private records ; moreover he has corro- 
borated his statements fully, never losing the thread of the narrative. 

Therefore, I conclude that the Emperor Akbar was born on Saturday 
the 14th Shaban in the Hijri year 949 [corresponding to the 15th of the 
bright half of Margsir, 1599 of the Vikram era = 23rd ISTovember A. D. 
1542] as recorded in the “ Tazkirat-ul-Waqyat ” by Akbar Joubar, Hu- 
majun’s ewer-carrier. 

I trust the worthy members of the Society will express their own 
opinions on the points here discussed ; and I shall very thankf ally insert 
in my work, the result of their researches if satisfactory. 

^ Tills is probable of Abul Fazl, who after writing several horoscopes of Akbar 
that do not tally, says ; — 

“It is but meet that everybody should not know tho actual account of the 
birthday of a sample of creation (like Akbar). 
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we JattfrShST'' '""i geography of Central Asia 

. e matteis that haFe always commanded considerable attention and of 

recent years ‘‘the progress of events ” has forced them into reLo-nition 
as matters of interest, possibly vital interest, to Englishmen eveiwhere 
u beyond the outlines of certain well known historical features and a 
ew amous names, onr knowledge is still very indefinite and uncertain 
and an attempt to fill in the details for any particular time or State,’ 
diiSoult in the extreme. The history of the Middle Ages in the East 
may be said to be still unwritten. The whole is made up of stru^c^les 
nr supremacy by various races, conflicting tribes, and petty cliiefs, who 
founded innumei’able dynasties, the very names of which, with the’cities 
and territories they ruled, are now unknown, or at best can be traced bv 
evidence the most slender and obscure. 

« mi. valuable among such evidence is the numismatic. 

The coins of the Muslim East”, as Mr. Stanley Lane Poole writes in 
a recent work, “ do not so much recall history as make it.” The rio-ht 
to com money in his own name, and of being mentioned in the Friday 
prayers was one of the most cherished privileges of every Muhammadaii 
who could in any way get Mmself recognised as a ruler, and, fortunately 
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for history, his vanity in this respect has made his coinage richer in 
names, places, and dates, than perhaps any other. His own, his father’s, 
and his son’s names, the contemporary Khalifah, the name of his 
Suzerain and o£ his father, his titles, the place of mintage, the date, 
and sometimes even the month, are occasionally to be met with, on the 
same coin ; a little history in itself which as a check on the native 
chronicles becomes invaluable. 

Comparison of such evidence on a sufficiently large scale would in 
time enable us to clear up the history of many now entirely obscure 
periods. Such comparison is, however, only possible under the most 
exceptional circumstances, discoveries of large hoards of coins are very 
few and far between, and though from time to time a few worn coins 
with strange Kuiic inscriptions of curious interest do find their way to 
the bazars of Isforthern India, they are of course rare, and collectors 
being now so numerous, it is highly improbable that sufficient will fall 
to one individual to serve any useful purpose. The Indian official is 
moreover handicapped in many other ways, by the want of books of 
reference, and of information as to what has been done already, and still 
more by the want of time for anything outside his immediate wox'k at 
the State mill. The most practical suggestion is that of Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole in the last number of the Humismatic Chronicle to compile 
from all sources a History of the Muhammadan Empire as established 
by coins, comparing the leading cabinets of the world. And for the 
purpose of such a Fasti Arabici every coin accurately described may 
prove of value. Such a reason may perhaps serve as an excuse for the 
publication of the few I have met with, in preference to waiting in the 
probably vain hope of completing a series. 

If not indeed to make such description in telligible, at any rate to 
give something of interest to the dry numismatic bones, it is desirable to 
make some effort to cover them with what has been so far ascertained of 
the history of their whilom owners, and at the risk of trespassing on 
ground already explored by past masters in the art, I have endeavoured 
to bring together in a brief and imperfect sketch an outline of the 
decline of one and the rise of another dynasty on the banks of the 
Oxus. 

Mawara-un-I^ahr, literally “ what is beyond the River,” is perhaps 
not so convenient a term as Transoxania, or the Greater Bulgaria of old 
European writers, but is more accurate. By it may be understood the 
territory bounded on the Rorth by Tashkand, on the East by Farghaxiah 
or l^okand, on the South by Balkk, and on the West by Khwarazm or 
Khiva ; of which the capital was Saxnarkand, and under the Samanis, 
BuUbiara, The Samanis themselves were oiuginally ixatives of Khui'asau, 
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and incorporated tlieir own lieritag’e there with their new domimons, 
some portions more or less of Ejhurasan at least so remaining till the 
fall of ■ the.'djjiastj. 

The authorities used are mainly the Tabakat-i-2srasiri of Minliaj-i- 
Siraj, with Major Ravei’ty’s notes, the Kitab-i-Yaniiui of A1 Utbi. 
Yaniberj’s History of Bukhara, with the selected translations from other 
chroniclers to be found in Elliot’s Historians of India. And it is perhaps 
needless to add that what follows here has pretensions to nothing beyond 
being a sketch. 


Asad bin Abd-ullah ^*the Good and Friend of the oppressed,’’ 
Viceroy of the Khalifah in Khurasan, was implored by a nobleman of 
Balkh, named Saman, one of the remaining followers of Zoroaster, to 
assist him against enemies who had expelled him from his city. Asad took 
up this nobleman’s cause and reinstated him in his home, upon which 
Saman showed his gratitude by embracing the faith of Islam, and 
named his first son after his protector, Asad. 

This Asad had four sons, who following their father and grandfather’s 
new creed devoted themselves to the cause of the Arabs, and rapidly 
rose to power and fame. Their swords were needed in the cause of the 
Faith, and the l^aiifah Mamun promptly recognized their talents, 
capabilities, bravery and innate nobility of mind,” and conferred terri- 
tories upon them. To Huh was granted Samarkand, to Ahmad, FargMnah. 
to Yahya Shash,* the modern Tashkand and Isfaiijab,t and to Ilyas, 
Hirat. This was in 204 H. when Ghassan bin’ Hbbad was the Khalifah’s 
Viceroy in Khurasan. Succeeding Khalifahs confirmed the grants, the 
government of Samarkand passing at Hub’s death to his brother Ahmad, 
who, of all the brothers appears to have been the most sagacious, ener- 
getic, and powerful. In addition to Fa rgh anah the whole of Kas hgh ar 
and Eastern Turkistaii to the frontier of China is said to have come 
into Ms hands, and his fame, as one of the most upright and best 
Princes of the dynasty was celebrated throughout Iran and Turan.” 
He died at Samarkand in 216 H, and was succeeded by Hasr, one of a 
family of nine sons. 


^ Shash was also the name of the territory in Mawara-nn-Nahr on the Jasaries, 
the inhabitants of which were Musalmans of the G-liuzz and Khalj tribes, 
t A city towards Turkestan, 
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I 261-«-279 H. 

A man described as of many virtues, but of weak and suspicious 
nature, who to a great extent was indebted to the support of a younger 
brother, Isma’il, for the establishment of his throne. The dynasty of 
the Tahiris^' had closed with the deposition of Muhammad (a) in 259 H. 
but there were still powerful members of the family, who with others 
were rival claimants to the Samani family lands, Husain bin Tahir (5) 
had been plundering and laying waste Bukhara, Ya^kub bin Lais^c), 
SaEari, had among other successes taken Hirat in 256-7 H. Hishajjiir 
and Bukhara in 259 H,, and the inhabitants of ail these territories 
were split up into innumerable parties. Especiaily was this the case 
in Bukhara where certain of the nobles applied to Nasr for protec- 
tion. Isma’il was forthwith despatched and made his entry as Hasr’s 
representative in 260 H., the latter’s name being forthwith substituted 
in the Khutbah (Friday prayers) and Sikkah (money issue) for that of 
Ya’kiib biu Lais. The government of the territory was formally con- 
ferred on Isma’ii in 261, who became universally popular, his popularity 
being materially increased by a severe defeat indicted on Husain bin 
Tahir who had advanced on a fresh plundering expedition. He was too 
popular in fact to please Hasr, who now tried to depose him, and was 
only prevented by the intervention of mutual friends. Ha^sr still jealous 
and suspicious, soon sought new cause of quarrel and in 272 H. moved 
against his brother with a large army. Isma’il was joined by his 
friend and ally Rad’ bin Harsamah who had been made the deputy 
governor of the Khalifah in lOiurasau.t For the time being hostili- 
ties were avoided and in 273 Rad’ managed to patch up a peace, but 
within 15 months the quarrel was revived and a derce and obstinate battle 


* The G-enealogy of the Tahiris was as follows : 

L Tahir-zfi-l-Yamiuain (of the two right hands) 205 — 207 H. 

Governor of Khurasan after Ghassan bin *Ubbad 


! 

II, Talhah 207— 213 

At Bukhara, Bust, &c. 


Ill, 'Abd-Ullah 213— 230 


^AU 


Mus’ab 

Kishapur 


Nishapur &c. Borne time deputy foi’ III. 


IT. Taliir 230—248 

j ’Ajam, Mex'v, &c. 


I 


Suhnian 

Tabaristan 


(b) Busain 
iKhwarazm 


(a) 


Y. Mubammad248— 250. 

Bukh^4, &c. Defeated and deposed by Ya’kub 
bin Lais 259 H (c) 
t Deputy to Mul^ammad bin Tabk. 
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took place (275 H.) in which E'asr was entirely defeated and taken prison- 
er. The victorious Ismail showed the greatest generosity and respect to 
liis brother as head of the Samani house, forgave him, and induced him 
to i*eturii at once to Samarkand, remaining Ms lieutenant in Bukhara. 
For the nest few years remained quietly at Samarkand where he dietl 
on the 22nd of Jumddi-ul-awwal, 270 H. 

IsmaIl 279— 295 H.. 

Ismail assumed the government of !3tIawara-iiii-Xalir, as of all the 
territory which his brother had held, making Xasr’s son governor of 
Samarkand, and choosing Bukhara for his ow’ii residence, receiving the 
usual diploma of investure from the Khalifah. Such recognition had by 
tins time become practically a matter of indifference, the lOialifate having 
ceased to be respected as a civil power and the Court of Baghdad only 
maintaining itself by a series of small intrigues. In fact at the very 
time A1 Mulazid-blllah was accrediting Ismail the Defender of the 
Faith and of the Khalifate against all enemies he was sending secret 
orders to ’Amrii bin Lais, the Saffari, to attack and overthrow him. The 
result was a war lasting some seven years, which only terminated by the 
total defeat of 'Amru under the walls of BallA, who was taken prisoner 
287 H. and sent by Ismail to the Khalifah to dispose of as he deemed 
fit. The Zhalifah rewarded want of success by causing ’Amrii to be 
paraded on a camel through the Baghdad streets and thrown into prison, 
where he was either starved to death or beheaded about 290 ; 'while to 
Ismail he sent costly gifts and a fuidher diploma investing him with the 
sovereignty of Khurasan from Bastam (the modern Shahrud) eastwards 
as far as Balkh, and northwards from Kaiii, by Sijistan,' Trak, and 
Mazandaran to the Oxus. It is from this date, 287 H. that Ismail 
is by many writers spoken of as the first of his dynasty entitled to be 
called a sovereign Prince. At the beginning of his reign he had defeat- 
ed the ’Alawi Muhammad bin Zaid=^ in Tabaristan, liad disposed of the 
remaining claimants of the Tahiris, defeated and reduced to subordinate 
governors the Saffarisf in Sijistan and Balkh, and in a series of cam- 
paigns defeated the Turks on Ms northern border. Bukhara was now 
the vhtual capital of the Central Asian States. ‘‘ The powder of the ruler 
on the Zarafslian,^^ (Scatterer of gold) ; says Professor Yambery extend- 
ing northwards to the confines of the Great Desert, eastwards to the 
Thien-Shan mountains, southwards to the Persian Gulf and the northern 
frontier of India, and westwards beyond Trak to witMn a few days’ 

^ Muhammad bin Zaid nl ^Alawi, a descendant of the Khalifah, AH. 

t Some particulars of the Safaris are given subseq^aentiy. 
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^ 1 aaa ” lama’il’s representatives governed the towns of 

journey of Kazvin, Isfdhan, Shirdz, Hirdt and Balft.* 

Merv, Nishapui, ^ r;U„ious and pious prince, not less famous as a 

He remarkable for Hs love of justice, humanity, and 

hinve soldier tii rggp^te from his pro- 

taste for mvasionsof Turks on the north, or waging 

tracted wars, T “ of f^e Faithful, but he did great 

crusades at the S became the centre of wealth 

te Ai.. ror-defib »g-ding 

and learning to i literature, his patronage of eminent 

his olars the palaces he erected, the schools he founded, his 

theologians and sch , P^^ manufactures and for an improved water 

efforts for the ^ ^ chapter in Vambery’s Buttara, 

in which mty ih - Shawwdl 234 H., was 15 when hm 

horn at^ Farg_an „ foj, 20 years as the representative of his 

father dmd, g independently, dying on Tuesday the 14th 

StiX b«o J.g A«ir.i-Mi^ “ a.. L.t. A»«.” 

Abu Na?b-i-Ahmap 295—301 H. 

. , 1 +Uo f-ither of Nasr, the eldest of Isma’il’s four sons, , 

That is, Alimad ^..(.yred Amir” succeeded. 

afterwards ^^hle temper and warlike tastes, but without a 

“ A pnoce of un^ -^trips ” His first act was to seize his uncle 

trace of his ^^'^^^g^^and and imprison him in Bukhara his next, to 
the governor of ^jgtdn whofledto Ba^ddd. He then marched 

punish the govern Mu’addil who had assumed the sovereignty, 

on Sijistdn agai^t imprisoned, Abu Sdlih bin Mansur, the 

hut who was pr I 7 estabUshed as governor. Subsequently the 

son of confining Abu Salih in the fortress of Ark set up 

Siii,to oi L». i« 300 H., ,li.»upo. Apmd 

Amrubin la . ’Amru surrendering, another Samani 

proinptiy re-inva ^mad’s severities, and the execution of certain 

governor was se P' ’ ^ enemies in his own house ready to 

of his retainers, soo , ^ constant fear of his life and 

assassinate trained lions secured every night near his sleeping 

to have had two .. heing omitted one night, his own servants 

ti title of •.M.tt,„d,» o» 

.oiood tb" 801 H. His initit towns obsowod »« 

^ay the ' Andardbah. 

Samar .an rented in the British Maseam are. Samarkand, Shdah, 
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Nasr II S01--»3ai H. 

Stirnamed Abu Salih and afterwards entitled Amir-i-Sa^fdj the 
“ August Amir/’ then a boy of 8 or 10, was taken from the harem to 
succeed Ms father ; Abu ’Abd-uliah Muhammad bin Aliimad al Jihani 
being appointed Eegent. The Eegent was a sagacious and moderate 
man who administered the government with a firm hand, but the ex- 
treme youth of the Amir encouraged a x’efractory spirit among many of 
the nobles and governors in the Provinces. IshMc Samani, with bis 
son Ilyas* revolted at Samarkand and two campaigns were undertaken 
against him before he was finally defeated, Mansiii*,* another son of this 
Ishak, at one time governor of Rai, raised the standard of rebellion at 
Eisliapur in 302, and Husain ’AH the governor of Hirat joined Mm. 
Mansiir died, and Husain was captured, and imprisoned, but subsequently 
pardoned. In 307 Ahmad bin Sahl also an Amir or governor of Hirat, 
a faithful partizan of the family but to whom promises had been broken, 
rebelled, was beseiged, imprisoned, and died. In 309 troubles arose 
in Tabaristan. The ’Alawis had not only recovered from their defeats 
under Isrna’il and Ahmad, but began extending their authority over part 
of !|Qurasan. They too were defeated, but peace was not restored, fresh 
partizans appearing in some quarters as fast as dislodged in others, and 
some years of desultory fighting ensued before Hasr could re-establish 
the Samani power in that Province again. Hirat seems to have been a 
scene of constant change. In 309 Abu Maiisur-i-Jiliani was appointed 
governor. In 311 Shah Malik son of Ya’kiib bin Lais, Safiari, was 
beaten ofi after four months’ investment by one Simjur. In 319 Abu 
Zakria-i-Yahya Samani* successfully attacked the city, leaving a slave 
Karatigiu in possession. Almost immediately Hasr himself arrived and 
re-established Simjur. In 321 Mansur the son of ’AH was appointed 
and held it for three years, when it was conferred upon Muhammad bin 
Hasan bin Ishak. The same year, 324, Abu-l’-Abbas Muliammad bin Al- 
Jarrah took it, and sent his predecessor bound to one Baikatigin. In 329 
Balkatigin was himself removed from the government of Hirat which was 
again conferred upon Abu Mansur-i-Karatigin. This would appear the 
first mention of Balkatigin, or of a Balkatigin, and it was also during 
this reign that Alptigin is first spoken of as one of Easr’s mamelukes or 
slaves, though it is not until the reign of Hdh I that he is mentioned as 
Amir.” 

Hasr as a ruler appears not to have been without talents, and in 
spite of difficulties to have retained the territories of his predecessors in- 
tact, if indeed he did not somewhat extend them. His range of mint 

* See Genealogical Table of the Saznanis. 
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cities, as far as known, is more extensive, including Samarkand, Bukhara, 
Shash, Bal]^, Mshapdr, Mnhamraadiyah, Kurnm, Andarabah, Ma’din, 
Binkitli, Akhsikat, and Tamkat-Ilak, of which some are difficult to iden- 
tify. He died in Bajab 381 H. after a reign of 30 years, extending over 
four of the Effialifahs. Of his three sons he had named the youngest but 
was actually succeeded by the eldest, 

NtJH I a31---343 H. 

The reign of Nuh the first, styled Amir-i-Hamid, the Laudable 
Amir,’' like that of his predecessors was made up of a long series of wars 
and revolts, and even more than Ahmad or Hasr he was in the hands of 
his officials. The Samanis in place of leading themselves, became more 
and more the puppets of the Turks, who had already begun to assert 
their power as the dominant race. Null’s wars commenced with a cam- 
paign in 332 against Rukn-ud-daulah, the Dialamah or Buwiah, who 
had seized Rai. Abu ’AH, Niih’s general, who, after two campaigns 
succeeded in restoring order, demanded the Yiceroyalty of IHiurasan as 
his reward, and on being refused broke into open rebellion. Abu Ishak- 
i- Ibrahim, Nuh’s uncle and rival, obtained powers from the Klialifah, 
joined the rebellion, and seized upon the high lands of ’Inik and part of 
Khurasan (335 H.) and but for the rebels quarrelling among themselves 
Null, would have lost his throne. He had in 332 put down the rebellion 
in Merv, and in 335 proceeded there again on the same errand, the 
nobles and soldiery showing signs of disaffection. On succeeding his 
father he had appointed as Wazir and entrusted with the administration 
of affairs, Shams-ul-Aimmah, a man Minliaj speaks of as having “ by 
his enlightenment and just administration annoyed and irritated the 
rebellious jiarty beyond measure,” who was now charged by a section of 
the army with being the cause of all the confusion and division in the 
State, and demanded as a victim. “ Give him into our hands,” they said 
or we will join your uncle.” Niih was constrained by necessity to deli- 
ver the Imiim into the hands of these tyrants, and they brought him 
forth. At the entrance to the royal residence there stood two tall white 
poplar-trees. These they bent downwards, and, fastening each of that 
unfortunate minister’s feet to a branch of either tree which, was nearest 
it, let the trees spring back again into their upright position, and the 
great. man was torn asunder.” The risk of being too famous as a just 
man” was oven greater under the Samanis than among the Athenians. 
But the sacrifice of the minister did not postpone the evil day. Abu ’AH 
the general went over and joined Rukn-ud-daulah, and a fresh revolt 
resulted in the latter becoming the iifclependeut ruler of Khurasan, the 
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Biiwialis'-^ extending tLeir power to Sitiraz, tlie Samanis being confined 
very nincli witMn their original frontiers of Trans- Oxaiiia.f ITuli died 
after a reign, in no other way especially roniarkable, of 13 years, in 343 H. 


"Abd-ul Malik I 343— 350 H. 

The son of Hiih, a boy of 16, was selected by the nobles to succeed 
him, the real business of State being carried on by the Wazir Abu i\Ian- 
sfir Muhammad bin A1 ’Aziz, and the Commander- in- chief, Abii Sahd-i- 
Bakir. The Amir or his advisers seem to have heartily endeavoured to 
restore the power of the Samanis in the West, though the best the gener- 
als could succeed in obtaining were tolerable conditions of peace, but no 
submission. The final conclusion of the treaty with the Biiwiahs seems 
to have brought the Oommaiider-in-chief under suspicion, for both he and 
the Wazir were subsequently put to death by the Amir’s order, the com- 
mand of the troojDS being in 346 H, entrusted to Alptigm, the Hi? jib or 
chamberlain. It may here be noticed it was in this reign that according 
to Baihald a merchant named Hasi-, a Haji, speculated in a slave named 
Sabuktigin, and brought him to Bukhara, where Alptigin purchased 
him, and took the slave along with him when he went as governor of 
Tukharistan, and subsequently when the government of Khurasan was 
entrusted to him, Sabuktigin accompanied his master, who after many 
vicissitudes of fortune finally took him to Ghaziiin. 

Abdul Malik was passionately devoted to field sports and chival- 
rous amusements ” which gained for him the title of Abu-1 Fawdris, the 
Father of EnightvS,” he was also called Amir Kashid the “ orthodox 
Amir.” He died after a seven years’ reign on the 8tli Shawwal 350 H, 
fi’om the consequences of a fall while playing Ohaugan or ‘‘ Polo.” 


MANsfiB I 350— 366 H. 

Abii. Sdlih-i- Mansur, Amir-i-Sadid, the Steadfast Amir,” was elect- 
ed by the commanders of troops, the heads and elders of the religions 
bodies, and the law, to succeed his bi’otlier. The Amir-i Hdjib Alptigm 
who then held the governorship of Mshapur, was during the election at 
Bukhara absent somewhere in Siurasan. He was written to and con- 
sulted, and is said to have declared in preference for the son instead of 

* Sec tliG genealogical table of the Biiwiahs, in which the principal territories 
held by the family at diiforent times are indicated. 

t The only mints represented in the British Museum are Saixiarkaud, Bu^ara, 
Sluish and hTIshapur. 
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the uncle of 'Abcl-nl-Malik, although if the latter, who died at 17, had a 
son, he could have been but an infant. Whatever his advice may have 
been, it arrived too late, and meanwhile hearing of Mauvsiir’s election, 
Alptigin would fain have recalled it. The advice moreover appears 
to have given offence, for the government of Nisluipur was confer- 
red upon Ibii 'Abd-ur-Eazzak, much to the powerful Turk’s asto- 
nishment, who hurried back to Bukhara, some accounts say, with a 
formidable body of troops which were only stopped at the Oxus by a 
strong force of Mansiir’s adherents ; others that he was met by a concilia- 
tory letter assuring him of favour, turned aside from Balkh and pro- 
ceeded to Ghaznin. Whichever is true, the increasing decay of the 
Samdni power is as evident as the rising influence of the Turks/' the 
former slave having now become a power in the land, and it is clear, 
that about this time Alptigin went, presumably for the second time, to 
^aznin as the Samani Viceroy and died there in 352 H. On all sides 
powerful nobles were forming similar semi-independent States. In 
Far^aiiah, Sijistan and Trak were revolts. The Buwiahs were masters 
of half Iran, and that dynasty had now become one with which the 
Samanxs were not strong enough to cope. Mansur's campaign against 
them had to be brought to an end. He made peace with Eiikn-ud-daulah, 
and in 361 H. married the latter's granddaughter, the daughter of 'Uzd- 
ud-daulah Fana Khdsrau which prince retained possession of Trak, 
Ourgan and Tabaris tan in fief on payment of an annual tribute. Mansur 
died on Tuesday the 11th of Shawwal 365 H.* 


NAh II 365~-387 H. 

Better known as Amir Ahu-l-Kasim-i-Ndh was elected by the people 
to fill his father's throne, and, in spite of the patent of investui'e and 
standard sent him by the “Lord of the Faithful," A1 Ta'i-lillah 
found still more stormy days and harder fights in store for him. The 
new ruler made Abu-1 'Abbas-i-Tash the Hajib, and with him associated 
Fayik-i-Kha§ah, or Buk-Tiizun as he is variously called, in the com- 
mand of the troops and direction of military affairs ; Tash having the 
title of Hisam-nd-daulah “ the sword of the kingdom." The son of 
another Turkish slave, Abu-1- Hasan-i-Simjur ruled in the Amir's name 
over Mshapur and parts of Khurasan, to which was subsequently added 
the territory of Tus, if not indeed part of Mawara-un-Nahr. Abu! 
Hasan-i 'Abdullah son of Ahmad AF-Utba, a member of whose family 

His chief known mints were Samarkand, Bakhara, Shash, Farghana, Nish^- 
pidr, Andarahah, and Amal. 
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compiled tlie TanMi-i-Yamim, was made Wazir. Kabus tbe son of Wasb- 
mgir was made, or rather recognized, as governor in G-nrgan, and others 
in outlying provinces, but in most cases sacli governors were practically 
independent. Tash the Hajib was despatched against ’Uzd-nd*danlah 
the Bnwiah who ruled both the ’Iraks, but defeated. IS^ot long after 
both Tash and Simjur themselves revolted, although after some strug- 
gles both returned to their allegiance, and Abu ’All the son of the latter 
was given the command of the Amir’s troops. Abu ’Aii turned out in 
every way even a baser man than his father, for he had no sooner entered 
the service than he commenced intriguing against Nuh. 

On the eastern frontier of the kingdom a new power had for some 
time been growing, in the shape of the Khanate of Tnrkistan. Regard- 
ing the earlier of these Tnrkistan Khans hut little is known, and that 
little to a great extent unreliable. Of flaks and Bughras and Arsalans 
there are at least two or three of each casually mentioned by Muhamma- 
dan historians, with a considerable amount of uncertainty as to their iden- 
tity, and possibly the same man is occasionally made to do duty for two 
separate cliiefs. The first who became a convert to Islam is said to have 
been Satuk-Kujah, or Satuk Karachar, who endeavoured to extend the 
belief among his people, probably about 315 or 320 H. On his death, 
his son Musa succeeded, and after Musa his grandson Abu Kasr-i- 
Ahmad, bin ’All, bin Miisa, under the title of the Ilah Khan, the title of 
riak by some being held to be the ruler of a tribe, or a leader, subor- 
dinate to a Khan. This flak bore the Musalman title of Shams-ud-daulah, 
and is presumably the one who entered Marwara-uu-Kahr from Turkis- 
tan in 367. The fourth was the grandson, Abu Musa-i-Harun 
Bnghra Khan bin Suliman bin flak, and though it is probably his suc- 
cessor, the more famous flak, who really completed the uniting and con- 
solidating the scattered Turkish States from the Eastern frontier of 
Khokand to the modern Chinese province of Kansu, Bu gh ra Khan had 
nevertheless already become celebrated both as a powerful ruler and for 
his successful religious wars in the cause of Islam, He had united all 
tho Eastern Turkish tribes under his sceptre and was now pushing his 
conquests westwards, thinking to enrich himself with some fragments 
of the decaying Samdiii empire. Ignoring the puppet Amir, and ad- 
dressing himself to the rebellious Abu ’AH he entered Mawara-un-Kahr 
from Kash gh ar his capital, for the first time in 372 H., and subsequently 
in communication with Eayik and Abh ’AH with the latter of whom 
he had a secret treaty to divide the country, invaded in force in 3S0 H. 

The Samani forces were beaten bn one or two occasions, the ablest 
of their generals, Madaw’anj, being defeated near Samarkand. The rebel- 
lious Bhlyik would seem to have been then put at the head of the army, 
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and to Lave promptly betrayed bis trust, and when Bngbra advanced to 
Balditira there 'was notbing left for Kfib but flight in disguise with a few 
faithful retainers, Bnghra entering the capital in triumph in 382 H, 
Fayik, who had now declared himself his subject and been rewarded 
with Isfaiijab was despatched to Balkh, to collect taxes, and cause the 
IQian’s names to be insex'ted in the public prayers and the coinage. 
Bnghra, however, did not reinain long in Bnldiara, becoming much afllictcd 
by ii painful disease, which he attributed to thennhealthiiiessof the Saniani 
capital, he determined to retnrn to Kashghar. As soon as he com- 
menced his retreat,"^ dSTiih the assistance of certain tribes of 

Bhnzz Turks, Turkomans, plucked np heart and set oft in pursuit 
overtaking him at Samarkand. Bnghra at once faced about, and inflicted 
another defeat on the Amir, bn t before reaching Tnrkistan died himself 
in 383 H. He is described as a just and well-disposed monaixli, the 
friend of learning, and the learned, from Kash g har to Chin. It is also 
worthy of note that it was in her reign, in 375, that Saljuk, the son of 
Lukman, one of the aforesaid Glnizz Turks with his family and dependents 
finding their native pastures in the Karakhita too ciroiimsciibed, en- 
tered Mawara-uii-Kahr for the sake of the pasturage, wintering in the 
Kiirof Bukhara, and summering in the Snghd of Samarkand, and livingto 
ultimately establish the famous Saljiik dynasty. 

Kiih once more retired to his faithful capital, almost the only part of 
his dominions that remained so^ and cast about for some alliance to 
strengthen himself against his rebellions vassals. Such an alliance he 
found in Sabuktigin the famous founder of the dynasty of the Ghaznavis. 
Upwards of thirty years had elapsed since Sabuktigin had gone with 
Alptigin to Ghaznin and several changes, which will be subsequently 
noticed, had meanwhile occurred there, but the former slave, who had 
now become practically the independent ruler over territory extending 
from Ghaznin to the Indus, was nevertheless still devoted to the house 
of his suzerain. The people of Balkh. had already implored his aid 
against the tyranny of Eayik, and when a similar call came from Kiih? 
Sabuktigin marched to the Oxus with a large army, inclnding 200 ele- 
phants, halting on the way for a short holy war against certain here- 
tics and schismatics on the confines of Talkan, for which the Khalifali 
rewarded liiin with the title of Kaser-ud-din, “ The defender of the 
Eaith.” Hull met him at Kash, and their nnited forces marched into 
Khurasan. Abd "AH although powerfully supported by the governors 
of Gurgan and " Irak was no match for the combined armies of Null 
and Sabuktigin, with whom was his son Mahmiid, A battle was fought 

^ The Tabakat records that he made Abd-ul-Aziz, an undo of Null's his regen 
at Bukhara. 
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on tlie plains of Hirat in SLawwal 384 H., Kuh resigning the entke com-* 
mand to Sabnktigin^ in which the rebels were routed and fled to liTisha- 
piir. This was the occasion when the aged Sabuktigin received the title 
of I^asir-iid-daiilah “ Sncconrer of the kingdom/’ and Mahimid that of 
Saif-iid-danlah Sword of the kingdom.” ISTiih returned triiiniphantij 
to Bukhara and Sabuktigin to Ghaznin, Mahimid being nominated to the 
command of the troops with the government of the territories of Balkh. 
Hirat and M>shapiir, having liis head quarters at the latter place.'^ In the 
following year, 385, A.bu ’Ali, who had taken refuge with Abii-l-Hasaii- 
i-Biiwiah, at Bai, thinking the departure of Sabuktigin had partly left 
the field open to him, attacked Mahmiid at Mshaj^iir who after some 
hard fighting was defeated and driven back to Hirat : Abh ^Ali occupying 
Mshap dr, until Sabuktigin advancing with a considerable force to the 
rescue, he moved forward to meet him. A severe and sanguinai’y battle 
ensued near Tus ; Abu ’Ali, with whom was Fayik, being utterly routed 
and driven to lOiwarazm.f The Shah of Kliwuirazm, Abxi Abdnllab, in 
spite of a generous appeal from ISTiih, put the fugitive in irons (386), 
a procedure that roused the indignation of the Viceroy Mdmiui Mahmdd 
at Jurgan, who forthwith attacked and defeated the Shah, threw him into 
the identical irons from which Abd ’All was released, and finally in 
thoroughly Roman fashion executed him to make a holiday for a party 
of friends. J Abd ’Ali was formally pardoned by the easy going Riih, hut 
Sabuktigin considenng him too dangerous a traitor, demanded his custody, 
and threw him into prison, where he died 387 H. 

But, to use the somewhat inflated language of Al ’XJtbi, the once 
lofty flame of the house of Sdmani had sunk very low, and the star of 
their empire almost set.” Tlak hTasr the successor of Bu ghr a, the most 
powerful and famous of all the Khans of Tui-kestan, was already on the 
frontier squeezing the Revenue Collectors, and preparing for invasion 
in communication with the ever ubiquitous Fayik. Sabuktigin, who since 
his last victory had remained at Merv, now moved to Balldi, where he 
received an imploring letter from Huh for fresh assistance. This, after 
some little consultation with his officers, he commenced active prepara- 
tion to render, meanwhile to him flak also made overtures, urged their 

^ Coin Fo. XXIX of those now figured is of great interest in this connection 
confirming the accuracy of the chronicler, being struck by Mahimid the son of 
Sabuktigin, about this time, as Saif-ud-daulah ’’ and goTeruor of Xisliajidr, giving 
also the name of his suzerain and of the khalifah who had recognized him. 

t Minluij says, Fayik was thrown into prison at Bukhara and died there, but 
other writers do not agree, and Minhdj himself brings him on the scene again shortly 
after. 

i This on the authority of Al Utbi, but I have not been able to identify Mumun, 
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brotlierhood of faitb, and the desirability of au alliance against the feeble 
Amir, who squandered his substance and neglected the cause of Islam. 
In x'epiy Sabuktigin declared his loyalty and attachment to the Samaiii 
house, and his intention to fight all who rebelled against it. An answer, 
that, plainly translated, might be read as a determination to establish 
his own dynasty rather than assist flak or any one else to establish his . 
Both sides therefore prepared for war, hTiih, true to his weak and vacil- 
lating character, was helpless in the hands of any adventurer neaa’ him, 
and Sahuktigin’s advice to stand firm and show himself a king, was 
thrown away. He was ready to send troops, or to give fresh titles of hon- 
our, but not to do anything more ; a plan that in no way commended itself 
to the stout old warrior of Ghaznin, who forthwith took matters into his 
own hands, and sent his sou Mahmud with 20,000 cavalry to Bukhara ; thus 
virtually deposing Nuh and insuring the reversion of the kingdom, flak 
who, though master of a large army, was either not sufficiently prepared 
to fight, or thought more was to be gained by diplomacy, now made over- 
tures of peace, and Sabuktigin, disgusted with the inertness of Niih, 
accepted them, the Boundary Commission of the time fixing Kiiturn as 
the actual frontier, Payik as usual receiving a solatium as governor of 
Samarkand, and Mahmdd retuming as governor to N ishapixr . Sabuktigin 
returned to Balkh axid Nuh enjoyed a brief respite in Bukhara, where he 
went to the neighbourhood of mercy on Friday, 13th liajab, 387 H. in 
which year also died Sabuktigin.* 


Mansi5r II 387--389 H. 

The history of the last two Samanis who occupied for some two 
years the nominal throne of BuMiara, is merely a chronicle of the strug- 
gles for the fragments of the Empire. Amir Abii-l-Hirs-i-Mansiir, who 
has been nominated by his father Niili as his successor, ascended the 
throne ax^awand inexperienced youth, and among other of the mistakes of 
his brief reign of 20 months, he committed the great one of quarrelling 
with Mahmdd. To the ruler of Ghaznin and the conqueror of India 
his unfriendliness was a matter of small consequence ; he was pleased 
to ignore it, simply keeping aloof, attending to the consolidation of his 
power in Ghaznin, and the deposition of his bx'othei’ Isma’il, who had 
in the first instance succeeded his father there. F%ik was again en- 
trusted with the command of the forces and again almost immediately 
commenced negotiations with Ilak, by whom, he was summoned to Samax'- 

^ Tho only mints of Ndh are Bukhara, Bhash, and for the early part of bis reign, 
l![ifthapur, 
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kand and‘sent back to Bukhara with Turkistan troops, the newlj made 
Amir retiring to xA'inuL At Fayik’s solicitation he came back again, en- 
trusting' the command that had formerly been Mahmud’s to a courtier 
named Baktuzun. These two worthies conspired together to dethrone 
him, which they did taking him from Bukhara to Balkh and thence by 
Merv to Sarrakhs, where they put out his eyes, and set u|> in his place 
Abd-l-Fawaris ’Abd-iil Malik, his bi’other, a mei’e child with whom they 
went back to Merv. 


’Abd-ijl-Malik II 389 H. 

’Abd-ul-Malik the second, cannot be said to have ever ruled, but 
briefly to trace his fortunes, and the still more exciting adventures of 
his brother Ibrahim, wdil perhaps be the most convenient way of dealing 
with the events that followed. Mahmud who had disposed of the claims 
of his brother Isma’ii at Ghaznm, was already on the march with an 
army to Khurasan, and made the treatment of Mansur an excuse for 
interference. By the time Fayik and Baktiizuu had nominated ’Abd- 
nl-Malik Amir, he had arrived at Ballch, from whence a very short time 
brought him to the gates of Merv. The conspii^ators fought and ded, 
but subsequently negotiated an arrangement by whith Hirat and Bnlkh 
should be held by Mahmud, Merv and Mshapiir by them, the date of 
the arrangement being given as 26th Jamadi-nl-awwal, 389 H. Mahmud 
giving the command of his troops to his brother ISTasr, making Balkh the 
capital of his provinces west of the Kohi Baba, the Father of Moun- 
tains.” Kot, however, before inflicting a severe defeat on a body of Samaiii 
nobles collected under Dara bin Kabus, bin Washmgii*, the governor of 
Gurgan, that had followed his aimy in hopes of plunder. ’Abd-ul-Malik 
and Fayik returned to Bukhara, where shortly after in the month, of 
Bha’ban the latter died, deeply regretting and heartily repenting of all 
the treachery he had committed, a contrition,” as Minhaj adds that came 
too late.” The adherents of the Samani dynasty were all dispersed- 

In the meantime Ilak had also moved uninvited to chastise the 
enemies of order in his neighbour’s country, and revenge the cruelties 
practised on Mansiir. He advanced from Farghana to Bukhara in the 
month Zi Ka’dah of the same year giving out that his object was to render 
aid to the Amir, and at the same time seizing- and putting in ii^ons a 
deputation of nobles who came out to meet him. He entered the city on 
the 10th of the month, any pretence was no longer necessary, the four 
sons of Ndh, their uncles and all other I'epresentatives of the Samani 
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family likely to give trouble were arrested, ’Abd-ul- Malik tlio boy Amir 
being sent to a j^rison at Uzgand in Fargbana, the blind Mansur Yalciib^ 
Ibralum and the others being separately confined to prevent their taking 
counsel together. Abu Ibralnm-i-Isma’il known to history as Miintavsir 
was the only one who escaped or is ever heard of again, and he for some 
years made a series of gallant but abortive attempts to restore the fallen 
fortunes of his house. 


Mtjntasie, the last of the Samanis. 

The adventures of Muntasir suggest a chapter of the chronicles of 
the Oid, and the story as told by the contemporary A1 *tJtbi oh'ers a 
characteristic bit of the intricacies of Central Asian History. Disguising 
himself as a slave girl he succeeded during the confusion at Bu kh ara in 
getting away, taking refuge for three days in the house of an old ^vomau 
in the city, and eventually in the dress of a common soldier reaching 
Khwarazm. Hei’e he was Joined by a few Sainani nobles and soldiers, 
and received warm sympathy and afterwards assistance from Shams-al 
Muali Kabus of Gurgan. To cope with an adversary like Ilak was hope- 
less, but for a long time he was able te carry on a desultory war on the 
confines of Khurasan and Mawara-mi-Kahr. When Flak left Bukhara 
he paid that city a fiying visit, capturing J’afartigin and 17 othei' piin- 
cipal Khans, and being welcomed by the x)Gople. His Ha Jib, one Arshin- 
i-BaKi, defeated Tigin Khan a general of Flak’s near Samarkand, but 
both beat a hasty retreat on the first rumour of Ihik’s preparation to 
return. At times his following became formidable and he encountered 
on various occasions the troops both of Flak and of Kasr, Mahmud’s 
brother, who was now commanding at Kishapiir and governor of Khura- 
san, and wdth occasional success. In 391 he succeeded in capturing 
Nishapur, the Ghaznavi general falling back to await reinforcements 
from Mahmud, who sent to his assistance the Hajib Altontash, the then 
governor of Hirat, by whom Muntasir was difivon back to the frontier 
of Gurgan to find his former friend there, Shams al Muali, turned 
against Mm. Again rallying, with the help of the Gluizz Tui‘]vs (Turko- 
mans) and their chief Bi^fi, he successfully attacked Fia,k in 393, and is 
nest heard of fiying in the night ” in personal fear of his Ghuzz allies. 
Now he appeals ad misericordtam to Mahimid, remiiiding him of tlie 
rights of his ancestors, the Sultan’s feudal relations, of the many sorrows 
and extreme distress which had been his misfortune, and breaks out into 
verse which Reynolds freely translates. 
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To mine eje^ on wliicli thy goodness still is painted, thou art dear ; 

To mine heart, which oft from misery’s blows hath fainted, then art dear ; 

To a soul forlorn, to sorrow born, 

Which Heaven has grudged to cheer, 

That looking round, few friends hath found. 

Oh, chieftain thou art dear,” 

Without waiting or perhaps expecting a I’eply to this effusion, he 
makes for Merv, there nnsuccessfully soliciting assistance from Abu 
Ja’far ; thence to Abiward, in 894, where Abu ISTasr, a general of Mah- 
mud’s lends him active support, and the two attack and are beaten by 
the Shah of Khwarazm. Next with a few followers, who seem to have 
stood faithfully to him through every calamity, he makes for Isfarayin, 
only to find that city closed agaiust him. Then crossing the Oxus once 
more, he is met by the cavalry from Bukhara and narrowly escapes 
with liis life. At this crisis he falls back on liis Hhuzz-Turk friends 
again, the military governor of Samarkand joining him with 3,00() men, 
and the citizens sending him 300 picked Turks and a supply of money,” 
So that he is sufficiently formidable to first alarm, and subsequently 
defeat, the forces of flak, near the village of Bnrbaiid in Sha’ban 394 ; 
the Gliuzz coining in for abundant loot. Flak is now roused, assembles 
an army and inflicts upon him a crushing defeat, the Ghuzz having 
meanwhile gone off with their loot. This defeat seems to have been 
a final one, Miintasir retreating to Balli from which place his flight, like 
the hunted hare, was in a long continued circle. From Balkh he fled to 
Kohistan.^ Nasr the Ghaznavi general, Arslan Jazib the prince of Tus, 
and Tughanjak Prince of Sarkhas hurrying after him, be continues his 
course to J umand and Bastam, where Shams-ul Muali, of Gurgan, with 
2,000 bod 3 -guards, takes up the running to Bibar and Nisa. Beguiled 
by false promises he is induced once again to attempt Bu kh ara and 
arrives at Sluili Hamad his few attendants wearied with long marches 
and their long continued run of ill-luck. Deserted by his worn out 
followers, with no supplies, or other means of further resistance, he re- 
treated to tlie encampment of a nomad Arab tribe, and sought shelter 
in the tents of one Mah R-ue the “ moon-faced ” chief of the tribe. In 
Al ’Utbi’s words, when the night arrived the vile Arabs of this Arab 
made a sudden attack upon him and spilt his noble blood upon the 
first day of the month Rabi-ui-awwal, in tbe year 395, and they buried 
his remains in marshy ground of the irrigated country of Mardam.” 

Moon-face,” it is satis lactory to note, was afterwards put to death 
for his brutality by Mahmdd, whose syxnpathies were aroused for the 
unfortunate Miintasir. 

* The troops both o£ Hahmdd and ITak were ou the look out for liim. 
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Thus ended the dynasty of the Saraanis, MnntaBir being the last 
of his house. With him a family became extinct which for the space of 
nearly a century and a half had ruled over a large part of Central Asia^ 
and whose members/^ as Vambery writes, may therefore with truth be 
regarded as the founders of that religious and social polity which w-'as 
regarded by the Muhainmadans of three continents, as the nearest ap- 
proach to the golden age of Mam, and is in consequence still to this day 
held in high veneration. Ba gh dad and other cities of Western Asia 
were open to all manner of free-thinkers, but Bukhara, Ballcb., and 
Samarkand, were, under the Samanis, the special I’efiige of the ]\'Iiihani- 
madan scholars and zealots A" The political supremacy of Bukhara 
over the different tribes of Ceutral Asia, -wbich has been maintained up 
to modern times by the ruMs on the Zarafshan, may be traced to a 
similar origin. The deference paid by the mighty Sabukfcigiii to Bu- 
khara, a deference imitated in later times by Afghans, Indians and Uzbegs^ 
began during the period of the greatness of the Samanis. They repre- 
sented the last Ii’anian dynasty in the land of the ancient Iranian civili- 
zation and the importance of the legacy left by them to their Turko- 
Tartaric successors on the throne of Transoxania cannot be overiuted.'* 


YhiK ISTap at Bukh^rX 389— 408 H. 

Abd-l-Hasan-i ITasr Tlak Khan, the son of ’Ali, who is described as 
the brother of Harun-i Bughra, now that the Sainani family were re- 
moved, ruled unopposed in Mawara-un-ISTahr, and not long afterwards, 
he wrote to Mahmud congratulating him on his inheritance of the king- 
dom of Khurasan and proposing a friendly alliance, with a settlement of 
boundaries, all the titans- Oxus territory to appertain to him, and all 
Madun-un-Kahr, or Ois-Oxus, to Mahimid. Tlak probably at this time 
was, at least nominally, acknowledged ruler of all the territory from the 
borders of China to the Caspian Sea. Mahnnld’s ambition was in the 
direction of India, and some such treaty and alliance seems to Lave been 
made about 396 H. and for some time friendly relations to have been 
preserved. An embassy was sent by Mihmdd, consisting of Tughanjak 
Prince of Sarkhas and Abd-l-TaTb Sahl bin Sulaiman, Sa’liiki the Imam 
of the sacred traditions, who is described as one of tho singular scboltOT 
of the age — sound in controversial tact, casuistical divinity and lunar 
calculations’" — to demand the hand of flak’s daugliter for bis son 
Muhammad, a young lady,— the unequalled pearl ” who was subse- 
quently married to another son Masa’ud, and the most valuable presets ts 
were interchanged on both sides. Such an alliance, however, proved but 
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temporary, for no sooner had Mahmud proceeded on one of his expeditions 
to India, to where he had gone the same year, (396), than flak seized 
the opportunity for invasion, sending Sub’ashitigin'^ with a iax’ge force 
to occnpy the country Ois-Ozns, and a general, Ja’fartigin, to invest 
Balkh. Snb’ashitigin advancing as far as Hirat, Arslan-i-Jazib the 
Princef of Tns, who had been established there by Malimtid, fell back 
to Ghaznin in accordance with the previous instructions left him. 

Mahmud who at the time was at Multan, which city he had just 
taken, no sooner received the news than he hastened back to Giiaznin, 
arriving, says one chronicler, in 40 days, beat o-K Ja’fartigin from 
Balkh, and sending Arslan with 10,000 cavalry in advance, pressed Snb^- 
ashitiginso hard, the latter had to abandon the most of his baggage, entrust 
a subsequent instalment to the Shah of Khwarazm, and save himself by 
jOlight across the desert. So hot was the pursuit there was not even 
an opportunity for bathing^' says AI l/tbi. Flak who was himself 
trans-Oxiis made an unsuccessful attempt to divert Mahmud by sending a 
farther force of 6,000 cavalry under Ja’afartigin,- This was in 897 H. 
Flak now prepared for a fresh struggle, allying himself with Kadr Elian 
the ruler of Ehutan, a city to the east of Yarkand, who may possibly 
have been his brother, J and moved on Balkh with a large army, includ- 
ing 40,000 cavalry. The preparations of Mahmud were also on a large 
scale, for in addition to his Af gh an. Turkish, and Hindu troops, was a 
contingent of the GIiuzz (Turkomans). The armies met near Balkh and 
the order of battle was arranged with great care on both sides. Mah- 
mud assigned the centre to his brother Kasr, Abu Hasr Parighuni, and 
Abu ^Abdullah Tai, with a force of Kurds ; the Hajib Altiintash com- 
manding the right and Prince ArsaMn Jazib the left ; himself holding 
a force of 500 elephants in reserve. Tlak placed Kadr Khan with the 
JOiutan army on the right and Ja’afartigin ou the left, himself taking 
the centre with a picked force of Turkish troops, who appear to have 
done great execution, and for some time the fortune of the day was doubt- 
ful, but Mahmud finally heading a charge with the elephants on flak’s 
centre, turned the scale, and gained the victory, flak was now finally 
driven back to Mawara-nn-Nalir, many prisoners being taken, and num- 
bers of ills followers drowned in the Oxus. Khoudamir asserts with con- 
fidence that this was in 397 H. but the date generally accepted is the 22nd 
Eubi al Akhir 398 H. Mahmud next turned his attention to certain of 
his provincial governors who had been unfaithful to their trust, inciading 
Khalaf bin Ahmad of Sijistan, who for the second time had been found 

^ K:iiondamir says SiasMtigm.” 

f A petty chief, 

X Some accounts put his contingent at 30,000 men. 
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Bitrigiiing with Ilak, and if he had not rendered aci ua l aRslstanec, liad 
encouraged liis invasion ; and who in consequence was now perTuantmiJy 
imprisoned in the fortress of Jnzdaz in Kdbiilistau, Bhorily after, in 401^ 
Muhmiid again departed for Hindiishin, against the fort-rcss of Bhinuiagar, 
riak, who at the battle of Balkh, must Inive been preiiy well 
advanced in years, never seems to have recovered from the dis:i[>poini.» 
rneut of that defeat, and though he nourished the hope of revcJigt^, time 
did not permit him to gratify it, for he died in 403 


Tughan oe Tuefe Khan 403—408 H. and Arsalax Khan, 

Sharf-iid-din Toghan, or Tugin, Khan now succeeded him iii Ma- 
•wara-mi-Kahr and Tiirkistan, though it is probable he may ha-ve ruled 
territory prior to this, and it is more than likely that though ruling in 
Bukhara, the seat of his government was Kaslighar. His authority was not 
unquestioned even in parts of Mawaiu-iiu-Kahr, while immediately be- 
yond was a general struggle for power. Every man did very nmch 
what pleased him, some had united to oppose flak, others were nomi- 
nally subordinate to Mahmud, but at any time ready to set up petty 
kingdoms for themselves. The Turkish nomads spoken of as a 

term tliat probably included tribes scattered over most of what is shown 
on modern maps as Turkisti.n, and who have since come to be famous 
as Turkmans or Turkomans, have been several times referj’od to, and, as 
also noticed, some of these had moved with their flocks and herds to the 
pasture lands of Bukhara and Samarkand, in fact had established them- 
selves on both sides of the Oxus. There they stayed, for it can Iiardly 
be said they settled, embraced Mamism, and were ready to take sides in any 
expedition that offered prospects of plunder. The chief named Beghii, 
mentioned as assisting Munta§ir against Ilak, a chief variously stated 
to have been a commander under Saljiik, or a son of D^'Eusa bin SaJjuk, 
and the uncle of Tiighril Beg, was probably one of the flrst founders of 
the Saljuk family which was then coming rapidly to the front rank and 
became, within a year from the death of Mahmiid, 422 H. a power of more 
importance than ever the Samanis had been. 

Major Raverty and most authorities give the name as Tughan, and 
the former suggests a possible derivation from U^glidyi the Turkish for 
falcon— the “ falcon knight,*’ but on the coin Ho. XVII of the annexed 
plates, which is in exceptionally good preservation, the mint, Bukhara, 

The mints on the British Museum coin of flak are Bukhara and Khujandah, 
to those may he added Samarkand and Farghana on coins now figured. Of Maiusur 
II or Ahd al Malik II Samanis no coins are known. 
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and the date, 407 H. beihg quite clear, the name appears to read 

Jafari (?) Tagm and M. de Tiesenhausen in a notice of Count Stro- 
ganofE’s collection describes a very similar coin (l^o. 31) of the same 
name struck at BuMiara in 406. The first name may be doubtful, but 
the last cannot be read Tughan the is clear. It is therefore possible 
the name of this Khan was Tagin, and it is not probable a rival Chief 
ruled in Bukhara during these two yeai^s, although there were rival 
Afrasiyab Khans there shortly after, as for instance ’Alitigin, against 
whose tyranny Mahmiid was appealed to on more than one occasion 

In 408 his dominions were invaded by a vast horde of settlers from 
Ohm who had been displaced from their own lands, to the number of 
100,000 tents, (khargahs) equal to that number of families. The 
Kh an resented the invasion in the name of Islam, summoning all be- 
lievers to his assistance, and though himself ill at the time, after much 
fighting drove them back, vast booty and many captives falling into the 
hands of the Musalman Turks and their allies. He died the same 
year, and was succeeded by another brother Abu-l-Muzaffai^-hArsalan 
Khan, also styled Al-Asam, ‘‘ the deaf.’^ It was in this year that the prin- 
cess, ‘ the casketed gem of Tlak ISTasr,” who had previously been be- 
trothed to Mahmud’s eldest son and who was afterwards married to 
Mas’ikl, arrived at Balkh, which capital was illuTuinated ,* and it was 
not long after that Mahmud made over to Mas’ud the government of 
Khurasan, with Hirat as his head quarters. Some accounts show this 
Arsalan as fighting with Mahmud in 410, and overthrown, but Mahmud 
appears to have made an expedition to India in 409, and another in 410, 
when he was absent from Ghaznin some four years. The date of Arsalau’s 
death is uui^ertain. 


The Subsequent Khans op Turkistan. 

History in the matter of these Turkistan Khans or Afrasijabi maliks, 
as they are varionsiy called, is nearly as uncertain as regarding the pre- 
decessors of riak. Some are mentioned as more or less intimately con- 
nected, both by marriage and alliance, with Mahmud and his immediate 
successor Mas’iid, and as a considerable power beyond the Oxus ; others 
again in connection with the Saljfiks, with whom they also intermarried, 
and who after a time may be looked on as the suzerain power to which 
they were at least nominally subject. These warlike, plunder-seeking 
sons of the desert kept moving further forward to the rich cities of 

^ On tke other hand No. XXIV'of the coin figured seems to read Tn^an Khan 
hnt without mint and date or much legible the name of the Khaiifah al Kadir 
B^illah, 
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Hmrasan and after Mas’dd’s time their chief stroiigholds were probably 
Ballvh on the east and Nishapiir on the west, from, whence their infltience 
gradually extended, till some of their chiefs met the crusaders in Syria, 
but it seems doubtful if they were ever able to maintain themselves in 
Mawara-un-Nahr. The substance of power there remained with the 
Turldstiin Khans, or their representatives. 

According to Major Baverty,'^ the eighth in order of succession 
was Kadr Khan, son of Yiisnf,son of the Buglira Khami-Hariin but numis" 
matic evidence goes to show that more probably Yusuf was the son of 
'AH, the brother of this Bu gh i4. He is described as a prince of great 
justice and goodness and to have entered into a fresh treaty with Mah- 
mi\d. One authority, Gardezi, says, the complaints by the Mnsalmans 
agamst the Afrasiyab Khan 'AHtigm of Bnhhara had reached Mahmiid 
at Bal^ in 415, and he advanced to deliver them, npon hearing which 
Kadr Khan left Kash gh a>r, met him at Samarkand and there arranged 
the treaty. Easihi, however, puts the date at 419, about the time 
Mahmud seized Isra’il the Saljuk and sent him oft* to Kalinjar in India. 

111 417 two of Kadr ^an's brothers, Kaya and Bughrd, are stated to 
have sent envoys to Ghaznin proposing a matrimonial alliance. Mahmdd 
replied it was not the custom to give the sisters aud daughters of Musul- 
mans to infidels, but if they would become Muhammadans the matter 
would be considered. Subsequently it was agreed that his daughter 
Zainab should be betrothed to Yughantigin, afterwards Bughra Khan IT, 
Kadr’s son ; while the latter's daughter was also to be betrothed to 
Mas'iid. Kadr Khan is shown as dying in 428 H. 

The IXth Arsalan Khan the second, Major Baverty calls the son of 
Bughra Khan-i-Harun, and says at that time Arsalan was Lord of Kash- 
gh ar, Khutan, Khujand, and Bilasa ghi in. It is very nnlikely, however, 
that a son of Bughra' s would have been shut out of the succession for forty 
years, and on two or three of the coins now figured, the name of Arsalan 
is associated with Yusuf as a title or family name, and on one of those 
described by M. de Tiesenhausen (No. 32) the name reads Arsalan Ilak 
Yusuf bin 'AH which would point to his being a possible brother of Kadr 
Khan (No. YIII). Some hostility arose between Arsalan and a Bughra, 
also described as a brother, by whom he is made captive and imprisoned. 
This Arsalan is the person to whom Mas’iid of Ghaznin sent a despatch 
after the battle with the Saljdks at Dandankan a fort near Merv, in 
431 H.t 

^ Tke aoconnt of the following Khdns is mainly taken from Major Ravorfcy’s 
notes to the Tabak^t. 

t As before remarked there is an amount of uncertainty as to the identity of, 
these various Arsalans and Bughras. The first Arsalan, brother of Ilak is shown 
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The Xtli was the son of Kadx», Yn^antigm or Bnghra Khan the 
second, then Lord of Bank! or Taraz and Isfanjab (a town on the borders 
of Tiirkistan). He nominated a son Ja’fartigin his heir, on which the 
mother of Ibrahim, a younger son poisoned him with several of his 
Amirs and aiso put an end to Arsalan the second who was still in con- 
finement, in 439 H. 

The Xlth was the son Ibrahim, who was killed on an exjDeditioii 
against Binaltigin, or Nialtigin on which he had been sent by his brother, 
and with him the direct line terminates. It may also be noticed that an 
Ibrahim named Tam g haj or Ta gh maj Khan is mentioned by one author 
as flourishing about this time. 

The Xllth Abu-l-Muzaffiax’-i-TafkaJ Khan, the son of another 
Ibrahim bin Xasr. He had previously been a ruler of Samarkand under 
the sovereign and now succeeded to the throne, dying of paralysis in 
460 H. 

The Xlllth Shams ul Mulk Xa^ir, known as the ^akan, was a son 
of Taf-kaj. He married the daughter of Sultan Alp Arsalan, the Saljuk, 
who in 453 or 454 undertook the subjugation of Turkistan, but had to 
abandon the enterprise and return from Kash gh ar to the aid of the Khali- 
fah. Alp Arsalan’s son, afterwards famous as Saltan Malik Shah, married 
a niece of Xasr’s named Tnrkan Khattin and on at least one or two 
occasions Malik Sliah invaded the Khan's dominions. In 468 he entered 
Mawara-un-Xahr and deposed Suliman Khan who governed at Samarkand, 
and by way of teaching this governor to bohave himself, he was made to 
walk all the way to Isfahan on foot, but was subsequently restored. In 
471, Sultan Malik Shah came again and finally removed him, Xasr died 
in 472 H. 

The XIYth was Kliizr Khan, a brother of Xasr, who died soon after. 

The XYth Ahmad Khan the son of Khizr, or of another brother 
Ja’far, whose tyranny became so notorious that Sultan Malik Shah marched 
into Mawaramn-Kahr to coerce him. Ahmad was defeated and sent to 
his aunt, Turkan Khattin, but after awhile restored to the sovereignty. 
In 488 H. he was put to death for heresy. 


as succeeding in 408, but nothing is known as regards his death. The second is 
said to he advanced from the over-lordship of Kashghar (fee. to sovereign power in 
423. It is not quite clear that they were different persons. 

So also the KadrlAan who is mentioned as furnishing such material aid to 
Ilak at the battle of Balkli in 398 is not afterwards accounted, for while in the 
Tabakat the Kadr^an who concludes a treaty with Mahmud in 416 or 419 
is called the brother of the late I'lak, G-ardezi calls him cousin. They may be 
the same. Possibly farther numismatic evidence may help to clear up the diffi- 
culties. 
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The XVIth Mahmud Khan, son of an uncle of Ahmad, but of which 
nude does not appear, succeeded both in Turkistan and Mawara-un-HsTahr 
but in the year 490 H, Dabkulbi-Tugluin Khan, son of Kara Khan 
marched an army against him and slow him, 

TJie XVIIth was Kadrkhan, or Kuuduz Khiin, bin ’ITmr Khan, 
bin Ahmad Kuin (Ko. XV). In 495 H. ho invaded part ol: Kh urasan, 
and ill Shaban of the same year, San jar son of Sultan Malik Siuih 
defeated him near Tirmiz and put him to death. 

The XYIIIth Muhammad Khan, or Arsalan the third, by some called 
Ahmad, a son of a sister of Saiijar’s by Suliman bin Daud bin Bu gli ra 
(Ko. X) and who for some time before bad been in exile succeeded in 
495 H. In 523 Sayyid Ashraf the ’Alawi with the people of Samarkand 
rebelled against him and some say slew his son Kasr ; others that the 
two septs of Karliighiah and Qhuzz Turks who formed a large part of 
Arsalan’s army, combined with Xasr were induced by the Samarkandis to 
revolt, and the latter was executed. Arsahiii had called upon his uncle 
Sanjar for aid, but suppressed the outbreak before any arrived, ho had, 
however, fallen under suspicion of plotting against the Saijuki, and 
Sanjar advanced against Samarkand, took it in 524, and deported Arsalan 
to his brother-in-law, at Merv. Arsalan was restored to the throne by 
Sultan Sanjar in 526. The year of his death is not recorded. It is also 
noticeable that in 522 A ghu z the Chini with a vast horde invaded 
Kash gb ar. He was driven out, but the same authority speaks of his 
successor as the G4r Khan, a name that shortly became famous. 

The XIXth Hasantigin bin ’’All bin ’Abd-ul Muinin, more com- 
monly called Abu-l-Ma’ali Kuliji- i-Tamghaj, a man of the same family, 
was then raised to the throne by command of Sultan Sanjar but died 
shortly afterwards. 

The XXth Rukii-ud-din Mahmud Khan, bin Arsalan (Xo. XVIII) 
and great nephew of Sultan Sanjar, sometimes also called Khakan, was 
raised to the throne by his great uncle’s support in 526. In 5.31 he 
encountered the Gurkhan of the Karakhifcai in battle within the limits 
of Khujand, but was defeated and compelled to retire to Samarkand. 
Bnltan Sanjar advanced with a large force to his assistance but was also 
defeated in 534, and about this time it may be said the suzerainty of 
Mawara-un-Xahr was transferred from the Saljiiks to the tribes of Xor- 
thern Turks once more. Mahmiid Khan forsaking bis country and pos- 
sessions, went to Khurasan with Sultan Sanjar, and remained at his court 
till the latter was taken captive by the Ghiizz, when as a temporary mea- 
sure he was raised to the sovereignty of Khurasan, Shortly after Sanjar 
escaped and died in 552, when Mahmiid had a stoimiy reign of 5 1 years as 
nominal sovereign again, he was finally blinded by a former slave of 
Sanjar’s, Mu’ayyid-ud-din, and died in 558 H. 
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The XXIst a Tamghaj Khan, bin Muhammad Khan, but what 
Muhammad does not appear. He became the governor of Maward-un* 
Xalir after Sanjar’s imprisonment by the Grhuzz, but possessed little be- 
yond nominal power, and his reign was short and stormy. He was 
tiil^utary to the Kara Khitais, who continued to hold away until finally 
driven out by Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, He was subsequently slain 
by the Karluks or Karlughs, and his corpse cast into the desert in 550 
or 551. Tamghaj it may be mentioned appears as the name of a territory 
in Turkistan, and is also a dynastic name. 

The XXIInd Jahil-ud-din *Ali son of Hasantigin (No. XIX) also 
entitled Khizr Khan, and by some Ja gli ar lOian. succeeded with the 
support of the Kara Khitais, but as in the case of his precessor, and 
subsequently of his successor, who was styled the Khakan of Mawara- 
un-Nahr, was entirely subordinate to the Gur Khins, and when lyal 
Arsalan Khwarazm Shah marched an army to Bukhtira and Samarkand 
in 553 the Tlah of the Turkan with 10,000 men was sent by the Gdr- 
Idian to his assistance. The length of his reign which must have been 
long is uncertain, as is the date of the accession of his son. 

The XXIIIrd Sultan ^Usman bin Jalal-ud-din, who on account of the 
antiquity of his race was styled Sultan us Salatin, aud who was said to 
be a second Yiisiif in beauty. He solicited the hand of a daughter of his 
suzerain in marriage, but the Gur Khan refused, for which very reason 
Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah gave him a daughter of his own in 
606. Gi’eat friendship ai’ose between ’Usman and his father-in-law, 
which was afterwards turned to equal resentment, for ’Usman threw 
over Muhammad and was making overtures to the Gur Khan, when the 
former marched against Samarkand, and at the instigation of his own 
wife, Khan Malik by name, ’Usman was put to death in 609 H. and with 
him finally ended the Afrasiyab dynasty, Suluin ’Usman it was who 
is said to have interceded with the Kara TOiitais, and saved the life of 
Sultan Mn’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam Ghiiri after his defeat at 
Andkhud in 601 H. and enabled him to escape.’’*' 


The Dynasty of the SaffarIs. 255 — 300 H. 

In immediate subjection to the Samani kings, and subsequently 
more or less closely identified with the Gliaznavi rulers to whom in 

^ In tliG genealogical tree appended I have endeavoured to show as far as 
possible, in a tentative way, the relationship of these Turkistan l^ans. There 
is, however, mnch still wanting to make an intelligible aoconnt of them possible. 
Perhaps numismatic material may exist in some of our Indian cabinets to suppH- 
ment, and in nia.ny respects correct this. 
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turns they became subordinate, were tlie seini-iiidepeudeut goveriiorB 
of Sijisfcan or Mmroz, wbo succeeded, and were allied to, tlie dynasty 
of the Saffans. The following short summary may help to make their 
coimectiou with the period clearei% 

According to the Tabakat, Ya’kilb, ^Amrd, ^Ali and Mn’adclii, 
were four brothers the sons of Lais, the Saifar or worker in brass, who 
was the head of the braziers of Sijistan in the days -when Ibrahiin was 
the governor and Salih the deputy governor on the part of iEIiihamniad 
Tiihir, the last of the Tahiris, then Amir of Khurasan. Lais is described 
as a restless refractory fellow with a large following, and his character 
seems to have descended to his son Ya’kub, who caused SMih to be 
put to death, armed his followers, seized the deputy goveimor’s palace, 
declared himself Amir, and raised an army that in a brief space not 
only made him master of the situation, but enabled Mm to start a career 
of conquest of his own. Having raised his army he led it towards 
Bust, and Zawulistan, Zainin-i-Bawar and Ghaznin, subduing the whole 
of them, thence advanced into Tukharistan an ancient district of 
jBaikh ; Balkh itself, and on to Kabul, with uniform success. In 
256 he retiirnod to Sijistan and subsequently advanced to Hirat which 
cost him much lighting before he obtained possession of it. After this 
he took Badghais, Bushanj, Jam, Bakhurz, and in 259 Kishapiir, where 
he seized Mnhammad-i-Taliir with his treasure and followers, and hav- 
ing visited Qurzan and Tabaristan, and extorted tribute, again returned 
to Sijistan, setting free Muhammad-i Tahir who found a refuge at the 
court of the Khalifah in 261. His brother ’Amrii he made governor 
of Hirat, and after one more excursion into Trak he died at IQiandaM 
i-Shapur a towm of Ah’vvaz in 265 H. 


The Ilnd was ’Asiud, the brother, who on succeeding withdi^w 
his forces from Trak and the year folio wing (266) moved to Hirat 
and thence to Mshaptir befox^e the gates of which he was defeated by 
one of the Tahiri Amirs and fell back on Hinit. In 271 the Khalifah 
deposed him, and declared the government of Khurasan given back 
to Muhammad-i-Tahir, sending one Rah’ bin Harsamah as his deputy, 
who joined his forces with the Tahir Amir’s. But in 284 ’Ainrii 
defeated them and sexxt Rafi’s head to the Khalifah at Baghdad with a 
request that he, ’Amni, might now be recognised as the governor of 
Mawax4-uii-Kahr, Khiix'asaix, Kimroz, Ears, Kirman, Ahwaz, and the 
guardian of the entrance of the Palace of the Klrilifjihs ; moreover that 
the name of ’Amrii should be mentioned in tlie Khutbah and inserted 
on the coins of Makkah, Madinah, and Hijaz. All of which demands 
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seem to have readily agreed to by the Khalifah’s coart and the nsnal 
of Jiononr and counter-marks of favour and distinction ” 

h^rl I' f “® remembered the Bagdad court 

^ just confen-ed similar favoui-s on Isma’il Samam. bTo sooner had 
mru proceeded to take possession of Mairara-un-Nahr, than Isma’il 
advanced from Buliara and crossed the Oxus to prevent him. Ho'r 

souet tnT of Balkh in 287 and sent a pri- 

been noticed ‘ “ef in Baghdad has already 

Museum ' represented in the British 


of ’Amru was then set up, and 

aftci a somewhat chequered career, in which he was once or twice in 
whlTaTtl ^ rebel slave, a Sigizi, and together 

mblic s m ^ Ba,ghdad and there made a 

public show of like his grandfather, dying in 296 H. Two of his 
known mints are Pdrs and Zaranj. 


r' another son of the Brazier, who entered 

Bai^sfromSipstan attacked- and drove out the Sigizi slave but i^s 
again Jiven out by the Sigizi reinforced by troops of the Khalifah 
Soon after, however, this Sigizi withheld the Khalifah’s share of the 
revenue and was in his turn driven out to the wilds of Khurasan. In 

Nasr-i- Ahmad Samani obtained possession 
cousin' AM St prisoners several of the Saffaris, and leaving his 

died in Mr in 298 h“T'’ T 

med in 1 ais in 298 H. Bust is his only mint in the British Mu, seam. 


The Vth Mu’Anmn the brother of Lais (Ko. IV) assumed the 
.^ereipty in 299 drnnng out the Samani governor, upon which Ahmad 
Samam despatched a large anny under some of his principal nobles 
Hasain Ah, Maiwr-ar-Eiidi, Ahmad bin Sahl, Ac., to whoi Mu’addil 
surrendered at discretion and was taken to BuMiaru and thence sent to 
B^dad, which ciry would seem to have served as the Jericho of the 
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Tlie Vlfcli great-grandson of the ’Aminl the son of the 

Brazier attempted the sovereignty in 300 H. when again Ahmad 
Samani despatched a force under the above-mentioned nohles, but after 
a defence of 9 months ’Amrd surrendered his capital, and the territoiy 
of Sijistan received a Samani governor ; who is not mentioned. 


The Governors op Sijistan. 300 — 393 H. 

1st. Shortly after the above events Ahmad said to have been the 
grandson of Tahir, (No. Ill above) who was living in distress at Hirat, 
attracted the notice of Nasr the II, Samani, and had bestowed upon him 
the government of his native country, Sijistan. From Ahmad there 
follows a period regarding which there appears little beyond numis- 
matic evidence, and that very scanty. How long Ahmad was governor 
was unknown, but from a coin in the British Museum, struck at Sijistan 
in 306 No. II Kasayyar bin Ahmad would appear to have been then 
governor. Whether immediately after or no is not known but he must 
have been followed by 

No. Ill XhALAF, whose coinage both gold and copper shows him 
to have ruled at Sijistan from at least 325 to 334 H. and during the 
Khalifat of A1 Mustakfi and A1 Mutil This of course may have extended 
either or both ways. The copper coin now figured as No. XXVII is 
very nearly identical with the one in the National Collection, with the 
exception that the date reads 334, as compared with 325. A Khalaf is 
mentioned as the son of * Abu J a’far bin Lais, but which Lais is un- 
certain, and this Khalaf as being the father of a Muhammad who again 
was the father of an Ahmad. Giving this genealogy for what it is 
worth the 

(? IVth) Ahmad bin Muhammad, would, from another British 
Museum coin, appear to have been the governor of Sijistan in 340 H. 
but as regards the length of his rule all dates are wanting. His suc- 
cessor was presumably 

(? Vth) Khalaf bin Ahmad, whose biography has been noticed at 
length by several contemporary writers. At times in direct subjection 
to the Samanis, making a pilgrimage in 353 to Makkah, leaving his 
son-in-law, Tahir bin Husain, to act as his deputy ; obtaining aid from 
Mansur bin Nuh on his return to drive out the deputy, A1 Husain bin 
Tsiliir, who in the meantime had succeeded his father, and usurped. 
Again on the withdrawal of the Bu^ara troops asserting supremacy 
and engaging in expeditions of his own. Rebelling against Niih bin 
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Mansur, by whom bis capital was invested. Intriguing with and 
against tbe Gbaznavis. Joining Sabuktigin witb a contingent, wbo 
sends back bis forces witb honour and consideration only to find him 
intriguing with flak. Subsequently seizing provinces of Mabmiid's, 
whose uncle Bu gb rajak was slain by Kbalaf ’s son Tahir at Busbanj in 
390. By Mahmud be is beseiged in tbe fortress of Tak, reduced and 
has to make abject submission. Anon in 393 abdicating in favour of 
bis son Tahir,* but thinking better of this, treacherously putting tbe 
latter to death. Again besieged by Mahmud whom lie flatters by ad- 
dressing as Sultan ” and has Juzjanan assigned as bis residence. 
Intriguing once more in 398 witb Ilak, and dying tbe following year 
in close confinement in tbe fortress of Juzdez. He was reputed a 
learned and intelligent man, and by bis command a commentary on tbe 
Kur’dii in 100 volumes at a cost of 100,000 dinars, was compiled. 

A1 Husain bin Tahir whose coin is in the British Museum is most 
probably tbe man wbo was deputy for a bzdef period, for after Kbalaf 
tbe sovereignty of Sijistan or Kimroz remained in tbe possession of tbe 
rulers of G-iiaziiin for some time, until, by the support of tbe Saljdk 
Sultans, Alp Arsalan and Malik Sbab a great-grandson of Kbalaf, by 
name Tahir bin Muhammad bin Tahir bin Kbalaf, obtained tbe 
government of tbe country, and became tbe first of tbe “ Maliks of 
Sijistan and Kimroz ” as chronicled bi tbe Tabakat.f 


The Early Rulers op GhaznIh. 322 — 388 H. 

It has already been noticed that the earlier Muhammadan rulers 
in Gbaznm were governors subordinate to the Samani sovereigns, and it 
is in association witb the latter that most notices of Alptigm and 
Sabuktigin occur. That they were termed ‘VTurkisli slaves’^ does not 
necessarily imply that they were slaves in tlie common acceptation of tbe 
term. Although desciibed as purchased by the Samani nobles, they 
filled tbe position of trusted advisers, were entrusted witb high civil 
and military commands, ranked among the chief personages in tbe 
State, and in fact very soon became its masters- It is unnecessary to 
recapitulate tbe few particulars given regarding these two more famous 
names, while to attempt any complete outline of tbe reign of Mahmtid 
or bis successors in Gliaznin would be beyond tbe scope of this already 
lengthy paper, but in connection witb some of the coins figured it is 

® After this date money was coined in Sijistbi in the name of Mahmud, 
f A genealogical tree showing the relationships of the Saffaris atid Sijistan 
governors is appended. [See also Major Eaverty’s article on ‘'the Kings of the 
Safiariuii dynasty” in J. A. S. B. Pt. I. for 1885, p. 139 .--Ed.] 
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necessary to briefly notice sucb scanty information as is available rela- 
ting to the early governors, who have been almost entirely omitted from 
general history. 

Of the origin of Alptigin, or Albtigin, beyond tliat ho was a Turk 
the slave of the Sainani dynasty, no reliable account is fortlicoming. 
According' to Easihi and others, he was born in 2G7 H., a date more than 
doubtful, as it would make him 79 when apiDointed commander- in- chief 
in Khurasan. There is more evidence to show that he displaced 
Lawik'^ and captured Grhaznin first in 322 H., and from that time 
had more or less to do with the administration of affairs there, although it is 
exceedingly improbable that his residence was continuous. In 346 ho is 
spoken of as the Hajib and commander- iii-chiof of ^Ahd-ul- Malik Sainani 
and by him also entrusted with the govcimorship of Hirat to which 
place he sent Ishak-i-Tahiri as liis deputy. In 350 he had become one 
of the most, if indeed not the most, powerful Amir at the Samani court, 
holding among other oMces the governorship of Kishapur. After some 
little friction with the court iii couiiection with the election of Mansiir 
the first to the throne, he went to Ghaznin in 351, and in 352 H. ho 
died there, and was succeeded by his son Ishiik. 


The governor Lawik, long a competitor for power in Ghaznin, 
almost immediately attacked Ishak who was either defeated or con- 
sidered it more desirable to retire on Bukhara, whither ho was ac- 
companied (in 353) by his father’s slave Sabuktigin”. At Bukhara ho 
obtained the formal investiture of government, and returned reinforced, 
Fasihi says the following year, to Ghaznin, La\yik taking to flighk 
After a year at Ghaznin Ishak died (early in ?) 355 H., and was 
succeeded by Balkatigm, formerly chief of the Turkish troops under 
Alptigin. 


Balkatigin as a successor of Ishak has been passed unnoticed by 
most liistorians. In Muhammad ’Ufi’s Jami'ul Hikayat he is in two 
stories spoken of as ruler in Ghaznin, a brave but hard-drinking Amir, 
with Sabuktigin as bis watclifnl Hajib and geueral-in- chief, who on ono 
occasion at least saves Balkatigin’s life. And in the Tabaka hi-Fasiri, 
Minhaj-i-Siraj quoting from the last Volumes of Abii-l-Fazl-i-Baihaki, 
who wrote in the time of gives a circumstantial aceoiint of his 

^ The question as to who was Lawik, tho Wall of ^azmh, is full of ifhorost, hnt 
unfortunately history is a blank regarding him. 
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• elevation to povrer as follows : Baihaki states, that during the reign 
of Ahd- 111- Malik- i-Nuh, the Samani, there was a merchant named E'asr, 
the Huji who purchased Sahuktigin and brought him to Bukhara. 
Perceiving in his countenance evident signs of capacity and energy, 
the Ainir-i Hajib, Alptigin, purchased him. He accompanied his master 
into Tukhuristan, when the government of that territory w'as entrusted 
to him j and subsequently, when the government of Khurasan was 
made over to Amir Alptigin, Sabiiktigin attended him thither also. 
After some time had passed away, Alptigin, through the vicissitudes 
of fortune, retired towards Ghaznin, and subdued the territory of 
Zawuilistan, and wrested Ghaznin out of the hands of Amir Abti-Bakr-i- 
Lawik. 

“ Eight years subsequent to these events Amir Alptigin died, and 
his soil, Ishak, succeeded to his father’s authority. He entered into 
hostilities against Lawik, but was defeated, and retired to Bukhara, 
to the court of Amir Mansur, son of Kiih, Samani, and there continued 
until that ruler directed that aid should be afforded to him, when Isliak 
came back again to Ghaziiin, and regained possession of it. After a 
year Isinik died, wdien Balkatigin, who was the chief commander of the 
Turkish troops, was raised to the government. He was a just and pious 
man, and one of the greatest warriors of his time. He exercised the 
authority for a period of ten years, ^ and died. Sabiiktigin was in his 
service. 

After the death of Amir Balkatigin, Pm succeeded to the autho- 
rity. He was a great villain ; and a body of people ivrote from Ghaznin 
to Abii ’All-i-Laivik, and invited him to come there. Abd ’Ali-i-Lawik 
acceded to tlieir request, and brought along with him the son of the 
Shall, or king, of Kabul to assist him. When they I'eached the vicinity 
of CharMi, Sabiiktigin with a body of 500 Turks, suddenly fell upon 
them, and defeated them, he also ca^itured ten elephants, and brought 
them to GKaznin. 

Such a great success having been gained by Sabiiktigin and all 
having become quite sated with the villanies and misdeeds of Pin', 
ivi|li one accord they raised Sabiiktigin to the direction of affairs. On 
Friday, the 27th of the month of Sha’ban 360 H., the sovereignty of 
that province was settled upon him.” 

Mr. Thomas in the 2nd of his papers on the coins of the kings of 
Ghaznin, t puts the date of Alptigin’s conquest of that city as 351 H., 
which is also the date given by Ferishta, and no doubt represents the 

^ Copies of fclic work differ in regard to the number of years lie reigned. 

t Jourual of the Royal Asiatic Society, Yoi. IX, article IX, March, 1847, and 
Toh X'VII, article Y, read March, 1858. 
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date of Ids final visit, and quoting the Tabakat sentence beginning— “ Eight 
years subsequent to these events ” fixes his deatli in 359 II. Bat there 
is no reason why “ these events should specially refer to Alptigiu’s 
going to Ohaznin, and might equally relate to Sabnktigiids purchase. 
Indeed a few pages farther on, the Tabakat gives tlie date of the birth 
of Mahmud as occurring on the night of 'Ashura, the 10th of the 
month Muharram in the year 361 E,, in the seventh year of the govern-- 
ment of Amir BalMtigin at Gkazrdn, Mr. Thomas mentions the 
occurrence of Balkatigin’s name on certain coins struck at Balkh in 
324, but considering how frequently the governors of these cities were 
changed, there is nothing at all improbable in his having held that 
charge, and inserted his name on the coinage there, as he subsequently 
did on the coinage of Ghaznin. Among the coins noticed by Mr. 
Thomas in the same paper is one described by M. Dorn^ as struck in 
359 H. by Balkatigin as ruler of Ghaznin, with the name of his Samani 
suzerain, Mansur bin Null. The description is as follows : 

Obverse \ u - — || il 1| |] i^f ^ 

Margin J 

Eeverse \\ || <^-^1 |j || 1| ^ 

Margin illegible. 

“ The name of the mint can stand for nothing but Ghaznah.’^ 
The legends of the coin now figured as No. X are very similai% 
though the mint and last figure of the date are wanting, what is left 
looks more like the final of than anything else, which would 

make it 355 H. Major Raverty in liis notes to the Tabakat gives the 
death of Balkatigin as occurring in 362 H., but does not quote his 
authority, the ilk conditioned Piri succeeding him. In the following 
year (363) Piri, or rather Sabuktigin for him, is said to have fought a 
battle with an army advancing from India for the purpose of seizing 
Ghaznin and to have completely defeated it. In 366, as given in the 
extract from the Tabakat above quoted, he was deposed, and Sabuktigin 
installed. 

The acknowledgment of the Samani line as Suzerains or Lo¥ds 
Paramount, by the insertion of their names on the coinage, still con- 
tinued, and was common to all the Ghaznavi rulers, Sabuktigin, Ismahl, 
and Mahmud himself, at any rate until 389 H. when the house as- 
sumed independency ; Sabuktigin being a particularly loyal supporter 
of the house. No. XI of the coins now figured is however an interest- 
ing novelty, probably a very early coin of Sabuktigin’s struck for 

* In tlie Bnllotin de T Aoademie des Sciences cle Saint Petci'sbourg in 1855. 
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Balkatigin. In tlie first of 

hy Se r\t"' appropriation 

bj the _^aznavi monareks of the device of the bull of Siva (Lndi) 

snperscnbed by the words Sri Samanta Dev, as first used on the coins 

associated themselves m this way with their Indian possessions, by the 
ombination of ilahometan titles with the old Hindu designs at least 
as early as the time of M’adud in 432 H. In the second paper he -ives 
examples of very similar pieces with the names in Knfic letters of 
as H., and of Muhammad, his brother and predecessor.* In 

■ e com now fipi<ed— from the Akra mounds near Edwardes.a,bari—t1i« 
elephant and lion device oFtEinBrahmaSHrESi^^ 
copied, with on the obverse the name in Kufio of Sabuktigin, and on 
m reverse hajib, the chamberlain or commander.f The three 
mgs were possibly symbols of strength and unity, or as ingeniously 
sugges ed by Vambery, “ typical of power encircling the three zones 
borrowed from the hei-aldry of ancient ’Ii4n,” and subsequently adopted 
as a sign mark on the coinage of Timur. Some Indian cabinets may 
jeiy possibly possess other similar Ghazni coins. Mr. Thom as notices 
our pubhshed in the earlier Journals of this Society” on which the 
Sanskrit mscripiion had not been clearly made out, bub hayin- the 
speeml title of Sabuktigin " Nasir-nd-din-allah ” clear in Persian. 

Such coins might reasonably be expected to be even common, 
e liushm conquerors for many reasons vsrould probably find it both 
politic and convenient to continue for some time the local monies of the 
yanous provinces, and as a matter of fact, all over India, the eoinac^e 
o new.y conquered States, more especially the coiiper or mixed coinage 
in cni-rent use, remained in most cases long unaltered. Pure silver and 
gold was more easily recaUed and re-issued, but even with this a very 
avouriie plan, particularly with the Central Asian dynasties, was 
couiitGrstrikiiig* tho coin. 

&,buWigfn ruled Ghaznin for a period of twenty years dying in 

^ T, n'l’ Madrii-miie on the frontier 

of Balkh. His sons were Ismii-il, Hasr, MahmM, Husain, Hasan, and 
usut. Isma’il, who is always mentioned as playing a very subor- 

having the mcnmbent Bull with tHe reverse the “horseman with 

m Ivafic abov-© the borso’s bead. 

of for comparison is given the obverse of a copper coin of similar size 

Sii Samanta Deva. Both are rude, but there is a sad falling off in the Ghazuavi 
bon, while the elephant is hardly recognizable. ^a^uavi 
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dinate pari-, and in all his father's campaigns seems to have been 
ignored, but who was in Gliaznm when his father died, succeeded, 
and was dethroned by his brother Mahmiid in 388, after an off^er of the 
sovereignty of Balkh which he refused. Subsequently in 389*' ho was 
sent to the fortress of Juzjanan, and nothing further is heard of him. 

Mahmiid was now recognised by the Khalifah, who in forwarding 
the robe of honour, added to his former titles that of Yaniin-nd-daulat 
wa Amin ul-millat, ‘right hand of the Empire and Guardian of the 
religion, and, the Tabakat adds, styled him “ Sultan. ”t His sonMashid 
became another “ right hand of the Empire," a “ defender of Orthodoxy," 
a guardian of the true religion and of the true believers, the regulator of 
the Eaith, and the friend of the Lord of the Eaithful," In the same 
year 889 H. Mahmud had also returned to Khurasan. 

The chief events of his reign there have already been dealt with. 
His accession to the throne of Ghaznin marks his almost immediate rise 
to the suj)reme Muhammadan power in the East. “ During these days," 
as A1 ’Hthi puts it, “ the victories of the kingdom and royalty of Yamin- 
ud-daulat and Amin al Millat commenced, and subsequently as timo 
advanced, the tablet of his kingdom was gladdened, and the flame of 
his Empire blazed, and the star of his prosperity rose to a degree of 
happiness and power, until the pulpits of Islam became illuminated by 
the might of his august surnames, and his decree was current as destiny 
in all tracts and portions of the world ; for God maketh royalty to 
come unto whom he willeth, and God is bounteous and wise." 


^ These are the dates given by Fasihi and may be accepted as most probable, 
t There however, no evidence that he ever adopted tho titles. 
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OEl^EALOGY OF THE SAMAHI DYFASTY. 

Whicli, according to the Tabakat, is from Midad, by Karldn, Baliram 
Jasli I^asbj Balndm Cliubin, Husbad, Husbir, Tamgban, Jasbman, and 
Saman-i-khaddat to 


Asai> 


r 


"1 


Nuh (a) Ahmad (h) Yaliya (r) Ilyas (d) 

1 Nasr I 2 Isma’il (e) Ishak (/) Mansur Asad Ya’kub Hamid Yahya Ibrahim 




'I 


Ahmad Nuh Ilyas Yahya 3 Ahmad (ff) Mansur Ibrahim Yahya 


r 


1 


4 Nasr II Abu l\[uhai£nriad-i- Mansur Ishak-i-Ibrahim (j) Zakria-i-Yaliya (k) 


B NdH I Ismahl !^Iuhanimad 

I 

r 


1 


6 'Abd-ul-Malik 7 Abu Salih-i-Mansur (?) Abdul Aziz (n) 


r 


1 


8 Nu!^i II (?) ’Abu Salih (?) ’Abd Zakaria 

r ^ " “T" ^ i ^ T’ 

9 Mansue II 10 ’Abd-ul-Malik II Muhammad Ibrahim (m) Ya’kdb 

(a) Governed Samarkand. (b) Fargbanab and afterwards also 
Samarkand, Kasbgbar and part of Tnrkistan. (c) " Hirat and adjacent 
parts, (d) Shasb and Isfanjab. (A) Governed Bukhara before succeed- 
ing ISTasr. (/) Abu Salib Mausiir, the son of this Isliak governed Rai 
and subsequently Sijistan, where the people revolted and shut him up 
in Ark. Both Isbak and Mansdr revolted in the reign of ISTasr II 302 H. 
(^) Governed Gurgan before succeeding, (j) Seized the bigblands of 
Hrak and Khurasan 335 H. (/c) Attacked Hirat 319 H, (m) Abu Ibra- 
bim-i-Isin.a’ii, called Muntasir, who for several years canaed on a desul- 
tory warfare. (?j-) Said to have been left as Regent at Bukhara bj 
Buglira Khan in 383 H, 
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SKJBTOH TBEE OF THK TURi^;iSTAN KHANS, 
(HOUSE* OF AFRASXYAB.) 

1, Satuk-kujaii 


2, Musa 


8, Tlak Khan I (AM Nasr-i-A\imad Shams uddauiah) 


Stilimaii 


4, BugiirI Khan (Abu Musa»i Hartin) 'AH 


5, tiAK Khan II (Abu l-Hasaii-i-Na§r) 9, Tughan or Tiafisr 7, Arsalan I (?) Yusuf 


9, Arsalan Khan II 8, Kabr Khan Kaya IQian Bxighra Khan 


B00HRA Khan-?^ Zaiuab 
[j^Uiliniucr B dan gli fcer 


daughter m Mas'ud of G-haziii 10, Yughantioin or 


XI, Ibrahim Khan I 


Ja’fartigin 


Baud 


Sultan Sanjar’s sister w — SuHmtui 


18, Muhammad Khan (Ahmad) or Arsalan III 


Ibrahim 


Nasr 20, Eukn-ud-diii Mahmud Khan 


12, Tarkaj Khan 


IS, Kase (the Khakan) m daughter of Alp Arslan, 'Isa 14, Khizr Khan 


Sultan Malik Shah m daughter of (Turkan Kh4tun) 15, Ahmad Khan 


Umr Khan 


17, liADB or Kunduz Khan 


16, Mahmud KhXn 


Abd ul Mu min 


19, HASAKTIoiN 21, Tamghaj 

22, Jalal ud din 'Ali Khize Khan 

23, Sultan 'Usman m daughter of Muhammad Shah of Kiiwarazni. 


siliiii 
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This table IS only giyen as tentative. It does not ao-ree entirelv 
with Major Raveriy’s dynastic list, and in some other respects alterations 
may ^ e necessary. But it may serve for comparison ivith other iuforma- 
tion End inscriptions on otlier coins. 


SKETCH TREE 

OF THE SAPFARIS AKD SIJISTAH O-OTERHOIIS. 
Lais-i-So£far Tiie Brazier’* 


r 


I, Ya’kub 255-265 II, ’Amru' 265-287 'Ali 

r_J 


1, 

Mu’addil 


r 


Muhammad IT, Al-iais 293-298 T, MTXddil 298 


in, T.iniR 28?-293 Ya’kub 


\ 


\ 


and Muhammad 


\ 


(?) 


TI, ’Ameu 800 


I Ahmad 


Abd Ja’far 


11 Kasatyae [304 -319 ?] Ill Khalaf [320 — 340 ?] 

: (?) 1 : 


Muhammad 

IV Ahmad [340—344 F] 


(? V) Khalaf 354—393 

r_J 


‘1 


TaMr Abu-l-Hifs daughter — Tahir 
Muljammad (? VI) Al jusAlK 

made u governor under the Saljuks. The tot of the rulers of Snistfa 

and hiimroziix the chronicle of the Tabakat. J 
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GENEALOGY OF THE DAILAMIS OR BUWIAHS. 
(After Stanley Lane Poole) 
jrana ghuarati Dailami 
BtJWIAH 


I, ’Imad (Fakhb.) ud 
DAULAH, Abu-L-HaSAN- 
i-’AlI Fars, A1 ’Ira^ A1 
’Ajami. 320 — 328 H. 


Hi Eukn ud daulah, Abu 
^AL^-I-^ASAN Ar-RAI, 
Isfalian. 320 — 366 


III, MU’IZZ UD DAULAHjABTtJ- 
l-HasaiN"I-Ahmad. Kar- 
mau, al Ahwaz, Baghdad 
A. al U,^ 320—356. 


VI, 


r 

Muayyid 


daulah, Abu Man- 
sur Isfahan from 
II. 366—373. 


UD V, ^UZD UD DAULAH, VII, FaKHR UD DAU- IV, IZZ UD DAULAH, 


Abij- S huja-Khus- 
EAU Fars, Al 'Irak 
from I, Karman, 
al Ahwaz, Baghdad 
from IV, A. al tJ. 
339—372. 


LAH, AbU-L-HaSAN- 
'Ali Hamadhan, Ar 
Eai from II, Is- 
fahan from VI. 
3G5— 387. 


Baktyae Karman, 
al Ahwaz, Baghdad 
from 111, A. al U. 
356-367. 


Till, ShARAF ud DAULAH, 

Shir 25aid, Abu-l-Fawa- 
ris-i-Makan. Fars, al 
'Irak Karman &c. from 
V, A. alU. 372-379. 


IX, SaMsAM ud DAULAH, 
Asd Kalinjar, Al-Mar- 
2UBAN Fars from VIII, 
A. al U. 372—388. 


X, Bah A UD daulah, Abu- 
Nasr, Khusrau Firuz 
al ’Irak &o. from Till, 
Fars from IX, A. al U. 
379—403. 


XI, Majd ud daulah, Abu TalibRastam 
Isfahan, Ar Eai from VII deposed by 
Mahiund of Ghazni 420. 387 — 420. 


r 

Xni, Musharrif 
UD DAULAH Al ’I- 
rak &c. from X, 
A, al U., 403 — 
466. 


XIV, Sultan ud 
DAULAH, Abu Shu- 
ja’ Fars from X. 
403—405. 


XV, Kawam ud dau- 
LAH, AbU-L-FaWA- 
Bis Karman from X. 
403—419. 


1 

XII, Shams ud daulah, Abu 
Tahir Hamatlhan &c., 
fi*om VII. 387—412, 


XVI, JalxVL ud 

DAULAH, AbXJ -TA- 
HIR Al ’Irak &o. 
from XIII, A,, al 
U. 416-435. 


XVIII'ImaD UDDIN, ABtJ Kalin JAR-AL-MARZUB AN 
Hamadhan from XII, deposed by Ibn Kakwayh 
412-414. 


r 


r 

XIX, AR-RAHfM, Abu Nase Khus- 
rau Fiiiuz Al ’Irak, Fars from 
XVIII A, al U., deposed by 
Saljuks. 440—447. 




XVII Sama ud daulah Aru-l- 
HASAN. Fars from XIV, Kar- 
man from XV Al ’Irak from 
XVI A. alU. 415-440. 


XX Abu Mansur Fallad 
Sattun Karman froinX VIII. 
440—448. 


XXI Abu ’Alt Khusrau Kuban- 
dijan 440 — 487. 


Note.— A. al TJ. — Amfrn’l TJmr% Lord of Lords. ’ 
the Chief Commander of the army of the Khalifat. 


Sometimes the title of 
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COMPARATIVE CHEOEOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Khalifs of 
Baghdad. 

■ SiAlANfs. 

. 

SAFFAEIS and 1 

SlJISTAN Go- i BULERS in 
VEENOE'^. j <^HAZNI. 

Turelstan 

Khans. 

A1 Muhtadf 
.255 — 256 

Al M’utamid 
256—279 

Al Muhazid 

279— 2S9 

A] Miiktafi. 

280— 295 

Al Mulct a dir 

295—320 

Al Kaiiir 

320 ~ 322 

Ar Ilazi 

322— 329 

Nasr bin Ahmad 
261—279 

Ismail bin Ahmad 
279—295 

Ahmad bin Ismail 
295—301 

biasr II bin Ahmad 
301—331’ 

Ya’kub 
255— 265 

'Amru 

265—287 

Tahir 

287—293 

Al Lais 
293—298 
Mu’addil 
298 
'Amru 

300 

Ahmad 

i 

! 

1 

Alptigm 
322— 352 

i 

i 


329—333 
A1 ilnstakfi 
333-334 
A1 Mntf 
331.— 363 
At Taiaillah 
363—381 
A1 Kddirbillali 
381—422 

A1 Kalm biamrillah 
422 — 467 


Null I bin Nasr 
331—343 


I 'Abel al Malik I 
343—350 
Mansur I bin ISluli 
350—366 

Isuh II bin. Mausurj 
366—387 
Mansur II 
3S7— 389 
Abdul Malik II 
3S9 

Muntasir 

389 


Kasayyar 

304—319 

Nhalaf 

320—340 

Ahmad 

340—344 

Khalaf 

354—393 


Ishak 
352 — 355 
Balkiitigin 
35o — 362 
Piri 

362— 366 
Sabuktig’in 
366 —387 
Ismail 

387— 388 
Mahmiid 

388— 421' 


Satnk Kliujali 
Musa 

Plak Khitu I 

Bngbra Khan 
383 

Ilak Khan II 
383—403 
Tughan 
403—408 
Arsalau 
408 

Kadr Khan 
423 . 

Arsaian Khan II 

Bughra Khan II 
439 


SA^MA^Nrs. 

I. Isma’il bin Ahmad M -99-55 grains Samarkand 280 H. 
Obv. 
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II. Fa,sr II bin Ahmad M -96—41 grains Bnlfhai-a 315 H, 

Obv. Kev. 

alJ 

Hi 

■ ■ JJOsSX ^ 

il 


Margin 

d — jUlii^ <X— 


Margin j d.ij 

diJ} j^is j 


M *97—47 oTains Biildiara 322 H. 


Inner Margin 5/f H 

&J ^ 

Outer „ Allf 

^«^Ab j Margin (same as in I^^To. II.) 

Compare Ko. 377, YoL II Catalogue of British Mnsenm, Oriental Coins. 
lY. Niih bin JSTasr M *95—62 grains BnMiara 336 H. 

Oby. Rev.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

dit ^ <3v^£sr'^ 


Marerin 


Sd^£».j ^:JJ| 

di y 

ItiiA dUf 


gin ^ dUf j- j 

dj{^li j j [ fjf J Margin (same as in ISTo. II.) 

Y. ’Abd al Malik ^ *75 — 32 grains Bukhara [3] 50 H. 
Oby. Rey. 

<5:J( ^ ^jC; 


Margin 


di if 

^lAJf }<>A dlif Margin (same as in No. II but 

[Ijl -] . partially effaced.) 
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Yl. Mamiir I bin Ifub M M-61 grains BnMjM 358 H. 


129 


Oby. 

C tii’-’ ] 

l/t 4/( i/ 

dlif 

l^Xciig’in <5Lli| 

dx4.Xlj J j jy(^J (J(*■^^ 

VII. Ditto 
ObT. 
ill iJi il 
iAs^j SjJt 
<nl <£l^ il 
Inner margin 

^ ^ (i)Ui <3ii-w» 


Outer „ itisA ixUf 

j y j ^iljc 


Ber, 

■ tSk4,as^ 

Jj.^j 

4li ^xls^Jf 
^ iJJi 

Margin aa^Ji 

C5:?^ L5*^- «U) XiJol jM&Jl 

^ 1-15—56 grains. Pargidnah 358 H. 

Bey. 

^iJ 

o>4iJs:'^ 

f (J^^j 
i£tUf 

j^^k/0 


Margin 

fjJyi 


Compare Fo. 411 Vol. II, Cat. B. M. Oriental coins. Tba iLr 
margin of com drawn reads Abu Salib-i-Man^ur instead of ^«U/ XJ 


VIII. 


Ditto 
Obv. 
ill ^1 il 
&) iiJf 


^ -8—38 grains. Mint illegible, 350 H. 

Bey. 

<XiJ 

I Margin 

THs coin may possibly have been struck by one of the manv 
gOTernors or refractory princes who in the earl, years of Xh wS 
constantly setting up for themselves petty kingdoms. There are 2 or 3 


Margin 


* , , J ^A«(v4,ai». ^ ^ ^ 
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coins in tlie B. ]\I. catalogue sti’tick at Anclarabali having the name of 
on the obverse* Possibly anotlier. 

IX. Xiih II bill Mansiir JE *8 — 30 grains. Bnldiuni (3) 80 H. 


Margin 


Obv. 

Rev. 

[ 3 

am; 

ill ^1 if 


&Uf 


«XJ if 


W [‘^--^'3 


fj diJj 

Margin 


uif 


X. 


• • • • • * i&Iah# 

GHAZXAWrS. 

Balkatigin. JEl *97 — 56 grains. Mint wanting 35 [5] H. 


Obv. 
ill &if ji 
<sii| 

ai if 


Margin 


' Rev.,, 

Mif 


XL 


|Ok^ 

j I Margin 

Snbnktigm, M 70 — 29 grains (Ghaznah ?) no date. 

■ Rev. 

^xxIxA^ above,' O; imde lion as, on 
the coins of Brahman kings of 
Kabul.' 


Obv. 

above a inxde elephant 
with 3 rings, on the body, 

possibly part of 

XII. A copper coin of Sri Samanta Deva M *70—42 grs. 

KHARS OF TIJRKISTA'R. 

XIII. riak Khan II Rasr, M 1*1—44 grains. Farghimah 401 H. 

Obv. 

In centre of circle 4 times re- 
peated Between circle and 
outer margin 1| j| iff if 

«xi II if 

Outer margin (<^ 


Rev. 

Mj 

64.3=*^ 

Margin 
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Qhammis in Mdieard-un-mh- and part of 


XIV. Ditto 
Obv. 

Ill centre ornament. As triangle 
Jl 11 dJi jj jff ajjJi 


MAurastm, 


iE l-l— 48 grains. Samarkand (40.3). 

Eev. 

In centre ornament. As triangle 

tsllj| j| dlJi Jyjtj II all 


Margin .aT ^ | „ . 7 

[ <ui3j i'L., ^-,7 1 

"Vlr n*)) allf J<Ojf 

XV. Ditto iE 1-1_.42 oTo;„« xr- ; 

® ■'ranting 4 XK H. 

ill &Ji ^ I Eev. 

JJASU.J aU I 


Mai'gin 


j 


Margin 


dji 

LS^ 

(£iLf 


Will ao .™e of a, Khalif A1 jj.ilM, 




>! j.^i!l d 


Obv. 

Tlu-ee lines between star, orna- 
ments under 

[j jj 


Margin of date. 

Xm Soif.„d a„loi pj Tis!n^I.l_51 ^ 

407 H, 


Rev. 

AlJ 

4U( 

lSIjI 

Margin y«lAf( 

j ^ 

Bxillarfi 


Obv. 

. ill di ^ 

Mil ■ : 
il ' 

Margin Aa al(( 

ai« 


' Rev. 

iif 

^ '"V 

IwlilAO 

Margin 
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Tlie coin described by M. Tiesenliansen in liis notice of Count 
Btroganoff’s collection, No. 31, is almost identical, except the year reads 
406 H. 

XVIII. Arsalan Ilak — ^Tusnf jE 1*2 — 68 grains. BiiMiara, 


Obv. 

In centre , 

Six times repeated, form- 
ing stax'S. 


Margin 




The date unread. 


Margin 


Rev. 

iiii 

tSlLf [ ] 

il $Ci^j J/f if 

[«®1U] &} 


Compare a coin described by M. Tiesenbansen (No. 32 of above 
notice) of Arsalan Ilak — ^Yusnf bin ^Ali stimck at Kasb 429 H. 

XIX. Ditto (?) M 1*2—76 grains. Bnldidra. 


Obv. 

Beneatb an ornament 

* « • I t . . . • 4 4 V. 4 . . . . 


Margin 


Rev. 

Beneatli an oxmament <•£1% 

Margin,,; 

■ I . 4 * i;v": f J 

A similar coin is described in M. Tiesenliansen’s notice. No. 35* 
XX. Ditto jE 1‘2 — 64 gi^ains, Bukhara 4 xx H. 


Obv* 

o 

tsUjf 


Margin 

. , Jj **«... 


djU 

XXL 


[• 


Rev. 

Mai’gin il , ^li} i/f 4/| if 

[^} 


Arsalan Khan — Yusuf M 1*2 — 68 grains 428 H. 


Obv. 

dJLff 


3 


Inner margin 8<J«y ] «^l J( 

[ il 

» E 3 'ry'® (***^ 


Eev. 

*JIJ 


«i/( j 3 

Margin illegible. 


me.] 


XXII. Arsalan Tigin 
Oby. 
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M 1-28— 53 grains. Bukhara 426 H. 

BeT. 

C«^] 

C J 

Margin &) !!Aa.j aij; J/f a_J, J 


In ornamented triangle [ ] 

Margin Ja'ilf (aa ^ 

With the name of the Khalif Al' Kaim BiamriUah. 

Arsalan ( ? , 

■ ° Mint and date doubtfol. 


4lJ | ^mJt 


Mar 


Oby, 

ImJil/O 

ill dJi a 

ddljf 
dj 

.. . { Margin 

x/tV" T Kaim Biarmin,!,. 

X2IV. ^ 1-0, _n grains. 


’o'ln 


Rey. 

jjf 

dljf (Jj-wj (^,*.£5:^ 

E J 

[^] 


Jf ail 


Margi: 


Oby, 

[^] 
i/I aj| i/ 

dIJf 

dj a 

» . . j<>/l f dijf 

j j Margin 


E-ey. 

diJ 

iSUt diJf b j^i^f 


^Jf dilJf^^^j 


With tlie name of tlie Khalif Al Kadir B’illah. 

XXV. Kadr Khan /sn k- • 

— -M....... xii&ai^ 1 l—5t) grams. Mint and date 

obscure. 

Oby. 

1/| djf if 
If4 . , dijf 


dJ iSl j , ^ ^ 1/ 

djjd. 

Margin iiim« j^I dill 

di^ 


Eey. 

aU( jy.j 




i^Jf 


Margin 




dUf d^4,az'^ 
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XXYI. Tamglmj (?) Ji3 ,1‘ 16—44 gTains Sainarka^^ 

Obv. ■■ , , ,Rev. 

In centre . : [ u., '] ■ ■' Jii centre . ' 

Mars’in . -Aliil alit Margin unread 


■ G-OYEEFOR OE, SIJISTA'F. ; 

XXYII. Klialaf M *98—40 grains Sijistan 33 x H. 

Obv. 1 Rev. 

411 

^Ijf ^4.35*^ 

il&J tiW ^ 


Margin 

3 5 1 1 « jylA-sr-i 


BUWAIHI, 


1‘05 — 41 gi-aius- 


Margin 


MAHMUn OF O TTAZ ATT 


yYTX. MalimM bin Amir SabnTitigin 

[38] 6 H. 


M ‘80 — 46 grains Msliapdr 
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XXX. Maiimiid M '90—4 gmiiis. 



[j l^iJi 




XXXI. Maliimicl Abii-l Kasim JE 'do 
In centre of circle witliin square. 

II II [ ] II [vjr^ ] 

Outside square. 

i£Xy^ ^ il a:iif || [ i/f ] if 

[ II 

XXXII. MahmiM 

III centre of circle 


-58 grains. 


Oliaziiali* 


Margin illegible. 


6.4®*^ 


M *95- 


-60 grains. 


Margin j| . . ^llf 


I J/l ^ 


dU 
t\ij ij 


Margin illegible. 


I Lave to express my acknowledgement and best tbanlcs to Messrs, 
Bodgers, Gosset, Stnlpnagel and many other numismatic friends who 
hare kindly placed their cahinets at my disposal. To the first named 
genfcleman, the present Archteological Surveyor of the Punjab, but 
whose numismatic fame is of long standing, I am specially indebted 
for assistance in many ways, and not a few of the coins in these plates 
are the result of his many years of patient collection and I'esearch. Xos. 
XIII, XXIY and XXV are from the collection of Col. Gosset. 


EBBATUM. 

Coin Xo. II. Beverse margin second line for read 
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Flace names in Menodra* — By B. S. White^vay, B. 0. S., Ajmer, 

Tlie British District of Merwara is a narrow slip of country between 
70 and 80 miles long and from 15 miles to 1 mile broad. The head 
quarters are at I^Tyashahr or new Bcawar, a station on the Bajpntana line 
of railway. The district commences some 5 or 6 miles north of this. 
Dewair the extreme connected point is 60 miles south, and some 10 
miles south of it are a few disconnected villages. The district lies along 
the backbone of the Aravalis mth very little level ground. Around 
Beawar the general level is about 1500 ft. above the sea, the highest 
point is Goramji some 50 miles south which rises to over 3000 ft., in 
the east the Meywar plain slopes gradually away from the foot of the 
hills, but in the west the drop to the plains of Beawar is considerable 
averaging about 1000 ft. and for some distance the country is wild jungle 
and rocky ravine. Cultivation is carried on in the valleys, the popula- 
tion jjresses heavily on the good land while the soil is naturally thin, 
hence heavy manuring and high cultivation require large herds of cattle. 
As the rainfall is precarious nearly every village has one or more tanks to 
retain the surface flow ofB, either to give direct iiTigation or retain the 
water in the wells by percolation. For administative purposes there 
are two tahsils, Beawar in the north and Todgarh (called after the well- 
known Col. Tod) in the south, Todgarh is the name of the tahsil only 
and not of any village, the head quarters are in the village of Barsawara 
an elevation of about 2500 ft. The inhabitants of the country are Mers 
(cf. Meru, a hill) a jovial set of men somewdiat given to drinking. 
There are a few traces of early clans (mostly pastoral as Cujars) whom 
the Mers ousted — but speaking generally all the colonization has been 
done by this latter race — and that mainly within the last 60 years since 
the English came into the country. Before we took it the inhabitants 
scourged the neighbouring countries by their luids. They wore not 
numerous and were mainly collected in a few inaccessible villages. 
They were reclaimed by Col, Hall and Col. Dixon who raised the 
Merwara batallion and by building tanks rendered settled habits pos- 
sible. It is still their boast that the English alone conquered them. 
Their claims as to origin range high, but it is almost certain that they 
were composed mainly of outlaws who found here a protection from 
any settled form of government. To the south there are a few Bhils, 

Nominally the Mers are divided into Maliomodans and Hindus 
but the division is little more than a name as all intermarry, and wlicthcr 
a woman is buried or burned depends on tiie nominal religion of ber 
husband. Their language is a form of Hindi, but with peculiarities 
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tliat diyide it from tliat of Meywar on the east, of Marwar on the west, 
and of AJmere on the north. It is to illustrate this language and to 
show how place names are in the process of formation that I have put 
together the appended list. The names consist of (a) Villages on the 
Government list (&) Tanks where these differ from the villages (c) 
Hills, valleys and sti^eams. (a) Villages. Hamlets are now springing up 
in every direction — danger alone in such a difficult country could keep 
the people in large villages -- only very few names of hamlets are given 
as they are generally called after their founders as Basiajaga— Jaga's 
hamlet or Gudha Biram, Bmam’s hamlet. Of the 380 villages on the 
Government list, 160 are called after some person, caste or local god — 
the names of most of the others are analysed below. These names 
have suffered great mutilation at the hands of the Persian writers of the 
offices. I have tried in each case to get the oldest and real form of the 
word, and then if I could trace any thing in the history, local position or 
peculiarity of the village, to explain it. As might have been expected 
50 years wear and tear have caused some phonetic changes but in all 
cases the names are peculiarly appropriate. The older villages Jhak,. 
Aslum, Ohhapli have names more or less connected with the predatory 
habits of the people. Many refer to the pastoral habits as Mewasa — 
others refer to the physical peculiarities of. -the inhabited site as Dholi- 
chat and others to that of the village- lands as Sendra. The names 
in class B are not so worn as those in class A while those in 0 are not 
worn at all. These latter are seldom used far from their immediate 
neighbourhood — though well-known there, and they have never been 
reduced to writing. Only a few have been given as they are innume- 
rable. These names are very valuable as giving the real speech of the 
people as opposed to the language taught in schools— this speech is 
very rich in names for every kind of rock,, stone, ravine and embank- 
ment. Wild animals are not numerous — ^there are a few tigers, bears,, 
leopards, sambhar and nilgai — of these the tiger nnd sambhar are re- 
presented in this list — the bear (richh) leopard (began) and nilgai (roz>. 
are not — of animals now extinct the plainest traditions refer to the 
wild buffalo (arua) , but I can find no name unless it be the hamlet of 
Avnali. The local explanation of Arnali however that here co wdung 
(also called arna) was collected in the jungle seems a probable one. 
Kiephants, if there ever were any,, have left no tale. The references to 
local trees and bushes are very frequent, I may add that names are 
given from some peculiarities and not from general characteristics — tlius 
the few streams and tahks whose ntoe is compounded with klxara ‘salt’ 
show that the, majority of them have sweet water.. 
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A'dabala A tank and a locality in tlie Mils — It 

means (tlie embankment) across 
tbe stream for tbe former, and tlie 
stream across (tlie way) for tlie 
■■ latter. V ■ 

Adamal Janwar adamal 

para, would mean that tbe animal 
bad pnt a considerable distance 
between yon and it. 

Adbarsila Tbe name of a Mil— Tbe slipping 

slab— Sila is a slab of rock not 
apparently fastened to tbe ground 
(see Dbolicbat) — On tbe top of 
ibis bill is a large bonlder with a 
bnge slab on it apparently separate 
but really joined wMcb rests at an 
angle of less than 45° with tbe 
perpendicular. 

Across tbe path (bat.) 

A tank — Tbe one across (tbe stream.) 
Tbe clearing of tbe madar busb. 

A yillage. Amangarb tbe fort of 
safety.^ 

Anakar A village. Corruption of Anagliar, 

Ana being a man whose bouse 
stood on tbe curious boulder now 
surmounted by Allabjikatban. 

AMdbideori A village. Andbi is bidden— deori 

tbe diminutive of deora a temple. 

AMjnakirel Tbe valley of tbe spring. Eel is used 

for a cultivated and irrigated 
valley. 

A'nspabar A bill on wMcb is a jogi’s but (see 

Dewatan) Pabar is not a word 
locally used in common conversa- 
tion. 

Antali A village. Ant intention’ tal dena 

Ho change.’ This refers to tb© 
story of its foundation. 

^ More probably “ mango-town from 4m mango and iiair=nagara,— Ed. 


Adibat 
Adwala 
A'ku ka tbak 
A'mner 
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A'ouliadlio 

Arazi gwarari 

A'sai3 

Athiin 
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Ba^alanga 


BMnf 


BagMna 

Bagar 

Baghmal 

Bagrajhamp 

Bagri 

Baliarwas 

Baiacliaidiat 


WTWTsrr 

WTEWW 

^TJra'WPT 
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Tlie pond of the aonla trees (Phyllan- 
thm emblica.) 

A village. Arazi is an office -word 
Gwarari is from gaw&ii a grazing 

^ce -where there are no houses Cef. 
Gwar.) 

A village inhabited by jogis fsee 
Ge-watan.) ' 

One of the old Magra villages ns.i'-’iy 
ia offices spelt Hathun. It m.- - ;.s 
western and Tvas given by me 
Meywar Thakurs -who suffered from 
raids from it. The point of the 
compass are 

DarM, ISTorth. 

Lankau, Sontk. 

Ugani, East (ngna to spring up 
as com.) 

Athuni, West. 

B. 

The big valley. Lang4 is a valley 
on the top of a hill bet^veen rid-es 
often parallel to the axis of the 
range. ^ Lana is an opening in the 

range if the dip be level -with the 
ground, 

A village. Corrupted from Bajni. 

Gajni is commonly applied to rocks 
which are hollow and give out a 
sound when struck. 

A -village. Bagh, a tiger. 

A village Bagar is a cave and also 
an uninhabited waste. 

A village. B%h, a tiger. Mai, a 
plain. 

Bagra, a cave and jhdmp, a waterfall. 

A village. Diminutive of bagar 

(q- V.) 

A tank. Corruption of barabas. 

A vill^e. Conmption of balach^f 
(see Dholichat). 
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The vidley (wliorc the t%cr) killo(i 
the bullock. For lang-a, see Buda 
hmgii. 

The moil key pond (dho). 

The bambii ridge. Diiuta and magra 
both mean a range of hills or a 
ridge. 

A village, from tlie 12 inhabited 
sites subordinate. 

A tank in Bagar towards Barjiil. 

A village. A corruption of garb koch- 
ran. Garh, a fort and kocliran^ 
a small hole. The name is a deri- 
sive one applied to a fort made by 
one of the founders of the village. 

A village. The banian in the hollow. 

The plain of the banians (Ficus hen- 
gal ensis) , 

A hill so called as the neighbours 
say that when clouds collect over 
itj it is a sign, that rain is coniing. 

The held of the barwari grass. Bar* 
wari is a kind of soghuin, also 
called barrii. 

A village. The inhabited site. 

A tank. The one shared. It is 
owned by two villages. 

A tank on the left hand side of Barar 
^vhich faces east. 

A village. It is said that the Jaipur 
Rani who built the Kalinjar (q. v.) 
emhankinent gave birth (byai) to 
a son here and hence the name. 

A village. A corruption of mailanj 
inside (the hills). 

A village. Buffaloes feeding-place. 

The buffaloes’ footmarks. 

Bhairon’s (a deity) pond. 

Bhanda is a drummer. Pai‘a or para- 
band are fields made level on 
sloping gi'ound by building retain* 
ing walls at the lower end. 


Barkala 

’ ' -V. 55k 

Baron ka chaura 


Barsa 


Basi 

Bataora 


Beawar 


Bfivalan 




Bhainsapa %?’^T’'FF 
Bliainsapag 
Bhairondho 
Bhandan ka para 
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BLandan ki kun ^ 

Ekaii vvrk iind 


Eliainvrraj ka 

rela ^^7 


Bbartwa 


Bbilon ka kbet 
Bbilwaia 

Bilim 


BicLbn ebanra 
Bilyawas 

1 1 

Billankuri 


Bindabaori 


Bindabbata 


Bindakar 
Bmdidho ki 
rapat 



Blranl ka ckaii- 
tra 

Boryaii4k4 


Phice names in Merwara, ** I 4 X 

Bkanda is a drammer. Kuri is tke 
diminutive of kura, a well. 

Bhanw are the large.st kind of honey- 
bees, and knnd is a pond. Bkanwr is 
also the title of the son of a Kunwar, 

and gi-andson of a Hving Eao or 
Baja. 

Bhanwr raj is an honorific title aiiplied 
to the bees ivho are worshipped here. 
For rela see Anjna ka rel. 

A village. Bharant division, referring 
to the qnawels of the founders. 

The Bhil’s field. 

A tank. The one made by a Bhil. 

A village and several tanks ; from a 
man’s name. 

A tank. Tbe scorpions' plain. 

A village. From tbe bil or bel tree 
{JEgle may'-melos). 

Kiiri, diminutive of kura, a well. 
Eiila is a small caterpillar in tbe 
i*ains injurious to cattle that eat it. 
Binda is tbe bole in a rock made by 
jumpers. Eaori is a large well with 
steps leading domi to tbe water. 

Tbe pierced stone, Bbata is tbe 
general name for all stones. 

A tank. The split rock. 

A tank. Bab and dbo botb mean a 
pond. Bapfit is an embankment ' 
usually of masonry thrown merely 
across tbe bed of a stream to re- 
tain tbe water. IS’adi is an em- 
bankment thrown up round a field 
to retain tbe surface flow off. 
Talao is tbe tank properly so 
called. 

Birani is a bania’s wife, and cbauti*a 
tbe local form of cliabntra. 

A tank. Boria is from tbe bor (ber) 
tree (Zizijphus jtijuha), Naka is a 
corner where a bill ends; some- 
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times used for a corner generally, 
tbus tbe point where a gun is in a 
beat, would be a naka. 

Borka 


A tank. Bor is tbe ber tree. 

Borwa 


A village. 

Budbipaj 

• ■ Cv 

Blidbi is an old woman. Paj is 
either a small embankment tliroxTO 
over a narrow shallow stream to 
cross dryfoot on, or a horizontal 
slab resting at one end on a sloping 
rock and on tbe other on stones 
heaped up, used for sitting on, it 
has here tbe latter meaning. 

Butisalar 


A village. Corruption of modisalar 
tbe bare (lopped) salar tree (-Bos- 
welUa tMmfera), 

Chliaiioii M gU- writ 

ti 

C. ■ 

A pass where tbe rocks project like 
tbe eaves of a bouse. 

Chdng 


A village. Pounded by Cbandela 
Gujars. 

Oliapetd 


Cbapeta (also pacbeta) is tbe game 
of knuckle bones. Any place where 
there are big rounded stones said 
to be there used in tbe game by 
some deceased hero is so called. 


Cbaura nimri 


A village. Tbe nim tree plain. 

Obbapli 


A village. Cbbapa, a night-robber. " 

Cbbapra 

wmi 

A tank. A jal tree stands here with 


a curious overspreading bead like a 
roof. 


Cbbatrli 


A singularly shaped rock near Chang 


visible for miles ; round, like tlie 
beak of a gigantic bird. Inside 
in olden days was a watcb-tower 
bence tbe name. It is also called 
ISTabarmukli or tbe tiger's face. 

A tank. Tbe concealed well, Tbex^e 
is a small well in tbe bed of tbe 
tank. 


Cbbipikuri 
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Chilabar 


A village. CMl a kite, and bar a ba- 
nian. 

Cliitar 


A village, founded by Cbitar. 

Ohuklia 


Cbnklia is a small jliana and beuce 
tbis name is applied to a narrow 
peak witb a rounded top as tehlia 
is to a similar one witb a pointed 
one. 

D. 

Babkliola 


Dab is tbe name of a kind of grass. 
Kbola is a rocky ravine down which 
water rushes. ISTala is a depression 
witb water running tbrongb it. 
Nal is a valley that can b^ tra- 
versed by cattle. Eoda is a rocky 
ravine. 

Dadalia 


A tank. Called after a local god. 

Dadela 


A tank. Dada is a name and is 
equivalent of wala. 

Dadola 


A village, founded by Dadii bbil. 


Dadiibbilwala 


A tank made by Dadu bbil. 

Pakipbarala 


Daki is a man witb an evil eye who 
can eat tbe liver out of a man’s body. 
Pbarala differs little from jphara a 
slope. 

Pand 

W 

A frequent name for tanks, danda is 
an earthen embankment. 

Bangpliara 


Dang is a range of bills, a pbar^ a 
slope. 

Dediabai 


A tank. Tbe place of tbe haldMs 
(dedi). 

Deokabala 

^5s»fT^rT^ 

A tank. Bala is a stream. 

Pawair 


A village. Deori is a temple. 

Dewatban 


A village and tank. Tbe place of 
the god. Astban takes tbe form of 
Than, than is applied as here to a 
temple. Asan is tbe village or 
hamlet where a jogi lives. Ans or 
dbanians {dliydn^ reflection) is tbe 
actual place at which be lives (see 
Asan and Ans pabar). 
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A tank. Dhddhra applied to a 
loud noise as a riisliiiig* stream and 
also to a stone that exfoliates'— 
it is probably uschI in its first senso 
here. 

Dbancbi is tbe saddle used by pot- 
ters to bring cla}', high in the 
middle and with packets on eithei" 
side. 

A tank. Bharara means aioiid noise 
and was the name of the stream, 

A village. Dahar is a useless well, 

Dhinga is a man’s name. Dhura 
means literally ending, hence ap- 
plied to a ridge as the end of the 
rising, and also to a watercourse 
(which is slightly raised). 

A very common name for villages. 
White ridge. 

A tank. Dliulera is an intensive of 
dhola. white. 

A village. White (hill). Dholi is 
another village similarly named but 
the hill is smaller. 

iN’iimerous tanks and ^ullages. DhoU 
is white and chat a flat rock. Chat 
is a fiat rock fastened to the 
ground. SilU is a slab not so 
fastened which could be lifted were 
power enough applied. Kal'ar is al- 
so a fiat rock, but it implies the idea 
of slij^perincss, and also that the 
rock is raised on the side or top of 
a hill. 

The cattle range. Magra and its dimi- 
nutive magri is a common name for 
range of hills. Magra is the word 
usually applied to the whole of 
Merwara. 

The point of the polo star. Mafhara 
is a casual name for the point of a 
hill. 


Bhadhra 




Baliariyan 
Bhinga ka 
dhura 


Bholadanta 


Dhulera 


Bholia 


Phormagri 


Dhau ka miitliara 
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Dhulkot ka dan- 


ta 

Dilwada 




Domhatai 




Dakaria 

Dangarkliera 


Tbe ridge of tke eartlien wall. 

A village and tank. Formerly Dan- 
wara. Dan is cliarity, and tliis 
village was formerly given revenue 
fi’ee by tlie Mabaraja of Jodlipni*. 

Tbe dom’s meeting place, Hatai is 
^ cJiau])al, 

A tank. Diikaria a small deep vessel. 

A village. There are two villages of 
this name one called from Dnngar 
the foimder, the other from dun- 
gar a hill. Khera is an inhabited 
site. 


a. 


Gadichliaiinra 

Ganiela ’ 

Oarad ka chiiitti ^ 

Ganhana 

Goram 


A tank. Chhaiinra is the dliah tree. 
Gadichannra is the MretJirium sub- 
erosa. 

A tank. The village one. 

Garad is the English word guard, and 
on the hill a detachment of the 
Merwara batallion was formerly 
stationed. 

A village and tank. Connected with 
gall a cow. 

The highest hill in the district 
named after a man now deified 
whose temple stands on the top. 
He was the son of Sathii, after 
whom the village of Sathiikliera 
is named, and the most remarkable 
action of his life appears to have 
been his abduction of a neighbour- 
ing beauty. He carried her to 
the top of this hill while the pur- 

, suing father and his friends w^ere 
driven back ]>y the bees that swarm 
on the pi'ecipice on either side of 
the hill. These bees are still called 
G cram’s bees. 
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Goran dia 

sfKfhnr 

A tank. Gori is soil of a reddisb. 
colour. 

Gorikudaii 


Dab is a pool and gori a pretty wo« 
man. 

Gadbalaklia 


A Tillage. Gadba is a bamlet, and in 
the sontb takes tbe same place tliat 
Mria does in tbe iiortb. Lakba 
is a man’s name. 

Gondidgwar 


Gondia is a man’s name. Gwar is a 
bamlet in tbe jungle where cattle 
are penned. 

G opliara 


A tank. Tbe cavo shaped. 

Gnplniwala 


A tank. Tbe caye one. 

Gliemarara 

WKfT 

A tank. Gbemar is tbe place where 
buffaloes roll, see lewa. 

Giiorakliarida 


The scniptiired horse. A bill so called 
from its fancied resemblance. 

Golniatiiara 


The peak of the gol tree {StercuUa 
uretis). 

Gonda ka bala 

iiT^T 

A tank. Tlio stream of the gonda 
tree (Cordia niixa). 

Gorana 


A tank. Tbe noisy one. 



H. 

Hainela 


A tank. Hama is Shama a name. 
S is always pronounced H. 

Harela 


A tank. Harel is tbe green pigeon. 

HatankLera 


A village ; originally batai or tbe place 
of meeting. 

Hatoran 

■■ . ■■ 

Tbe place of tools. 

Hetla 

■■ 

A tank. Tbe one below. 

Intia 


I. 

A tank, so called as tbe clay of tbe 


bed dries into squares like snn- 
dried bricks. 

J. 


Jagawiila 


A tank. 

Jaga is a man’s name. 

Jdlawala 


A tank. 

Jala ditto. 

Jalia 

v: 

Two villages and tanks from tbe jal 


tree (Salmdora jpersioa). 
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Jaspaldn 

* 

A hamlet. The place of profit (jas) . 


Jawaja 


A tank and village. The tank was 
began by Jhva G njar, 

Jawasia 

: 

A tank, from the quantity of jawasa 
there. 

Jliak 


One of the old Magra villages said to 
be so called from jliohiti, a robber 
(Jan jliok karna to risk one's life). 

Jluamiiranal 

sA * 

A pass to Marwar. Jhamiira is a 
heavy iron hammer used for break- 
ing stones. Nal is a valley passable 
for cattle. 

Jliampadali 


A tank. The pond of the waterfall. 

Jlmntra 

M • 

A village. OoiTuption of Chaiintra a 
platform. 

Jodlia Id lioli 

’sfWT 

The place where Jodha lighted the 
holi fire. 

Jogibera 


The jogi’s well (bera.). 

Jogisatlira 

writ^Tiii’cr 

A tank. Sathra is the grass bed on 
which a jogi sleeps. 

Johar kliera 


A village and tank. Jor is the origi- 
nal name which means a grass 
reserve, usually called hira ; on the 
site of this village was a thahnr's 
grass reserve. 

K, 


Kdbra 

mnrj 

A village. Spotted. 

Kabra daiita 


The spotted ridge. 

Kaclilibali 


A village. Corruption of Kachheli 
or where the Kaclihis live. 


/I ^ 

The kachnar {Bcmliinia variegata) 
clearing. 

js^aciinar lai t-naK 

Kemiirwali 


A tank. Kemnr is a tree (StejjJiigma 
parvijiora). 

Kakrod 


A tank. Kakrod is land containing 
many stones, connected with kan- 
kar — c/. cliiknor and chikna. 

Kal 

■ mm 

A tank. Kal is faniiii©. 

Kabidali 


A village. Black pool. 

Kaiadara 


■' A village. Kala black, dara a sand 


hillock. 
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A village. KaLi a man's name. G a- 
man proud. Beforriiig to the story 
of its foundation. 

A village, where there was formerly a 
still. Kalal is a distiller. 

A tank. Kala is a man's noane and 
nada is a small einhankmeiit. 
Nadi is a small einbankinent he- 
hind which there is cultivation and 
nada is one behind which there is 
none (see Bindi dho ki rapat). 

A tank. Kahir is a clan of Bawats. 

A tank. K£a black, tola a round 
rock. 

A village " and tank. The village on 
the black (rock). 

The black ridge. Dhiir is connected 
with dhiina (see Dhingaka dhuna)» 
To say Siiin dhar dhar chali hai 
means that the boundary follows 
the ridge. 

A village and tank. Corruption of 
Kalikakar. For kakar, see Dholh 
chat. 

A village and tank. Accepted deri- 
vation halanhf defect, jliarnd to 
sift out. There is a very old tank 
embankment here, and over the 
village a high hill with a shrine 
near the top. The story connected 
with them is that a Btiiii of Jaipur 
having no son visited an ascetic 
who lived in the hill, and through 
his influence got her desire. The 
embankment was built as a thank- 
offering. Rajiawus the other vil- 
lage sharing in the tank is named 
after the same visit (see Bajiawas 
a3id Beawar.). 

A tank. The (clay) qtiariy. In this 
countiy clay is rarely found but in 
the beds of tanks. 


Kalaguman 


Kahitaii 

Kalatoia 


^T^Trrr 


Kaliawas 


Kalidhar 


Kalikankar 


Kaiinjar 


Khanuw£a 
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Karantia 


A village. Karaiit is a largo saw 
worked by two men, here ap|)lied 
to a ridge. 

Katarlietli 


A tank. Below the Katar (pass) , 

Katiia 

- _ 

A tank. Katla is a slab o£ stone used 
for roofing. 


Kekarija 


A tank. With many crabs in it. 


Kbacliya klieni 


A village. Khadeia a low lying place. 

KlixlncMberi 


Beri is diminutive of bera, a well, and 
kbaneba is applied to an imiierfect 
thing. A field 'would be kbaneba 
if there were some waste land in it. 

Kliangadanta 

W’T^flT 

The serrated fkbanga) danta^g^ Klianga 
is applied to a seri*ated ridge when 
the teeth are uneven, and kirana 
when they are even. 

Kluira 


A tank. Salt. 

Kharabala 


A tank. The salt stream. 

Kliaripat 


A tank. The salt flood. 

Kliarra Idiera 


A village. Khar tsalt.’ is a very 

frequent termination originally dh 
minntive in sense. 


Kliataidain 


A tank. Aixparently named from the 
quantity of manure (kbat) washed 
into it in tlie rains. 

Klicdi ka kliera 

T 

A villag^e. Kbedi a jungle tuber that 
is eaten, scientific name (?) 

Kiiejarla 


A village. Kbejra tlie Prosg]}ls s]}ici- 
gera. 

Kliera eland 


A village. Band an earthen em- 
bankment. 

Kliokra 


A tank, Khokra is old as applied 
to tilings. Bokra is old as applied 
to men. 

Khorcliinal 


The valley, dangerous to traverse. 

Kliormal 


A village. The plain, dangerous (to 
get at). 

Kliorxnal ka 


A tank. Oh aura is a plain — for klior- 

clianrewala 


mal see above. 

Kbosia 


Khosna is to take away, hence euphe- 


mistic fox-* stealing. At this place 
a maliajaix was robbed. 
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Kotkirana 


A Tillage. Kot a fort and kirdnd 

Kotri 


serrated. See Kliangadanta. 

A Tillage. A tliaknr’s tiiana or guard- 

Kamtagliati 


konse is called a kotri Iieiice the 

■ name. 

Gkati a pass. Knmta is tlie Acacia 

Kiindia 


TU]pestris, 

A tank. The deep pool. 

Lasania 


Two Tillages and some tanks. Tlie 

Lalpura dhanar 


grindstone, literally iron sliarpener. 
A Tillage. Lalpnr from a man's name. 

Lajjraroda 


Dliandr from dlian, ‘ w^ealtli ' wMcli 
means now cattle. 

Eitlier lapra ^ broad' and roda ^ a rocky 


Lewd Id gwdr 

JRK 

raTine,' or possibly the first part of 
tlie compound is from tbe lampra 
grass. 

Gwai* is a hamlet for herding cattle in 

Lohkluixi ka ma- 

*T 

the Jungle and lewd is mud, earth 
used for plastering a wall. H. #^«rT 
Sansk. 

The peak of the iron mine. 

tliard 

Loraiiwala 

^IKT 

A tank. Loran a class of Rajputs. 


Makat 


M. 

Makat or Mangat is a high hill called 

Mdiald mmri 


after a deified man whose shrine is 
on the top. 

Mala, nim tree. 

r„ , -f , 

Malnai 


A tank in Tillage of Kai. Mdl a cuh 

Mamdji 


tivated plain. 

A tank. Mama is the deity of thrcsh- 

Maii(Jera 


ing-fioors. 

A Tillage. ThisS name, Man d Ian and 

Mdneld 


Mandawas ai^e all connected with 
Mandara temple. 

A tank. Mdnd a man’s name. 
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Margara 


The ridge coinnienees from Magra 

Matanwala 


which is applied to the whole district 
either as the Magra or Magra Mer- 
wara. 

A tank from which potter’s clay is 

Malradebi 


taken j mati is the local word for 
eaidh. 

Malra is riches and at this spot some 

Medan 

mffm 

small amount of treasure was found 
a few years ago. 

Two Tillages. Meri is a balcony on 

Mewasa 


a house, hence applied metaphon- 
caily to a hill inhabited. 

A village. Mewasi is the local form 

Mialakliet 


of Mavesln cattle. 

Possibly this might mean the field in 

MinMawas 


the centre but the local explanation 
is that it is called after one Mesha 
which is pronounced Meha. It is 
the name of a hamlet. 

A village. Minki a cat. 

Modakakar 


A tank. The bare fiat rock. Moda 

Modamul 


is a bold man ; for kakar see Dholi- 
chat. 

For Moda see above. Mui is a hiding- 

Modiagwar 

»nfNi arar^: 

place for shooting. 

The bare liamlet. 

Modijliangar 


A tank. The bare lopped tree. For 

Moraiiga 


Moda see above. Jhangar is a 
corruption of changa which as ap- 
plied to a tree, means lopped. The 
idea is cutting, thus the mark cut 
at the corner of a field at survey 
is a changat. 

A tank. Moranga are the tops of the 

Morclianiagri 


feathers of the peacock which spread 
into a circle, hence apjdied to any 
thing beautiful (qu. morangya). 
Magri is the little hill, and morcha is 

Morvaiiia 

5RTOTS5IT 

a defensive -work. 

A hamlet. The place of peacocks. 

Morvaniagiiatx 

W'Tf writ 

The twisting pass. Moriia to twist. 


m 
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Naliarpura 

srrsx'Txr 

jsr. 

A village. Mliar, a tiger. 

mi 

siTt 

Two villages close togetlier, one 

Nauliapag 

1 r-r-n l-.ii 

known as the small and the other 
as the large Originally Niiii, 

justice. From these villages se- 
veral inhabited sites have sprung, 
spreading round for miles ; to the 
villagers of the old home the dis- 
putes of the new settlers were 
referred, hence the honorific name. 

A tank. The feet of the mungooso. 

Nirjala 


A tank. The name of the date on 


which founded. 


O. 


Orayti 


A tank. The one of loss. 



P. 

Pachmata 


Paeh, five; mata, conspiivators. The 


name of a lull on wliicii are five 
rocks in a positioii suggesting men 
taking counsel. 


Padabagar 


A tank and village. The buhaloe’s 
(pada) cave (or waste). 

Pada ka tlnik 

■qrf T 

The bufeloe’s clearing. Tlnik is an 
opening in the jungle, it may have 
long grass on it. 

Facial ka thak 


The talc (padal) clearing. 

Pakhariyawas 


A village. Corruption of Bhakarwas, 
from Bhakar hills. 

PaMni 

wrft 

A village, from palan, a camel saddle. 

Palran 

mmt 

A village. This name, and Palri an- 
other village, are connected with 
the word pali a cowboy. 

Palunarapat 


A tank. For rapat, see Binclidlioki 
rapat. There is a local deity 
worshipped by swinging, hence the 


... V ■ 

name paluna (palna). 

Paniharon ki 


The water-caniers’ pass. 


gliati 
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■Panwan^., ■. 


Paotia 


P^t-ian 


Pliatel 








Piparla ki bauri 
PipH 


Pipliapani 

Pntimdl 
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A tank. (Also one part of a certain 
village is so called.) Pan war is a 
busli of wliich. tbe seeds are used 
in medicine {Gassia tora ?). 

A tank. In tbe bed of it a paoti 
(Persian wbeel worked bj the feet) 
was formerly used. 

A tank. Pati is the name of the 
wooden slate used in fields, and is 
now applied to long narrow fields. 

A tank. Tlie one often breaking. 
Plintii, broken. 

The pipai tree well. 

A village. Tbe pipai tree. 

The pipai tree water. 

A donbtfnl name, probably from ptiti, 
a small bee, and mahl, a swarm. 
Puti is tbe smallest bee as bbanwr 
is tbe largest. 


Raelan kbera 


Bajarlai 


Bajiawas 


Ranela 

Tr%T 

Ramsar mabola 


Banatban 

xf^t 

T 



R. 

A village. Beil is tbe local form of 
raiyat, a dependant. Tbe servants 
of tbe Kban of Atbnn lived bere. 

A tank. Baja a man's name. 

A village. Founded by tbe raja whose 
ram built tbe Kalinjar embankment 
(see Kalinjar). 

A tank. Rana is a man's name. 

A village. Ram is tbe god. Sar was 
originally tbe name of a tank in 
general, but is now confined to na- 
tural sheets of water. Mabola = 
mailan inside. 

A village. This illustrates tbe ge- 
nesis of names and tbe survival of 
the fittest. The village has been 
several times abandoned and again 
refonnded. The last time the vil- 
lagers called it itanathan after an 
ancestor, thinking this would bring 
luck. Col. Dixon called it Bhag- 
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wanpura for the same reason. This 
latter name appears only in offi- 
cial papers, the former is the local 
name. 

Eankhar 


A tank. Eaixkhar is an uncultiYated 
bnsh waste. 

Rapatsalla 


A tank. For rapat, see Bindidhold. 
rapat, Salla is a man's name. 

Eatabkata 


A tank. Eata is red and bhata stone. 

Eordah 


A tank. Eodadah, the pool of the 
ravine. This tank is the same vil- 
lage as Jhampadah. 

Eohera khevi 

Kl%fT %T 

A village. Eohera is the Tecoma 
undulata. 

Eupabeli 


A village. Enpa a man’s name and 
heli the local form of haveli a 
house. 


S. 


SadarlM 


A tank. Sada a man’s name. 

Sambharka tbak ?sr WW 

The Sambhar’s clearing. 

Samel 


A tank. The one in front. 

Sameta 


A tank. The collector. 

Sdndbhaga 

gmrjjT 

A tank. Sand is the name of the 
male of any animal, the story of 
this tank is that a bullock fell here 
and was killed. 

Sankrabhata 


A tank. Sanki4 is narrow, the 
meaning is thus the narrow pass 
between the stones. 

Sarganw 


A village. Formerly there was a 
natural lake here. See Eamsar 
Mahola. 

Sarmalian 


A village close to Saganw. Mailan = 
inside. 

Sireryan 

. JUS." * 

A village. Sar (Sansk. swara) means 
a voice, and this hill is so called as 
in troublous times a watchman was 
set on the hill. See also Saroth 
and Tejasani. 


Saroth 


A village. Sar = a voice, see Sireryan. 

'Saar&pi 

wmx 

A village in the jungle. Beautiful. 


1886.] 
Satpali nai 


Sawajna Chain- 
pnra 

Samelia 

Semla 

Sendra 

Sahpnra 

Shaikhavvas 

Sialja 

Siiiberi 

Sirman 

Sirola 

Sirolaghati 
Buraj paul ki 
nal 
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V* 

^’•sri'^re 

fNnw 







P^U has several meanings. A cow- 
boy, a boundary of a field, a field 
itself, a share divided off; also a 
turn, or watch, in rotation as in 
mounting guard. The word has 
here the last of these meanings, 
and the pass which is one of 
the most important leading into 
Marwar is so called as the watch 
and ward was divided between 
seven villages. Dewari Pipreiu, 
Kot, Basi etc. 

A village. Sawajna is a corruption 
of Suhejna tbe Moniya fterygoS’- 
perma. Chainpura is the village 
of comfort so called, as it was ori- 
ginally on the hill, but has now 
come into the plain, hence the 
chain or comfort. 

A village. Two streams join here. 

A village. From the semal tree 
JBomhax malaljaricmn. 

A village. Damp sandhills (darra). 

Two villages. Being founded by OoL 
Dixon, they were called Sahibpura, 
the present name is a corruption, 

A village. Corruption of Selawas. [?] 
Bela a man's name, 

A tank. Siala is the kharif crop as 
unalu is the rahi, and this tank only 
waters the kharif. 

A village. Beri is diminutive of bera, 
a well. Bill is cool. Sell is the 
cold wind that blows after rain in 
the winter months. 

A village. Founded by two men in 
partnership. 

A tank. Held in partnership by two 
villages. 

The pass held in partnership. 

Paul means a door or entrance, this 

is therefore the village of the gate 
of the sun. 
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Sulia kliera 

ll#s?T%r 

A village. Siili is a stake, or the pole 
of a gallows, and is kere used for a 
higk place. 

T. 

A tank. 

Tarka 


Tatiya 


A tank. Tatia is a disease allied to 
mange wMck attacks human heads, 
the hair falls oif, and the scalp is 
covered with sores. Applied here 
in the meaning of worthless. 

Teja Sani 


Teja, the watchman. A hill formeily 
used as a watch tower by Chang. 
Teja was a famous scout. See 
Sireryan and Saroth. 

Tejarlai 


A tank. Teja a man’s name. 

Tikhlia 


The pointed rock (see Chuklia). 

Telrd 


A village. Standing on a hillock 
(tila). 

Thurlaii 


A village. Thor the Euphor'bia bush. 

Tliurianka tekra 5^1 

The Euphorbia bush hillock. 

Thumthak 

>*■ ' 

A village. Corruption of kohnithak. 
Kohni = an elbow, and thak a clear- 
ing. 

Tibdnd 

ftsfT^TT 

A village. From tiba = rising ground. 

Togi 

srtSt 

A village. Corruption of Tonki from 
tonk a hillock or a hill. 


U. 


Ubaniaghati 


Ubania means to go bare feet. And 
this name refers to a thief who 
escaped by this pass. 

Umrb^on 


A village. Baori is a large well with 
steps leading to the water. Umr 
is a gular tree, Ficus glomerata. In 
official records this name is spelt 
with an ain ! 

UmrkighM 


The pass of the gular tree. 

Undwa 

gw 

A tank. Unda deep. 

XJsaria 

ggftgr 

A tank. Made in u^sar land (locally 


called uliar). 
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On a Collectio'n of South Indian Coins, — By Captain R. H. C, Tufnill, 

Mad7^as Stuff Corps, 

(Witii two plates.) 

Tlie faiiams ’’ are from my collection of South Indian coins. 
Regarding some of them I fear I can offer no suggestions, but have no 
doubt but that some of the members of the Society, better versed in the 
subject, will be al^le to throw some light on such as have not hitherto 
been published. I have numbered them consecutively throughout for 
facility of reference. 

The earlier numbers are issues of Mysore and the smaller states, 
once independent, but now comprised within its boundaries. Ho. 24 is 
a specimen of the Canteroj ” fanani, by far the commonest of the 
series found in Mysore. This little piece of money was originally 
struck by Gantbirava in the earlier part of the 17th century, but a 
re-issue wsis made after the fall of Seriugapatam and collapse of the 
Muhammadan pou'er in that state ; it is, I fancy, to this re-issue that 
most specimens belong. 

Hos. 23, 22, 21 and 20 represent the “Soobaroye"’ or snahe series 
figured in Hawkes’ M3\sore Coins (1852) and attributed by him to the 
Poiygars of Cuduconda. He, however, makes no mention of Ho, 23 of 
this set, nor do I know of any reference to it elseAvhere. Ho. 21 also 
differs from his figure in having a five-headed and not a t7iree-headed 
snake. During a course of some years collecting in and round the pro- 
vince, I have come across several specimens corresponding with the 
one I now send for inspection, but have never met with £in issue bearing 
the three-headed Haga. 

The Balapur coins, Hos. 19, 18 and 17 are fairly common still in the 
Mysore country. Struck by a Polygar of this once independent state, 
they differ from most of the issues of those around in having the word 
Balapur Shah ( ) on the other m 

Hindustani, with a figure beneath which Hawkes likened to the device 
on the early Mahratta coins, bu"; which I cannot help thinking is merely 
a perversion of the word ( ) Muhammad. 

Toweling above this petty state, stands the strongly fortified 
Drug of Hundy, which also boasted its own coinage as represented by 
Ho. 16. 

Ho. 15 filings us to the coinage of Mysore proper, during the 
period of the Muhammadan usurpation — a series, most of tlie coins of 
which are still faiiiy common, but as all these have been fully noticed 
by Hawkes in his “ Coins of Mysore they need no remark. There is, 
however, one exception to which I might perhaps invite attention, as I 
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have never come across any mention of it. I refer to No. 15, a fanam 
corresponding to the pagoda of Sadasiva figured in Marsden’s “ 
mismata Orientalia^^^ and again referred to in the issue of the Society’s 
Journal for 1883 (Fig. 13). 

No. 9 represents a fanam very rare now, hut occasionally met 
with, having on one side a dragon (which seems to me to place it with the 
Udayars of Mysore) and on the reverse what looks like ^ or the Na- 
gari “sri.*’ This little coin attracted the attention of Sir Walter Elliot, 
who figures it in a plate of his“ Numismatic Gleanings,’’ devoted to 
coins of the Sinha type (Madras Literary Society’s Journal for 1858) ; 
hut his only I’emark about it is, that it and its fellows “are gold fanams 
from various parts of the country,” and I know of no other notice of 
it. Copper issues hearing a similar device I have several times met 
with in difierent parts of Mysore, hut the reverses hear nothing hut 
the cross lines so common in the early issues of these parts. At the 
same time one specimen I have found which hears illegible traces of 
an inscription apparently in Nagari on the i"e verse, and I cannot help 
thinking that should the old copper coins in the Central Museum in 
Madras he examined, some clue may be found to the identification of 
the series. 

Nos. 7 and 8 carry us away to the Gajapati lords of Orissa. 
The pagoda of this series is one of the best known coins of Southern 
India. Marsden and Moore have both figured it, and it finds a jDlace 
too in the XYIItli Yol. of the Asiatic Eesearches and in Dr. Bidie’s recent 
article on the “ Yarahas” — while forged copies abound as brooches, pins, 
and sleeve-links. I have, however, never seen any notice of the ex- 
istence of a fanam or half fanam claiming direct kinship with it. The 
latter, the smallest coin I have ever seen, is especially rare, and this 
specimen was only sold to me as a great favour (and at a somewhat 
exorbitant figure), by a Mysorean who had it for generations in his 
family. The full fanam I have only met with twice. 

No. 6 bears the Sivaite hull on the obverse, and on the reverse 
the legend “Sin Chama Udaya” hut to ^ which of the Mysore kings of 
this name to assign it, I know not. “ 

Nos. 4 and 5 are two coins regarding which, as far as I am 
aware, no notice has ever appeared, nor havh all the enquiries I have 
made among natives led to any result. Th^i fox'mer hears a figure 
standing before a sacred lamp on obverse and on reverse a goddess, 
presumably Lakshmi — seated in “padmasana,” on the lotus seat. The 
lamp may connect it with the Setupathis of Ramnad. The obverse of 
No. 5 seems identical with the last, and has on the reverse what looks 
like a warrior holding a club. 
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Ko. 3 is a Pandyan issue bearing on tbe reverse tbe legend 
Aliava Malla (lover of -war) apparently. Several Tanjore grants 
are said to bear tins title of the Pandyan kings of probably the 10th or 
12th century. The fish on the obverse also point to the Pandyan 
dynasty. 

hlo. 31 may be a more recent issue of the Stib-Pandyan families. 
The dancing figure of Garuda,” the winged vehicle of Yishniij is of 
common occurrence on the later copper coins found in the Madura 
district (Pandj'aii), usually with the fish on the reverse and occasionally 
under tlie figure. 

With hTo. 2 commences a series of five coins of the Cingalese 
Chola dynasty, all of which have been found in the South of India, 
chiefly round Madura and Tirumangalam. The first of these (figured 
in Rh 3 \s David’s article in the “ ISTumismata Orientalia ”) beai^s the 
word “ Iraha,” a Prakrit form of the Sanscrit word “ Rakshasa 
(demon) above which is what may be the lotus, or possibly the conch 
shell of Yisiinu — and it is not improbable that the Oholas of the 12th 
and 13th centuiies were follo'wers of that deity. The coin itself is by 
no means uncommon, but I have never seen a duplicate issue of its 
fellow, No. 1, in which the sun and moon (?) take the place of the 
device on the former coin, while the inscription remains the same. 

No. 25 still preserves the same obverse (though in a somewhat 
different style to that most common on the Chola issues) but on the 
reverse the word “Iraka’^ becomes ICIrako/l according to the reading 
of a Pandit who has kindly examined the coin for me, the nominative 
singular taking the place of the root. Above the word is a dotted 
circle, probably intended for a flower, as in No. 27 we find an exactly 
similar circle taking the place of the lotus in the hand of the standing 
figure. 

No. 26 presents a change in the attitude of the figure on the ob- 
verse. Instead of standing up with pendant diipatta the cloth here 
flies out, and the left leg is passed behind the right, while under the 
left arm appears the object wbieh we usually find either under or 
grasped in the right hand. On the reverse, the word seems to be 
“ Lakini,” the Prakrit form of the Sanscrit Lakshmi.” The circle still 
appears above but undotted. 

No. 27 differs from all other specimens I have ever seen in having 
on the reverse a figure with no inscription. The squatting figure on 
the obverse seems to hold in his hand a dotted circle, exactly corre- 
sponding to the one previously mentioned ; the form of head dress is 
changed, and the shape of the head is quite different to that on the 
generality of specimens. The same dotted circle peculiar to these coins 
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again appears on the reverse under wliat looks like a tiger (the Gliola 
symbol), and wliicb seems to squat tinder the figure in much the same 
attitude as in what is known as the lion ” coin of Parakraina, of Ceylon, 

No. 28 seems to bear on the obverse the V shaped Vislinavite 
symbol, with the conch and disc on either side of it, while on the reverse 
appears to be the Sthali,^’ or spouted vessel used by the Yislmavites 
when placing the sacred mark on their foreheads. To what place or 
dynasty to assign it I know not, for so many of the early Hindu royal 
families were of this persuasion. 

No. 29. A modern issue of Travancore. 

No. 30. A packet of fanams (12) of the west Coast, all of common 


occurrence. 
No. 32. 
No. 33. 
No. 34. 
No. 35. 


Muhammad Shah. 
Ahmad Shah, 
Alamgir II. 

Shall Alam. 


Specimens of the coinage of Mu- 
hammadan conquerors alter the 
style of the Hindu currency. 


I fear that in many (if not in most) of my observations on the above 
I may be very far astray, for as far as I can ascertain, this class of 
coins has received hut very little notice at the hands of numismatists 
hitherto, and here in Southern India we labour under the two great 
disadvantages of living where there is no regularly arranged public 
collection for compaiison (though in the Madras Museum there is ample 
material for one) , and secondly in having to deal with coins which for 
the most part liear no inscription whatever. A very tyro in the subject 
myself, I doubt not but that some of my remarks will appear ridiculous 
to those deeply read in numismatic lore, but as I send specimens which 
in most instances I can find no i*eferenc 0 to anywhere, and in some 
cases, which I can meet with no specimens of elsewhere, I feel that 
they may prove of interest to some of the members of the Society and 
therefore send them for their inspection. I may add that I have du- 
plicates of many of those I send, and these I shall be glad to exchange 
for Northern India issues with any members who care to do so. 
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new light should be sought to ^e’thrtn Z LZ'lrr^ 
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carefully executed silvei' coins present raiiior va,riaiioTis, whieli do notj 
however, impair tlio marked uniformity of type pervading tlieni all. 

Professor Wilson thus describes the silver coin figured by him in 
' Ariana Antiqna/ PL XV, f. 23. Round. Stag, to the right with female 
figure in front ; above the back of the animal a symbol, Mon. Xo. Ki-b?, 
and between its horns another (?) Xo. 164& ^ Bev. 

A chaitya surmounted by an umbi’ella, and Mon. Xo. 156 ; on its right 
a square Mon. Xo. 165 surmounted by a triple tree ; on its left twm sym- 
bols, Xo. 166 and the sign familiar to the Hindus by the name of Swas- 
tika. See Xo. 158'^ L c. p. 415, 

On the preceding page, Professor Wilson remarks : “ The pidncipal 
object is a female figure, in front of a stag, the meaning of which does 
not derive much light from the passage quoted by Mr. Osoma from the 
Dul-va that ‘ a man of the religious order may have on his seal or stamp 
a circle with two deer on the opposite sides, and below, the name of the 
founder of the Vihara or monastery.^’ Wilson’s coin I will designate 
•■as a, 

Mr. E. Thomas (1. o.) thus describes his coin, which may be called h. 

“ The central figure represents the conventional form of the sacred 
deer of the Buddhist. (1) The horns are fancifully curved, and the tail 
is imitated from that of the Himalayan ; an appendage, which, in its 
material use and juctorial embodiment, was so early accepted as a dis- 
tinctive type of i^oyalty. In attendance on this symbolic animal is a 
lightly draped female (2) who holds aloft a lotus (3). The mono- 
gi’ain Q (4) comjDlete the emblems on the field, but the lotus is re|)eated 
a-t tlie commencement of the legend.” 

The emblems on the reverse are thus described ; (p. 476) “ The 
central device consists of a stuiia (f>) surmounted by a small chhatra (6)^ 
above wliich appears a favourite Buddhist symbol ( 7) . At the foot is a 
serpent (8). In the field are the Bodlii tree (9), the Swastika cross (10), 
and an emblem peculiai'to the Buddhists (11).” 

The coin itself is figured on p. 457. In a note on p. 475, Mr. 
Thomas adds, “ On some coins^ tbe lotus is inserted in the field bedow 
the body of the stag. On other specimens the letter A = F ( Yihdra f) 
occupies the vacant space.” The third coin, r, figured by Babu Eajen- 
dralala Mitra (eJ. A. S. B. 1875, Part T, p. 89) does not materially 
differ as regards the emblems engraved on it, from specimen 5, and need 
not therefore be more particularly described here. The fourth specimen 
in silver, d, is a coin in my own possession, which differs in the animal 
on the obverse, standing in full side profile, so as to display one liorii 
only ; in the female holding some obscure object, which it is luvrilly pos- 
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sible to regard as a lotus, bat wliich may be intended for a choivn or fij- 
wliislv, and in tlie presence beneatli the animars belly of a small chaitja, 
made of three segments of circles. 

The three symbols which it is proposed to consider, are — 1st : The 
animal forming the central figure on the obverse of these coins. 2nd, 
the symbol or emblem over the animaFs head; and 8rd, the object 
or symbol on the reverse, standing to the left of the chaitya, numbered 
11 by Thomas, but the nature of which he professes his inability to 
explain.' 

As regards the animal which writers have agreed to term a ^ deer/ 
the question which first arises is, whether the same animal is in every 
case intended, or if two animals have not been confounded mider one 
designation ? The rude execution and style of many of these coins, 
particularly the upper ones, has, I think, contributed to a laxity of inter- 
pretation, resulting on a fundamental misconception of the animal which 
generally appears on the coins, as from the careful consideration of the 
four above-mentioned silver coins, it may be gravely doubted if a ^ deer ' 
is the animal intended to be represented on any of them ! In coarsely 
executed coins of small size, like these of Kunanda, no absolute 
decision can perhaps be arrived at on the evidence of a single specimen, 
but in coins of fairly good execution, as for example, specimen Z>, on 
which Mr. Thomas recognises (correctly in my opinion) the tail of 
the animal, as the tail of the Himalayan yak (FoejjJmgus grimniens) 
something beyond mere assertion is called for, before we can admit tlie 
theory that the artist intended to represent a ‘ deer,’ with the tail super- 
added of an animal belonging to an entirely difiorent section of rumi- 
nants. 

The well known canon of Horace should serve to warn us against 
adopting such a supposition, unless there is strong evidence to warrairt.^. 
our so doing. 

PictoribiTs atqiie poetis 
Qnidlibet audendi semper fuit sequa piotestas. 

Sciimis, et haiic veniam petimusqiie damusque vicissim : 

Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 

Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni.” Ad Pisones. 

Poets and painters (sure you know the plea) 

Have always been allowed their fancy free.’ 

I own it ; ’tis a fair excuse to plead ; 

r>y turns we claim it, and by turns concede ; 

But ’twill not screen the unnatural and absurd, 

Unions of lamb with tiger, snake with bird.” Conington’s translation^ 
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The horns or antlers of deer are branched and dccidnouwS, and capa« 
ble of being periodically shed and renewed; the horns of other rumi- 
nants are nnbranched, persistent and supported by bony cores, as in the 
oxen and antelopes, and these appendages are so characteristic of the 
aniinal, that to represent an ox with the curved and knotted horns on 
its head of an Ibex or the antlers of a ham-smglia or stag, would be as 
monstrous as the figui'e presented by ^ Bottom/ disguised with an ass’s 
head, or the unnatural productions of heraldic imagery. jN'ow on a coin, 
it were more easy to represent with ehect, a branched horn or antler, 
such as characterise a ‘ deer,’ than a simple nnbranched one, such as is 
invariably borne by a bovine ruminant ; but on none of the above four 
coins, all perhaps above the average of execution, nor indeed on the 
majority of the coins in question, in either silver or copper, is there any 
indication of an attempt to represent the animal with a branched horn, 
or the antler of a deer, and hence I think we may fairly hesitate to 
believe that a ‘ deer ’ was the animal intended. 

In the best executed specimens the tail is ^ bushy’ and drawn with 
sufficient character, to fully warrant Mr. Thomas in describing it, as the 
tail of a yak. What induced Mr. Thomas to consider this yak’s tail, as 
grafted on to the body of a ‘ deer’ it is needless to enquire, but the ques- 
tion for us to consider is, if the animal is not rather a yah than a deer ? 

Professor Wilson in his description of the coin figured in Ariana 
Antiqua gives a clue to the correct determination of this point, and differs 
from Mr. Thomas in describing a symbol (ISTo. 1645 a. a. Pi, XXII) as 
occurring over the head of the animal. This ‘ symbol ’ (as Professor 
Wilson correctly regards it) Mr. Thomas evidently regarded as con- 
stituting part of the horns, which he consequently described as ^‘fanci- 
fully curved,” and in this he is followed (though inferential ly only and 
without special comment or allusion) by Babu Eajendralala Mitra ; but 
the distinctness of the figure of Wilson’s coin a fully supports the view 
that the object or symbol in question has no connection with the horns 
of the animal, however much that may seem to he the case in less care- 
fully executed or less well preserved coins. 

In the coin d in my own possession the complete isolation of the 
symbol in question from the horns of the animal is as clearly marked 
as in Wilson’s specimen, and is rendered more stinking and obvious by 
tlie somewhat different ‘ pose ’ of the animal, which offering a side pro- 
file, displays but a single horn, whereas Wilson’s figure exhibits both. 

With equal clearness is the distinct separation between the symbol 
and the horns of the animal represented on Prinsep’s Plate XXXIT, 
J. A. S. B. 1838, figs. 4 and 5, where the artist’s intention to depict two 
cobras facing each other can hardly be questioned. These coins are of 
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silver, but on tlie same Plate a copper coin %. 8 supports tlie same con- 
clusion. It may also be added that on two eoj)per coins on tlie Plate 
figs. 9 and 10 tlie symbol appears to be wlioliy absent. 

In every coin but one, wliicb bas come under my otice, in either 
silver or copjier, tlie liorns are unbrancbed, or of the hoviiib^ as contrasted 
with the cervine type, and in the exceptionally fine specimTeu a, would 
appear as though slightly twisted, precisely as the horns of the yah 
actually are. Generally, however, the horns are represented as simply 
curved, but for this, there is a sufficient reason, in the extreme difficulty 
of re|)resenting in metal, such horns in any other way ; there was tliei'e- 
fore every indiicement to the artist to represent a branched horn of a 
^ deer ’ as most effectively and in the most artistic manner indicating 
that animal, had such been bis design. On the evidence then of coins a 
and d it may be assumed as established, that the horns of the animal repre- 
sented on the majority of these coins, are not “ fancifully curved 
(through their accidentally coalescing with the symbol above them) but 
possess the simple curvature of a yak’s horn, and as the peculiar bushy 
tail of that animal is represented as well, with no mean pictorial fidelity, 
the conclusion is irresistible that the Himalayn yak, and no species of 
^ deer,’ is the animal usually intended. 

One coin has, however, fallen under my notice, the first upper coin of 
this series in the British Museum collection, which undoubtedly repre- 
sents an animal with branched horns, and I see thei’efore no escape from 
the conclusion that on this particular coin a deer and not a yah is really 
intended. Perhaps other collections may contain similar coins, but it is 
the only one I have myself hitherto seen. On tliis coin also (whether 
as some might suppose fortuitously, or as I am inclined to believe, by 
intention) the tail of the animal is long and lank, and not bushy like a 
yak’s ; and the very fact of the tail being represented rather long, 
though a deer’s tail is short, appears to me not improbably to have been 
an intentional deviation from nature on the artist’s part, the more for- 
cibly to proclaim by the palpable contrast between a lank tail and the 
ordinary bushy one, the substitution of a stag in place of the more gener- 
ally accepted yak. This it may, perhaps, be urged is too refined a specula- 
tion, as on the coai'ser and less carefully executed copper coins of the usual 
type, the hushy character of the tail is not invariably maintained ; but in 
tlie case of this coin (though it be of copper) where the artist has intro- 
duced the crucial detail, as I may call it, of a braiichcd horn., the style of 
tail represented, more probably results from design, and is correlated to 
tho alteration in other particulars, than from imperfect or careless execu- 
tion. 

It now remains only to add a few words on the objects or symbols 
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depicted oyer tlie yak’s head. In Wilson’s coin a it is clear that what- 
ever they are, they are separated from, and have no relation to, the horns 
of the animal, and the same remark applies to the coin d in my own 
possession. They are in fact two rather stumpy or conventional dgures 
of snakes, presumably the Ixidian Cobra {Naga tripmlians)^ and this is 
so apparent as to cause surprise that Pi’ofessor Wilson should have con- 
tented himself with including them in his Plate of symbols (No. 1645) 
without hazarding any opinion as to their true significance. On the 
copper coins of rude execution, these objects are often degraded into two 
stmiglit-backed shaped objects quite unconnected with the horns, 

whilst in such coins as those figured by Mr. Thomas (&) and by Baba « 

Ilajendralala Mitra (c) of superior execution, the lengthened and more 
serpentine form given them, causes the tail cut to approximate sufficient- 
ly close to the termination of the horns of the animal, to give rise to the 
mistaken idea that they are really prolongations of them. 

The appropriateness of a pair of cobras among a collection of Bud- 
dhist symbols is unquestionable, and on this the remarks of Mr. Thomas 
^ which relate to the single snake below the chaitya on the reverse of 
these coins may here be quoted. “ (8) The craft of serpent-charming in 
the East, probably from the very beginning, contributed a powerful 
adjunct towards securing the attention and exciting the astonishment of 
the vulgar, wdiebher used as an accessory to the unpretentious contents of 
the juggler’s wallet, or the more advanced mechanical appliances'^ of pro- j 

fessors of magic — who among so many ancient nations progressively 
advanced the functions of their order from ocular deceptions to the 
delusion of men’s minds and the framing of religions of which they con- 
stituted themselves the priests. India, which so early achieved a civili- 
zation purely its own, would appear, in the multitude of the living 
specimens of the reptile its soil encoumged, to have simultaneously 
affected the mass of its poj)alation with the instinctive dread and terror 
of the scriptural enemy of mankind — a fear which, in the savage stage, 
led to a sacrificial worship similar to that accorded to less perceptible 
evil spirits. Hence the dominance of the belief in Nagas, which came 
to be a household and state tradition, and which especially retained its 
preeminence in the more local Buddhist faith” (1. c. p. 484) . ^ 

III representing two snakes facing one another, we have an indica- 
tion, (apart from their tripudiant attitude) that the cobra ^vas intended, 

^ The learned writer may not improbably when penning these words have had 
the line of Jnvenal in his mind, 

Bfc movisse caput visa est argontea serpens.** Satire YI, line 338. 

‘‘ The silver snake 

Abliorrent of the deed was seen to quake.” Qifford’s translation. 
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as these reptiles are popularly suiDposed, and with some justice I believe, 
to associate in pairs, so mucb so that it is commonly believed that if one 
is killed it will not be long before its companion will be found near the 
same place. Whether this is a trait with poisonous snakes only, I do 
not know, but in corroboration thereof in their case I can relate an in- 
stance within my own personal knowledge. Many years ago I had a 
teriier dog bitten in a dry ditch in Calcutta, by a Chandra bora, (Dctboia 
Bns3eIJ?\ Shaw). The dog died in a vei'y short time, and I then and 
tliere killed its assailant, a powerful animal of some five feet in length. 
The very next day, as I was walking in slipi)ers over the same spot, I 
narrowly escaped putting my foot down on, and being bitten by a very 
similar snake, which I naturally concluded to be the partner of the one 
killed the day previously. The appearance, however, of two hooded 
snakes or Cobras on coins is too common to call for further comment, but 
it may be asked how comes this serpent symbol to be repeated on the 
reverse. To this the answer is clear. The solitar}^ serpent, depicted as 
a sijiglo undulating line below the chaitya represents not the cobra, but 
another type of reptile altogether, the Asiatic Python. It is of course 
needless to remind the reader that two distinct ideas are embodied in 
the symbol of the serpent (considered apart from the local Indian Xaga) 
viz., that, with which we are most familiar, of the serpent as the em- 
bodiment of evil, the Vedio ‘Ahis’ and ‘ Yritra,’ the dxmded throttling 
snake of primeval mythology ; and the serpent in its beneficent aspect 
and the symbol of life-giving and healing power. It is of course in this 
latter aspect that the serpent appears beneath the ‘ ehaitya,’ and on one 
copper coin in my possession, the serpent is depicted, not extended at 
length below the chaitya, but as entering into it from, below’^, so 
that regarding the ‘ chaitya ’ as a leaf, the serpent is indicated as occupy- 
ing the position of its stalk, that is, as partly parallel wdtb its base, but 
curved up and united to it, in the middle. The idea in this instance is 
(I would suggest) that the sacred * chaitya^ has been selected as its 
al>odc by the sacred and symbolic animal, as the sacred serpents of other 
lands were popularly held to do, in some shrine or temple of Pallas, 
Phoibos or JEscnlapins. This copper coin exhibiting the union of the 
snake and ' chaitya ^ is in rather poor condition and weighs 34 grains, 
but does not display any other deviation from the ordinary type of these 
coins. 

TIic tliird symbol on these coins to be now noticed is that nuniljerod 
II by Mr, Thomas and regarding which he thus expresses himself (1. c. 
pagJ487), 

(11) I am unable to conjecture the intent or inipori. of the singu- 
lar emblem which appeal's below the Swastika. ,Au earlier form of the 
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device occurs on tbe introductory weight cuiTericy ^ ^ hut this 

outline suggests no more intelligible solution of its real import tlian the 
more advanced linear configuration. The design may possibly have 
emanated from some fortuitous combination of mystic signs of local 
origin, so many of which passed imperceptibly into the synibolization of 
Buddhism. General Cunningham states that this device, in its modified 
form as seen on Kunaiida’s coins, is found on the necklace of Buddhist 
symbols on one of the Sanchi gateways.” 

I would here enter, en ^passant, a protest against the idea of any 
fortuitous combination ” being responsible for the origin of religious 
symbols of any sort ; indeed the terms / mystic ’ and ‘ fortuitous ’ appear 
to he mutually incompatible. The reason why hair grows on some 
parts of our body and not on others, may be unknown to us, but it is 
certainly not fortuitous. The removal of the hair from a part of the 
body, in the tonsure of the priest, is also not fortuitous, but mystical in 
the highest degree ; and we should certainly err in supposing the ‘ ton- 
sure ’ a fortuitous and meaningless custom, because its origin being 
thoroughly pagan, and rooted in an impure soil (as we who have lost all 
sympathy with aud almost the power of appreciating justly the old 
nature worship, would term it) is probably unknown and its import 
unsuspected by the majority of those individuals in modern Christendom 
who submit to the rite, and thereby masquerade in the cerements of a 
religion, their very souls would recoil from. The fact that the meaning 
of a rite or symbol is unknown or but little dwelt on may be used 
as an argument for suspecting that its origin, like that of many a noble 
house, is of such a character as to he dishonestly kept in the back 
ground, but not that it is in any vray fortuitous, and still less that it is 
at once fortuitous and mystical likewise. 

Whether the archaic symbol referred to by Mr. Thomas as occur- 
ring on the weiglit cun*ency was of identical import with the symbol on 
the coins of Kiinanda need not here be discussed, as the authority of 
Mr. Thomas is, I consider, sufficient to settle the question affirmatively ; 
but as regards the symbol on the coins, a very simple and appropriate 
exj^lanation presents itself to any one familiar with Buddhist manners 
at the present day in a Buddhist country, like Burma for instance. 
View’^ed then by the light of modern Buddhist usage, the symbol in ques- 
tion resolves itself into an altar or receptacle wherein food is exposed for 
the benefit of animals, in the neighbourhood of a monastery or pagoda. 
In Burma, food may often he seen thus exposed, often lavishly, for the 
use of any passing animal, generally on the ground or on some low and 
easily accessible spot, but sometimes on a raised platform or altar con- 
structed for the purpose. For the pse of birds, a pious Buddhist would 
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naturallj provide a mised support, mucb of the character of the symbol iix 
question on the coins, so that the birds, when feeding, might be safe from, 
the attack of any beast of prey in ambush near them, and such an altar 
for the reception of food, is in strict accord with the other symbols with 
which it is associated. To those who have not seen the symbol, it may 
be roughly described as resembling a flower-pot elevated on a pole, 
but whether the intention is to represent a partially hollow receptacle or 
not, is neither very clear nor very material. 

The archaic form of the symbol supports, or, at all events, does not 
militate against the explanation now oflei'ed. It consists of an upright 
T supporting a cup-shaped vessel, not improbably representing the beg- 
ging bowl of a Buddhist monk. 

On one side of this vessel are two appendages forming a < the 
precise character of which is certainly far from clear. It is just possible, 
if the object is intended for a begging bowl, that the appendage in ques- 
tion may represent conventionally the carp or ends of a band, used to 
sustain it, whilst collections are being made : but this suggestion I 
make tentatively and with much hesitation. 

These remarks I offer for what they are worth, leaving it to those 
with more extensive knowledge of the subject than myself, or whose 
acquaintance with these coins is larger than my own, to decide what 
weight fairly attaches to them. 

Bedford, May Wth, 1886. 



The Mind tribe of Jdjpnr, in Meywar. — By Kavi Raj Shyamal Dass, 

M. R. A. S., E. R, Historical Society. Translated by Babh Ram 

Peasad. 

The Minas are said to he a mixed race : descended from unions 
between high caste fathers and low caste mothers, and are divided into 
three hundred and forty clans. 

Of these only seventeen are of importance, the remainder being 
represented only by a few families. They are found all over Rajputana, 
but principally in Mey war, J eypore, Bundi, and Kota. 

The seventeen clans are as follows : 

(1.) Tazi derived from a Rajput father. 

(2.) Pawn from a Brahman father and Mina mother. 

(3.) Mor Jala ifpcwTWT. 

(4.) Chita 

(5.) Hiinhaj Rajput father and Mina mother. 

(6.) Barad derived from a Mahajan. 

Y 


(7.) Belaiig 

(8.) Kabra 

(9.) Dagal ^T3Rr from a Rajput father. 

(10.) Gliartiid 'et^^ from a Rajput fatlier. 

(11.) Bhiiywo 

(12.) Kirwa 

(IS.) Dhodhing of a Oho wMn fatlier. 

(14!.) Rhil born of a Bhil mother. 

(15.) Boja ■^1’^. 

(16.) MotMs from a Pramd-r or Puar Rajput. 

(17.) Parihar (W^) from a Rajput father. 

Of the above only the Mothis and Parihar are found in the Jajpui^’^ 
district in any considerable number, and the following account relates 
principally to these two clans.f 

The Jajpur Minas number altogether two thousand five hundred 
families, composing, in round numbers, eleven thousand five hundred 
souis.J 

Mothis Mina.§ 

The Mothis family of Min^ is said to have been founded about three 
centuries before the age of Yikramaditya by a Rajput of the Pramar 
clan, of which Yikram was the pride and ornament. 

Rohi|| Das, a descendant of Raja Barna Rishi, son to Raja Dhumra 
(to whose family also belonged Chitrang Mori and Bharfcrihari), was one 
day engaged in contemplation on Mount Abu, when a Banjai4 female 
who had strayed from her caravan of bullocks chanced to pass by him , 
Rohi Das was struck with her beauty, and wooed her. She in due course 
gave birth to two sons, Haria and Saria, in a field of lentils, (Moth), 
whence they came to be called Mothis ; and in consequence of having 
been born of a low caste mother, they were ranked low. 

^ YajDapiira ‘ city of sacrifice ’ is the original Sanskrit name : although in the 
word ^ the regularly becomes g in Hindi or • yet in the name of the 
town it becomes ^ giving Jajpur, which again outsiders have modified into Jahaj 
pur. See my Comp. Gi'am. Tol. I,, p. 302 . — Ed. 

t The writer is indebted to the Hakim (Mehta Lachhmi Lai Ji) of the district 
for much assistance in the enquiry regarding the Minas, and also to Bhawana Mina 
a Subahdar in the Sajjan Paltan. 

J The total number of Minas in Eajputana is fixed by Kitts at 42,7672. Com- 
pendium of Castes and Tribes, p. 13. 

§ This narrative has been taken from the MSS. of the^Jagas and DhoHs, and 
from oral accounts delivered by old men. 

11 His younger brother succeeded to the throne of Hhar in”MaIwa. 
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The Motliis Minas are not allowed to step on the cai'pets of Hind as 
because of their having practised cow-slaughter at some period- 
The genealogy of the Mothis Minas is as follows : 

(1.) Rohi Das Trf)' 

(2.) Haria and Saria 

(3.) Ren 

(4-) Chundar 

(5.) Kous 

(6.) Kati Rae TpST. 

(7.) Budka 

I " 

(8.) Balm 

I , _ - 

(9.) Khetrarn Pasa 

I 

(10.) ^Satiiji 
(11.) Hatak 

(The hero of his race, who 
distinguished himself as a 
warrior in the fight against 
Baghrawuts.f He is wor- 
shipped by the Mothis Mi- 
nas, as a hero-god.) 


(10.) Dipstl flw. 

(11.) Dewul 

(12.) Udasi came to the 

Toda Solankhi Chief of 
BhanyLi (the modern 

town of Kayanagar), be- 
tween S. 1404 and 1488, 

(13.) Bisal 

(14.) Guna JT^rr. 

I 

(15.) Tida fN-l. 

(16.) Toi 


^ His deace udatits are found in Merwilra. 

t The twonty-fonr Baghrawat brothers were the descendants of Bagb Rao in 
iiie servico of Prithvi Raj (Jhaahan. They acquired a reputation for benevolence and 
courage but are said to have been addicted to spiritaons liquors. 

A Unjar woman boro to the oldest brother Sawai Bhoj a son Devil, worshipped 
under the name of Devaji by the Gujars, All the brothers lost their lives on the 
Kiiari xuvor in Moywar, lighting against the Raja of Bhanai in Ajniere ^ tlieir deeds 
iire still sung by the villagers. 
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(17.) Mahal iTTW. 

(18.) nltri 

(19.) Sala 
(20.) Deva 

(21.) Har Raj had 

twelve sons only two of whom had 
issne. I 


r 



r 



1 

(22.) 

Pitha 

(22.) 

Man da 

1 

(23.) 

Tdjo 

Cv 

(23.) 

1 

Nala sfT^. 

(24.) 

Bhaggo vi*3fT. 

(24.) 

1 

Akha (^'3^). 

(25.) 

1 

Rawut Tuba 

, I.', ■ 

(26.) 

1 

Gopal iftqra. 

1 

(26.) 


1 

Maru 

(26.) 

J 

Ramo \TiTt. 

(27.) 


Gnmanu 

\ 'N*. , 

(27.) 

' ] ' ' ' 

Mannn iTgr. 

1 

(28.) 


^ ■ 

Sirdaro 

(28.) 

1 ■ . 

Kishno 1%WF* 

(29.) 

?> 

1 

Bagho 

(29.) 

1 

Sliambhu 

I 

(30.) 


Daya Ram 

(30.) 

1 ^ 

Teja fTWT. 



(the Rawut of 
Sikheda.) 

(31.) 

1 

Sri Ram Patel 

who is 

now 

living in Sarsa, he gave away a 

lion with all its trappings 


to his dependants, and thus acquired great fame aipong his caste people. 

The MotMs Minas claim to have sprung into existence eight hundred 
years ago, hut a study of their genealogy shows that a later pexiod 
must be assigned to their origin. 

The Minas of this clan are a tall, handsome, and dark complexioned 
race. Their dress has apparently been modified by contact with more 
advanced races. It generally consists of a dirty dhoti, a turban, and a 
bagtari or jacket. 

Bows, arrows, and daggers are their principal weapons ; they 
also, however, carry swords and muskets, and are courageous in 
battle. They live mainly on barley and Indian-corn, but eat meat as 
well, and indulge in spirits. Though brave they are generally a poor 
class, and lead a humble life. In addition to cultivation they live by 
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thieving, which with them is a sort of hereditary profession. They are 
loyal to the Grovernment — their mimher is very limited in the majority 
of villages. They worship Malaji, and do not mount a white horse, or 
use Amanwa ( dye (a colour prepared with turmeric and the 

husks of pomegranates mixed with alum), in consequence of a curse 
pronounced by Malaji on that colour. 

Legend of Malaji (alias Mangatji) as delivered orally by Minas : 

When the Bhagrawats were killed, Sandhu, a Griijar female, went 
with her child Deva Narayan, six months old to her father house. 

When the child grew up, he came with his mother to Gotha, and 
when starting for Ran to revenge the murder of his ancestors by the 
chieftains of that place, as well as to take back the colt of the mare Boli 
from them, he was enjoined by his mother to take with him the young- 
est of the five sons of her sister (whose husband was Satuji Pawar), 
who was in the village Bhanyela, that formed one of the twelve villages 
in Satuji’s jaghir. 

This lady was a kanchuli badal sister, (i, e., one who had ex- 
changed bodices) of Deva R'arayan’s mother. 

Deva Narayan acted on the order and took Malaji with him to 
Ran. 

He fought with the chieftains of the place and was returning vic- 
torious with the colt, when the Ran people pursued him ; Deva ISTarayan 
went straight to Gotha, but ordei'ed Malaji to face the enemy, and to 
kill anything he might meet and bring with him one of the legs of 
whatever he slew. 

Malaji defeated the pursuers, and on his way back to Gotha, he 
saw a cow, killed it, and put one of its legs in the horse’s food-bag. 

The legend says, the cow was not real, but had been left thei'e by 
Deva Rar^an to try the faith of Malaji ; Deva ’Niviy&n having formed 
it of the dirt of his body and inspired it with life. 

When Malaji came in sight of Deva hfarayan, the latter refused 
to touch him — accusing him of cow-slaughter. But Malaji instantly 
sprinkled ambrosia on the victim, which sprang into existence again : 
this act pleased Deva ISTarayan highly, and he pronounced bene- 
diction upon Malaji, saying he himself had only 12 kalas (art or 
trick) , but Malaji would have one kala in addition ; and made him 
proof against shot, arrow, and svrord, but said if a Thori* should chance 
to hit him with an arrow of green x^eed (santhi) after wetting its tip with 
his saliva he (Malaji) would at once die, and be translated to heaven. 

Malaji took leave of Deva Harayan and returned to Bhanyla : after 
a time a quarrel broke out between him and the Bagiuuwats, on the 

A very low class of people. 
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ground of division of shares, which was followed by a fight, but 
Maiaji could not be killed, because Deva Narayan’s benediction was 
upon him. 

However, the secret of his vulnerability was unwittingly made 
known by his wife Bhatyaniji, to the attendant who dressed her hair, and 
she revealed it to her husband, and he in turn to the Baghrawats. 

They accordingly secured the services of a number of Thoris for 
the special purpose of killing Maiaji, and ordered them to try to shoot 
him with an arrow of green santhi, wetted with their saliva. 

One day, as Maiaji was seated at a window of his house, with one 
leg hanging down, a Thori hit him with an arrow in execution of the 
order of the Baghrawats. 

Immediately, Maiaji extended one of his feet to the ridge of the 
eaves and the other to a heap of cowdung cakes, and crying out “ chhut, 
chhiit ” “ fie ! fie !” ascended up to heaven. 

During the night he used to come and visit his wife Bhatyaniji, 
and told her not to make known the fact to anybody. 

One day his mother seeing her widowed daughter-in-law adorning 
herself, asked her the reason ; she was obliged to tell her the secret). 

She told her mother-in-law to hide herself among tulsi plants at 
night and behold what passed. She did accordinglyj Maiaji came 
and passed the night — but when on the point of departing in the moim- 
ing, his mother held him by the hand. He said, if his secret had not 
been thus iNevealed, a person of better qualifications than himself would 
have been born in the family, and he himself would have assisted the 
members of the family in fight in a tangible shape, but now he would 
come privately, and keep himself in advance of a liero, who would 
see him. 

Moreover, he commanded the family never to use the following 
articles : 

(1) A white cloth ; (2) an ivory bangle ; (3) an indigo-coloured and 
bordered gown having angular bits of cloth sewed on to it, and other 
articles that his wife had on her body at the time. 

Amauwa dye, an arched door, double folding shutters, a heap of cow- 
dung cakes and a gable roof are never made or used by Mothis Minas. 

After this Maiaji went to heaven, taking with him his wife, the 
white horse (that had been given to him by Deva Narayan when going 
to Ban), and its groom. 

The horse was white, and that is the reason why the Mothis Mixias 
do not mount a white horse. 

Maiaji is worshipped on the 9th day of the month, and the Navami 
of Asarh sudi is the particular day of his worship, when a 

fail* is held in his honour at his shrine on mount Rohi in Bhanyla. 
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Thoris are not allowed by tbe Minas to enter their villages, be- 
cause the latter owe them a grudge for their having killed Malaji. 

Ti^e Pakihae Min.4S. 

The Parihar Minas exceed in number all the other castes inhabit- 
ing the District of Jiijpnr; forty thousand men of this branch live 
wdthin the bounds of Meywar, Toak, Bundij^ and Jeypore, and are 
systematically organised. 

Origin and g^enealogy, as given by the Jagas and Dholis : 

(1.) I^ahar Rao (R^ja of Mandore in Mar war). 

(2.) Mai Deo ?RfT^ 

(3.) Siipan 

(4.) Jaru 

(5.) Thunsi 

I " 

(6.) Seva and Soma ’sstiTT. 

These two (Fo. 6) went to To# between S. 1503 and 1547 and 
wei'e granted jagirs by the Raja of Todd, 

(7.) Samda ^T?T^T— the legitimate son of Soma, repaired to 
Maiwd, 

Then Soma married two Minvd women, named Kerdi and 

Eabri, who bore him six sons : 

(a.) Hapa whose descendants are found towards Umargadh, 

(c.) Sadna^^ j died childless. 

(d.) Sdnwul — who was killed. 

(e,) Dena — whose descendants are traced to Minas still living 
in the Bundi state. 

(/. ) Bhoja vffWT — his issue exists in Jajpur. 

From Bhoja was born : 

(8.) Dena 

(9.) Haja 


The date of their advent is lixed about the IStli century A. D., confirmed by 
an inscription in a temple at the Kheran village of Ooaiar. — Mr, A. N. Bruce’s 
“ Beport on the Parihar Minas’’ 1805-67. AAlso ShGrring‘’s “Hindu Castes and 
Tribes,” Vol. Ill, p. 80. 
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From Haja were born : 


Dama ; Rama TTSTT ; Sala 

Sala oiffered Ms bead to Mabadev 5 tbe descendants of bis brotbers 
are extensiTely spread. 

Yiz. : Dama 

! 

J, 

HMu 

I " 

Ean Mall ?Tir 

Neta iriTT 

Isar i^X (tVK) 

I 

Ganga rf 3TT 
Manobar 

Danga ^jtT 

Bbbta 

I "" 

Dipafbqrr 

Madbn 

I 

Bbar Mall 

Saiga (isinf^^T?) 

It is said that (ilo. 13) Ran Mai, son of (INro. 12) Halu, received 
tbe grant of tbe village of Lnbari from Raja Jang Bahadur* of Malwa. 

Tbe wife of Isar (No. 15) (son of Nela) (No. 14) immolated berself 
on tbe funeral pyre, and tbe platform erected over tbe spot where she 
was reduced to ashes is still to be seen. 

There have been born heroes in this tribe, which is called after 
the race from which it is derived. Tbe Paribar Minas are a brave 
and athletic race, tall, handsome, and well-built ; but revengeful ; 
and maintaining blood-feuds for generations. They wear a frock, 
and dhoti of cotton cloth. Their principal weapons are bow and 
arrows, dagger and sword : having been disarmed by the British 

* Tbe correct name seems to be Baz Bahadur, who sought refuge with M. R. 
Udai Siugh of Meywar, when Akbar deprived him of Malwa. 


Rama TWT 

I 

Narbad 
Manna ifT^T 
Rugga (X^) 

I , . " 

Bhoma HTJTT 

I 

Lala 
I ' 

Maha Ram 

Nanji Patel 

(at present in Intoda.) 
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Government in S. 1916 (= A. D. 1860) tliej do not piiMicly carry a:*ms. 
Tlieir food consists of wheat, barley, Indian corn, and gbi, tliey indulge 
in spix’its and eat largely of desb of all kinds, save that of tlie boar 
wliicb, strange to say, tliey bold to be sacred. 

Generally they are a well-to-do people, very few of them being poor, 
and most of them owning large herds of cattle. Theft is their general 
profession, and some of them follow dacoitj, they practise husbandly 
merely as a nominal pursuit. 

They have a strong feeling of attachment to their elan, and readily 
unite against outsiders. They have all the obstinate courage of hill 
men, and are disposed to be turbulent and troublesome subjects, re- 
cpiiri ng a strong hand to keep them in order. 

When not called upon to fight against their own tribe, the Parihar 
Minas are very reliable and daring mercenaries. 

The Minas of this branch are very cunning and expert thieves, 
and do not always fulfil the conditions of compacts in the nature of 
black-mail entered into with travellers. 

When a theft is traced home to them, and the perpetrators of the 
crime are fined, they jiay the amount, but recorni^ense themselves by 
similar ventures at the earliest opportunity. 

They principally worship Mahadev (Shiv). 

It is not held by them to be inconsistent with their dignity, to give 
their daughters in marriage on payment of money ; hut as their number 
is very great, and the other Mina castes are comparatively few in number 
it rarely happens that the latter have to marry the daughter of a Parihar 
Mina, and whenever they do so, they pay a fine, so low are the Parihars 
held in estimation by the other Minas. 

The Parihar Minas used to kill their daughters in former days, but 
tbis barbarous practice has gradually died out since the Camp at Deoli 
has been in existence, and the monthly statement of births and deaths 
is submitted to the Agency. 

The crime has not been heard of for some years past. On refer- 
ring to the statement for Samvat 1936 (== A. D. 1879-80) for Peplea, 
the number of boys w'as found to he in the ratio of 22 : 0 to girls. 

The younger brother can marry the widow of the elder, but a woman 
cannot become the wife of her sister’s son : the other rules of Nata 
(widow-marriage) all hold good in the case of the Parihars. 

Sind AM Minas. 

Jorji or Zorji Eatlior — chief of Kalin jar in Kangra, 

had a younger son named Jami'aJ, from whom descended the following 
line — 

w 
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Jam Raj 

i 

Maha Eaj 


Karnach qpiri^. 


Papl 8T'|. 
Rama KTffl. 


Deva 

MaMrakli vm^ (? «NT 


Mainal 


TMra ^tT- 

Thara married a Mina female Sari— tlie result of their union came 
to be called Siddama 

KMa, sgWT came to Meywar. ^ 

His descendant (in the 15th generation) named Sanvla f atel 

is living in Natbdn. , x i, 

Prom the numbers mentioned above, the family may be said to Have 

existed for not less than three or four centuries. n r . i . 

They worship Devi and Bhairava ; they pay no reverence to Malay ; 
other facts about them are the same as those of the Mathis Minas. 


Dhodhing. 

iwhdn, took to wife the bride of Dhanna Mina, from 
the Dhodhing Minas, who originally dwelt in Mandal, 

removed to the Ellierar. • t> '• i 

Patel of Tila is in the 23rd generation from Tej Pal— 
1 the family is concluded to have been founded about 
s ago. Chfebhuja is their chief deity. 


GeKEEAL Rr;MARK9. 

Sudra class, tlie Minas of the Klicrar and 
‘6 very interesting, and a comparison is 
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BJi Us, 

Minds, 

(1.) Wild race, a blackish com- 

(1.) Ignorant ; — wheat eu com- 

plexion. 

plexion. 

(2.) Follow theft occasionally 

(2.) Occasional robbers but 

and way-lay travellers. 

habitual thieves. 

(3.) Loyal to the State, and 

(3.) Not very loyal. 

hard-working. 

(4.) Inhabiting an area of 600 

(4.) 400 miles. 

miles. 

(5.) Wear breeches not cover- 

(5.) Frock and dhoti. 

ing the thigh, and a cloth passing 
round the body cross- wise over the 
shoulders — both of country-cloth. 

(6.) Their weapons consist of 

(6.) -Spear and dagger : capable 

bow and arrow ; they are well- 

of fighting on the plains, as well as 

skilled in hill -fight. 

in the hilly tracts. 

(7.) Worshippers of Kalaji. 

(7.) Worship Mataji. 

(8.) A man can marry five 

(8.) A man can take two 

women at a time. 

■ wives. 

Neither of these races is bound by any religion or social law, 


laoniicide is to tliem a mei'e sjDort. 

Tliey organise a system of Tliana of tlieir own cast e-nien for the 
preyentioii of theft and highway robbery. 

They do not plead guilty even on punishment being dealt out to 
them. 

They are well aided in their profession by hills and forests. 

The Minas regularly pay rent, and insfcahnents of debts. They 
never allow other castes to settle in their villages. 

The cONTRiBtiToit s own views. 

The accounts of the origin of the Minis, given in the foregoing 
pages, according to the views expressed by well-informed people of that 
tribe, and the traditions of the bards, are in my opinion not correct, 
seeing that mistakes generally occur in the records kept by the latter, 
except so far as the genealogies comprised in a period of nearly the 
last three centuries are concerned. 

Therefore, I take the liberty of here stating my own views as 
to the origin of this interesting race somewhat in detail, which urges 
me to go back to a very, very ancient epoch of history. 

There was no law to prohibit the four castes into which the A.ryans 
sj)lit up after their immigration into India from Central Asia z'egions 
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from blending together in fact the differences between them consisted 
merely in the variety of the particular calling pursued, or the degree 
of excellence acquired by each. 

Visvtoitra, Yalmiki, Yedavyasa, Dron A'charya, may serve as in- 
stances as they were reckoned among the Brahmans on showing by 
their proficiency and behaviour, that they deserved the promotion, not- 
withstanding that the fii^st was originally a Kshatriya, the second a 
Bliii, the third sprung from a Kaharif female and the fourth of unknown 
parentage and found in an earthen vessel. 

As time advanced and ages rolled on, and the same profession 
coiitiimed to be pursued in a family for geneirations, every class came 
gindnally to be distinguished by its ancestry 5 but nature had its own 
w^ay, and the several races intermarried among themselves, tiins giving 
birth to an immensity of castes and tribes. 

I, A i^erson descended from a Vaishya father and a Brahman 
mother, is called a Yaideh : 

(ft) t 

From a Yaishya father by a Kshatriya woman, is born a Magudli j 
while from a Yaishya by a Brahman wife, springs a Yaideh, 

(h) § 

A Yaideh is a mixed caste derived from a Yaisliy a man and Brah- 
man woman, 

I conjecture that a low class of people dwelling in large numbers 
among the hills to the south of Oodeypore and called Yaid — the men 
among them serving as barbers, and the females as midwives, are no 
other race than the Yaidehas mentioned by our great lawgiver : they 
hear no sort of resemblance to any other caste. 

Probably, the Yaidehas, when looked down by the Aryans of pure 
blood, by reason of their mixed origin, preferred to go over to live 
among the Bhils (an aboriginal race, considered one of tlie lowest class 
that can be imagined, by the Aryan conquerors) — who rega,rded them 
with a certain degree of respect, as they were descendants of Aryan 
parentage. 

II. Med are the people horn of Yaideh fathers by Bhil mothers j 

(a) II 

^ Of, Wilson’s Imhan Caste,” YoL I, p. 117» 
t Pisherwoman. 

J Manu, 10th chapter 11th verse. 

§ Sabdarth Ciiinfeamani Yol. IV, p, 450, 

II Haim, 10th chapter 36th verse. 
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From the Vaidehas are descended the Andhras and the Meds — 
destined to live (in the outskirts of or) without the town. 

Qj) 

The Meds are a mixed class resiil ting from the intermarriage of a 
Yaideli man to a Bhil woman. 

The Meds thus descended from the Yaidehas spread in the hilly 
ti’acts mentioned above. 

After the lapse of centuries perhaps, their name was most likely 
modified into the form Mew, wRile the portion of the country inhabited 
by them was called Meival (contr. of Mew -f Alaya +■ 

The pergunnah now known by that name is no longer occupied by 
them, not even to the least extent or numbei*. 

Most probably the Mews now found in the tract called Mewat, 
subject to the Ulwar and Bhartpore states, were expelled their origi- 
nal abode, I suppose, by the Gujars [a tribe from. Sindh, who were the 
barbariansf known to have sacked the kingdom of Yallabhi in the 
peninsula of Saiirashtra — which came to be called after them Gujai’at] 
who advanced towards Mewiil, either, in pursuit of the descendants of 
the Yallabhi kings of the Solar Line, who had sought shelter in the 
southern ranges of the Arvallis, or with a desire to extend their sway 
over those hill tracts where small ponds dug out by them still survive 
as the landmarks of their authority. 

Of course the Mews wonld or could not have been expelled all at 
once, but only gradually after the Gujars had contracted marriages 
with their women ; and I suppose the Minas, (Menas) to be a cross-race 
between them. Their present name seems to be merely a contraction 
of the full .name Mewna (given them by the Gnjars, who regarded them 
of a lower standing than themselves. 

The term Mewna iTT means, — descendants of the Mews — (^T) na 
being the GujratiJ particle for the preposition of, signifying relation. 

This tribe is fonnd to live in increasing numbers in Mewal and in 
the hilly land to its S. E. while the hills to its west are occupied by the 
Bhils [the Mews having emigrated to Mewat as mentioned above]. 

* Vol. Ill, p. 666. 

f (a) Forbes’ Eas Mala. 

(b) W.iIson’s Ind. Caste, Vol. IL p. 91. 

(c) Bim EiiJ Cliaora, 

(a) Gnjrati story. 

J; Giijrati words are still greatly mixed with the spoken langaage of the people 
who live in Mewai and in the hilly tracts of .Mowar generally. For Mewaisce a/Uo 
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Tlie evidence of the Mews having been the original inhabitants of 
Mewar is borne by the facts given below. 

(1) Mewar is a compound word composed of Mew and Ar 
and means a land of shelter to the Mews.. 

(2) Mewal i>s still the name of a tract (forming part of Mewar) 
which shows that at some period or other its fastnesses formed the dwell- 
ing-place of the Mews. 

(3) Mewat a compound of Mew and At — wm, the name given 
to the part of the country where they are now found, evidently proves 
it to be the place of their advent from other parts and that they are 
not the primitive inhabitants (the children of the soil). 

The connection between the Mews and the Minas is quite clear on 
the following grounds : — 

(1) The Mews, as well as the Minas, live, not so much in villages 
as in congregations of separate houses or huts which are called Pals by 
both of them. 

(2) The names of the various clans among them are found to cor- 
respond. 

(3) The appearance of the Minds living in , Mewal at the present 
da^y differs from that of the Bhils, while it closely resembles that of the 
Mews. 

A number of the Mews who took up their abode on the northern 
borders of Mewar [when the tide of emigration of the tribe flowed 
towards what is now called Mewat,] are called Mers or Mairs [a terzn 
which is commonly used iu Rajphtana for border'^ or boundary] or 
the border people, and the part of the country adopted by them for 
residence is called Mairwarra up to date. 

(1) I fancy that these Mei’s intermarried with the Gnjars for a 
second time, when the latter left the southern and advaiiced towards 
the northern portion of Mewar, -and it may be, as the bards would have 
it, also with the Rajputs, preferring the Kherars for their habitation ; 
at this stage they resumed their name Mina, the original designation 
of their family. 

(2) Moreover the fact of the Minas of the Kherars being tlie 
result of a union between the Gujai^s and the Mews, is confirmed by the 
following similarities between them and the Gujars : 

(a) Similarities in aj^pearance and customs. 

As the Aryan Hindus perform funeral obsequies to the manes of 
their forefathers in the dark half of the month of As win (Asaj or 
Kuar), in the same way, both the Minas and the Gujars peiforiu the 

^ Mer or Mah does not signify a hill, as mentioned in J. Do La Tonoho’a Sefcti. 
Kep, p. 38 and in Oapt Powletfc’s KeroWH Gazetteer. 
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ceremony annually, on the 15th day of the dark fortnight of Kartik in 
the course of the night of Dewali. 

The proceedings do not differ materially in these two peoples ; 
both of them dip A'ndhijhara and Mundapabi (^T 

and Giima (= Pharnaceiim Mailugo) into water during the ceremony. 

(5) The Minas as well as the Gujars consider themselves justified 
in marrying the widow of the elder brother. 

(c) The Kanyars (a cognate race to the jagas and bards), whose 
duty it is to recite the deeds and genealogies of their eniployei’s, regard 
the Minas and the Gujars in the same light. 

(d) The Gujars worship Devaji, who is the same hero as Mala ji 
or Mangut ji (whose legend is given at the conclusion of the account of 
the Mothis Minas), adored by the Minas. 

(e) The conflicts between the two are settled as between people 
on an equal footing. 

(f.) The Gujars and Minas smoke together. They eat out of the 
same pot, but not out of the same plate. ^ 

Conclusion. 

Further research will probably bring to light other points of re- 
semblance between the Gujars and the Minas. 

This paper has been written as the result of an enquiry concerning 
the Minas, it being rather an easy task for one who has passed the first 
34 years of his life at his jagir forming a part of the Kherars. 

A pond of legends is given in this essay from which it is expected 
scholars will be able to fish much useful information. 



Goins s-upplementary to Mr. Thomas^ ‘‘ Chronicles of the JPathan hings of 
DelhV" No. IV . — By Ohas. J. Eobgers, A. M., A. S. B. &c. 

I have had the accompanying two plates in hand for nearly fom^ 
years. The reasons for this long period are not far to seek. This is my 
fourth supplement to Mr. Thomas* excellent work. All coins are now-a- 
days getting scarcer and scarcer, except the ever- decreasing-in- value 
rupee. Hence rare and unedited coins must of necessity be seldom met 
with. As, hitherto, I have had only the Pan jab in which I could search, 
the coins coming under my notice are mostly those obtained in the bazars 
of Panjab cities. But my coins correspondence has dui-iiig the last four 
yeax’S considerably increased, and many friends have placed their trea- 

* Capt. P. W. PowlefcPs Kerowli Gazetteer, p, 19. 
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sxires at my disposaL Of the thirty coins here drawn Yory few are in my 
own cabinet now, though at one time they were mine. So far as I know 
they are at present thus distributed ; — 

(1.) Gold coin of Fath Khan and Fxroz Shah, new type, found by 
me, now in possession of Greneral Cunningham. 

(2.) Rupee of Shams ud Din Altainash ; cabinet of L. White 
King, Esq., LL. B. 0. S., Ajmn\ 

(3.) Qila Deogir Mohur of Tuglaq Shah I. found by ine, now in 
the Government Central Museum, Madras. 

(4.) Dam of Ibrahim Sur, my cabinet. 

(5.) Dam of Sikandar Siir, my cabinet. 

(6.) Mixed copper and silver coin of Firoz Shah and Muhammad 
Shah : my cabinet, from Ceneral Cunningham. 

(7.) Gold Mohur of Ibrahim Shah of Juanpdr. Dr. Da Cunha’s 
cabinet, Unique. 

(9.) Daulatabad Mohur of Tuglaq Shah I. Dr. Da Cunha’s cabi- 
net. 

(10.) Lahore rujxee of Sikandar Siir Ismail Dr. Da Cunha’s cabi- 
net. Unique with mint and date. 

(11.) Mohur of Kasir ud Din Mahmiid Shah ; found by mo, now in 
Government Central Museum, Madras. 

(12.) Square Mohur of Ala ud Bin Muhammad Shah, General 
Cunningham. Unique. 

(13.) Small copper coin of Ibrahim Lodi and Rama Maharajah of 
Kangm, cabinet of J. D, Tremlett, Esq., M. A., Judge of the chief Coui't, 
Lahore. 

(14.) In all probability a duplicate, with further development of 
inscription ; from the same gentleman’s cabinet. 

(15.) Small silver coin of Kasir ud Din Mahmiid. Formerly iii the 
cabinet of Alexander Grant, Esq., C. I. E. of Cheltenham, then in 
mine, now in the Government Central Museum, Madras. 

(16). Rupee of Mubariz ud Daniya, Mohammad Shah Sur, General 
Cunningham. 

(17.) Half rupee of Ibrahim Sdr. The only silver coin of liis 
known up to the present, Genex^al Cunningham. 

(18.) Mohur of ISfasir ud Din Khusrau Shah. Found by me at 
Amritsar. Exchanged to J. G. Delmerick, Esqume ; sold to General 
Cunningham: exchanged to me; now in the Government Central 
Museum, Madras. 

(19.) Kew type in copper of Kutb ud Bin Mubarak Shah. My 
cabinet. Duplicate in the Cabinet of Mrs. Stoker of Attock, now of 
Dharmsalia, 
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(20) (21) and (22.) Brass coins of Firoz Shah Zafar, bin Firoz 
Shah. Mj cabinet. 

(23.) Anonymous Coin, my cabinet. 

(24) Xew type of Abu Bakr Shah bin Fii'oz Shiih. General Cun- 
ningham. 

(25.) New tj’pe of Firoz Shah, Zafar, son of Firoz Shah Tiiglaq. 
My cabinet. 

(26.) OhaitaJ. General Cnnninghana- 

(27.) New type of Changez Khan, My Cabinet. Duplicates cabi- 
nets of Col. Mat. Gosett, Dorsetshire Regiment, Aden, and of L. W. 
King, Esq., Ajmir. 

(28.) Posthumous Coin of Mubarak Shah. My cabinet, duplicate 
General Cunningham. 

(29.) Square Mohur of Islam Shah Siir. The only gold coin of 
this king known. Found by me in Amritsar, now with General Cun- 
ningham. 

(30.) “Dokani^^ piece or Dokanike. General Gunn inglmm. 

From this it will be seen that I possess now only eleven of the coins 
here described and that six others were found by me and passed on to 
gafer custody. I here take the opportunity of thanking my friends 
General Cumiingham, Dr. Da Cmiha and J. D. Tremlett, Esq. for the 
loan of the coins they so kindly allowed me to draw. 

Nearly all the coins are unique so far as our present knowledge goes. 
I know of duplicates only of Nos. 3, 4, 5, 16, 18, 19, 20, 22, 27, and 28. 
But further research -will I daresay unearth more. Just now there 
seems a lull in numismatic researches and in finds. Roads, railways 
and canals being finished and not in progress account for this. I have 
heard of only one find of coins during the last four years. About a yea r 
ago a lot of heavy mohurs of Akbar and Jaljangir appeared in the Laiioi*e 
bazar, I could not get to know wliei’e they had been found. Many of the 
Jaliangiri inohnrs were Kalimah^* ones. These were as fresh as if just 
from the mint. I have just returned from a tour of four months, and 
during the whole of this time though I examined the bazars of every 
place I visited I obtained only 3 or 4 new coins out of a total of nearly 
300 purchased for the Archaeological Survey. Every place seems swept 
out. 

Owing to the fact that I drew these coins as they came into or passed 
through my hands they follow no chronological order. Last year I 
commenced plates for a fifth supplement. This will I hope he the last. 
When it is finished it is my intention to add a list of the coins I have 
given in chronological order. 

Several of these coins have already been published in England by 

' ' X"'" ■ 
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tlie Hon’ble Mr, Gibbs and by the Brifcisli Museum. Bufc as mOiiiy of 
tbe members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are not members of the 
Numismatic Society of London and do not see the catalogues published 
by the British Museum, I do not think any harm will be done by my 
retaining them in my plates. 

I will now decipher the inscriptions on the coins as far as I can. 


PI. I. No. 1. Olv. 

Bev, 




^d.l| ^ jAX^O 

iJiUs sJlilcU. 


Mr. Gibbs reads the first line of the obverse differently. Instead of 

Habib he gives Amir, I do not think it can read jhnk ; I am not satisfied 

however with Halth, He also reads the last line as as 8'idtdn,^^ In 

this he is undoubtedly wrong. 

No. 2. Ohv, 

• ^ ^ Bev, 





Ji^\ JdaJi 

dUb j^AdiLw^Jf 



No. 3. Ohv, 

Bev, 


sU ^13* 





Margin : — j 

ijji ^9 jif ^ ^ ^ ^ 

There is a duplicate of this 

coin in the British Museum, Thomas 

edits a rupee of this Deogir Mint, 

But these two Mohurs are all I have 

heard of from this mint. 

No. 4, Ohv, 

Bev, 






1ir 

No. 5, Ohv, 

Bev, 


As on No. A 
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No. 6. Ohv. 

Bev, 






v<|® 

No. 7. 


Ohv . — 

dsXJili ^3|yf 


Margin 
^^0. 8. 


J^ev, 45^ 

xxm ^i U3i>J{ 

Ohv , — - Same as in No. 7. 

Eev , — Same as in No. 7. 

Margin :-Sanie as in N-o. 7. The word used is dkmr, but the unit 
IS e^gJlt not two as in No. 7. 

No. 9. Ohv. r> 

Eev. 

LSJ^> «jU^ 

Margin , <ytA j c-« sL.j b( gjj, j 

posthumous as shown in the margin the reading I have given must stand 
6. Ohv. Margin at bottom. 

!sUjAis:« 

Top and right hand not legible. 
Mr. Thomas read neither Ismael nor Sur. Yet both words are on 
the com he gives. The British Museum Catalogue reads Stir but de- 
ciphers Ismael thus which of course means nothing. This coin of 

Dr. Da Cuuha’s is invaluable as giving the mint Lahore and part of the 
margin which agrees with the inscription on Sikandar’s copper coin 
No. 5, noticed above. How he got the name Ismael I can’t say. Pe- 
rishta says his name was Ahmad Khdti. : 
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J? 

j j-M (S)X?^ ^ ij*^^ ff^ yf glw 

i^al/o \j ^ U <3i^j.j j\ j 

# }ft><lj Jj f ^,va j^S> b AX-^kIvo JjLw 

Tliis rnpee was therefore probably struck by Sikandar before com- 
mencing liis maroli from Lahore to Agra. It is just possible that Fe- 
rishta is wrong in calling him Ahmad Khan before he ascended the 
throne. Perhaps his name was Ismael Klian. 

The reverse of this coin has the Izalimah in a square. The margins 
are only partially legible. They probably contained the names and titles 
of the four companions of Muhammad. 

The rupees of Sikandar are very iwe. G-eneral Cunningham has 
one. The one here given is Dr. Da Gunha’s. His ddnis are also very 
rare. But I think I know of some half dozen. 

Ho. 11. Ohv, 

Margins: — J “• i^yo 

Thomas gives no gold coin of this king. Mr Gibbs, however, edits 
one and refers to mine which is, however, a broader piece tlian his. The 
British Museum has not got one. 

It will be noticed that this gold coin has the inscription in circles 
and not in squares as the rupees have. This it seems was the custom. 
The margins too are on both sides and are repetitions of one another. 
This I have noticed as being followed by Gyas ud Din Balhan, Muizz ud- 
Din Kaikabad, Jalal udDmFiroz Shah and Ala ud Din Muhammad Sluih. 
During my late tour I obtained a rupee of the last named king and its 
inscriptions are in circles. When we get gold coins of the other kings 
such as Ala ud Din Masa'dd aird Muizz ud Din Bahram Shah they will 
perhaps follow the same custom. 

Ho. 12. This is a square mohur of Ala ud Din Muhammad Shah 
Mr. Gibbs edits this and gives a second. The inscriptions are the 
same as on Ala ud Din^s ordinary mohurs and rupees. There are no 
margins. It may have been struck from the die used for a rupee. 


Eev. 
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ISTos. 13 and 14 are coins bearing the joint names of Ibi'abim bin 
Sikaudar Lodi and tliat of a Maharajah of Kangrah. When I wrote my 
paper on these Maharajahs I had not seen a coin of this kind. I now 
possess several. 


Ko. 13. Ohv, 

Bev, 





Rama died in 1528 A. D, Ibrahim died in 1526 on the plain of 
Panipat. Rama was succeeded by Dharmma. But Ko. 14 is not a coin of 

the latter Maharajah, I cannot assign 

this coin positively to any Ma- 

harajah of Kangrah. At any rate the 
Sultan was suzerain of Kangrah. 

coins show that the last Lodi 

JSTo. 15. Ohv, 

Bev. 



J 


This smaii silver coin is fellow to the one of Gyus ud Dir. Balban's 
that I edited in the last supplement, Tt is the only one I know of. 

No. 16. Ohv, 

Margins. 


J Top 

All [ 

jA Left 


S 1 f Right 


it 

Bev. Kalimah in square. 


Margins : names and titles of the four companions of Muhammad. 
The British Museum has two specimens of this type. 

No. 17. Ohv, 

Bev. 


aJUuU 


jji 




1 1f 

This is an eight-anna piece and is 

as yet the only silver coin of 

Ibrahim Sur that is known. His copper dams are not at all common. 

We ought, however, to have his rupees. 

These must be sought for. 

No. 18. This moliur of Nasir iid Din Khusrau Shah follows the 

same type as the rupee given by Mr. Thomas. It was p)robably struck 
from the die used for a rupee. The object I had in view when I drew 
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this was to pnt Mr. Thomas right in his reading of the obverse where he 
puts as Mr. Thomas was not in fault 

The rupee he used was. I had been perplexed over the word hanasr. 
Better specimens of this mohur are now known. But the rupee given 
bj Mr. Thomas is still unique. 

No. 19. Pure copper, 

■■ Ohv. ■ ■ Fev, 

Nos. 20—22 

Prom a compaiuson of these three coins we get— 

Fev* in centre xhw 

Margin : ijU 

Ohv, oia. 

These coins are all of brass. Mr. Thomas does not notice them. I 
think his No. 257 given under Piroz Shah Tuglaq may be one of these. 
His weighs 106 grs. I have five specimens. They weigh 100, 102, 103, 
I04i, and 113 grs. As his had no margin he could not of course assign 
it to Piroz Shah Zafar, 

No. 23. This coin is struck with two reverse dies. These dies wore 
in use in the time of Piroz Shah Tuglaq. 



djJt dAjWt 




V ^ 

Ohv. 

Bev, 




o>hk 


V H { 


In reading the obverse of this coin we must not take the words as 
they come but according to the obvious meaning, or we shall have Piroz 
Shah the son of Abu Bakr Shah. There were many types of coins struck 
in those troublous times. It is a wonder the words are so plain. 

No. 25. Ohv, Bev. 
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1^0, 26. Ohv. in Double circle. 

Bev, 





The Dokani piece given in Thomas weighs 25 grs. This one given 
by me from General Cunningham’s cabinet weighs 51*7 grs., or twice as 

much as the one in Thomas. Thomas gives a 

cliaital weighing 74 grs* 

which was equivalent, the coin inscription says, to one icemz, I am 
afraid people’s notions of these coins must have been somewhat mixed 
up. In the time of Akbar, however, as I have shown, a fuhts was a coin 

of no fixed weigM. 


Wo. 27. Ohv. 

Bed. 







Nasir ud Din was Khalifah from 575 to 622 A. H. Changiz KTuin, the 
first great ffliaqan, reigned from 603 to 624. I have therefore no hesita- 

tion whatever in assigning this coin to Changiz. 
tallies with that of Ko. 77 in Thomas. 

The obverse here given 

Ho. 28. Ohv, 

Eev, 






AaP 

Mubarak Shah died in 837. This coin is 

dated 854. Those were 

the days of posthumous coins. My list of years gives many. 

Ho. 29. Mohiir of Islam Shah Siir. Unique. 

Ohv, 


|4rlLvi»t 

Bev. 



Kali mall. 

<5^1 Jf <>>1A 


Ho. 30. Ohv. 

Eev. 




or y,5:j(s' i 


I can only read wliat is on tins coin. It is evidently one of Muham- 
mad Tixglaq’s pieces as he was fond of using on his coins. It 
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may, liowever, have been issued by one of his successors. The archaic style 
of the coin must come for a good deal in its assignment. 

From the present dearth of coins of any antiquity or rarity it will 
at once be seen that now-a-days to attempt to form a cabinet, an 
Imperial Cabinet for India, would be almost an impossibility. But it is 
an end I have not lost sight of. I think it incumbent on all who care for 
the future of India to make the attempt. India is now fast awaking 
from her lethargy of centuries. Many of her sons are fully awake. 
Some have already given themselves to historical enquiries. It is well 
that all should know something about the pit from which they have 
been digged. I know of no more interesting study in history than that 
of the coins of a country. Especially is this the case in India where the 
first work of a king on ascending the throne is to set his mint to work 
in order that throughout the length and breadth of his province, the 
circulating medium should inform the people as to the name and titles of 
the sovereign. 

But many of the best coins of the country have already gone out of 
it. The cabinets of Sir Edward Olive Bayley, Mr. Edward Thomas, 
Alexander Grant, and General Cunningham contained many coins of 
which no second has as yet been found. It is true many have found a 
resting place in the British Museum. But many, e. p. the whole of the 
coins of Col. Stacey have been purchased for Berlin, and of late years 
St. Petersburgh has been enriched with many rare things from India, 
Wow as India is the largest foreign possession of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty* the Emimess of India I beg to be allowed to enter respectfully a 
protest against this exportation of Indian historical treasures. The 
Dmector General of the Archaeological Surveys of India has issued an 
order to the effect that surveyors shall not collect for themselves. This 
is excellent as far as it goes. I would suggest that the Government of 
India should lay aside a small sum every year, as does the Government 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for the purchase of coins only. This sum 
should be distributed amongst the Surveys. The present arangenient is 
that the survey shall be carried on during the next four years. If 
during this time each surveyor exert himself numismatically, there is 
a prospect that a good collection may he started even now. 

At home the British Museum possesses many duplicates especially 
in the cabinets of the India office collection. This collection ought of 
course to have been returned to India. I would suggest that at any rate 
,|he duplicates should be. The Museums in India are beginning to be 
important aids in the matter of education and especially in the matter of 
historical instruction. Lahore, Madras, Kurrachee and Calcutta are 
taking steps in the right direction. If the duplicate coins in these 
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miiseums were sent off to mnsetims not possessing tliem anotlier impor- 
tant stop wonkl be gained. Witb duplicates from England and duplicates 
from sister institiitioos each Indian museum should during the next ten 
Tears bo on the war to getting a fairlj good represeiitatiTe cabinet of 
coins of the whole of the Empire. Meanwhile electro- types of the rarest 
coins ought to be supplied by the British Museum to all Indian museums 
So that after all if a student of Indian History wish to consult one of 
the sources whence the story of his country has been taken he should be 
able to study either the originals themselTes or exact replicas of the 
originals. Of course in order that this may be brought to pass some one 
sliould be put in chargee of the necessary arangcineiits. An imperial 
officer should be appointed with power enabling him to exchange coins 
from one proTincial museum to another. His chief aim, however, should 
be to look well to it that the Imperial Museum in Calcutta obtain a 
cabinet of coins which shall represent every dynasty that has at any 
time sat upon any throne in any and every province in India. Then 
he should see that every provincial museum possesses a cabinet represen- 
ting the dynasties who have ruled in that province, and in adjoining 
provinces. In each museum lectures should be started on the coins it 
possesses already. 



Buddhist and other legends about Klioten.—By Babu Saeat Chandra 

His, C. 1. E. 

Buddhist (Indian) legends connected ivith Li-ynl,^ 

Buddha (Sakya Muni) after attaining to Nirvana for the cause 
of all living beings resided in twenty-one mansions.f ‘Li-jml is the 
last of those, though in merit it is superior to all the others. In an- 
cient times when Buddha Kashyapa appeared in this world, Li-}Tii 
was called the country of ChandanaJ where the sacred creed (Budh- 

^ Li-yul. . Li is a Tibetan word meanmg kansa or bell -metal. Yul means a 
country. The Sanskrit for Li-ynl is ** Kansa Desa.” This is probably tbo Ila Varta 
of Indian cosmogony. 

t The places or superb mansions which according to the Mahayana school 
were visited by Buddha Sakya Sinha. 

,{ The earliest intercourse of the Indians with China was throngli Khoren 
which they called Chandana and it is very probable that they subsequently extended 
that designation to China. 

•^*Two letters of Pishabarma, king of Aratan to this emperor (Sung wenri) are 
preserved in the history of this dynasty. , He describes his kingdom as lying in the 
shadow of the Himalayas whose snows fed the streams that watered it. He 
T 
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ism) was g’reatlj propagated. After Kasliyapa had passed away 
from siii'fcriugs (nmndaiie existence) liis remains were interred in 
tlie ehorten-^' ot Goinasalagandha. On aeconnt of its sanctity the sage 
Kliarashfi. and others 1‘esided for a long time on tlic top ol: the nioiin« 
tain of Li-ynl which from that time became a place of pilgrimage. 
Subsequently when unbelievers persecuted them, the sages soared on 
high., and fled to other countries ; so that on the decline of Buddhism, 
Li-yul became a lake. After the lapse of a long time Sakya Mnni 
appeared in Arya Yarta where he woi'ked for tlie salvation of all liv« 
ing beings. Before entering into Nirvana he charged the dilferent 
Sramanas (guardians of Buddhism) with the protection of the Bud- 
dhist countries. Li-ynl was entrusted to the care of Yaisramana,t 
Yaksha and others. The teacher himself together with his followers 
soaring in the sky, visited Li-ynl which had turned into a lake. Seated 
on a lotus high above the present site of Ghumtir Yihara which is 
situated on the hank of the river Shel Chhale, he blessed it. Bays 

praises China as the most prosporons of kingdoms, and its nilers as the bene- 
factors and civiiisers of the world.” Edkin’s Ohineso Buddhism, 92. llofening 
to the name of China Mr. Edkins has the following note, 

“ The common Indian name of * China ^ written in Chinese Chontan, is hero 
employed. Another orthography found in Buddhist books is Clu-na. It is clear 
from the use of these characters, that the Indians who translated into Chinese at 
that early period, did not regard the word ‘ China ’ as the name of a dynasty, 
but as tho proper namo of the country to which it was applied. This leaves in 
great uncertainty the usnal derivation of the teimi ^ China ’ from the ‘ Dzin ’ 
dynasty B. 0. 250 or that of Ts’ in, A. D. 300. The occurrence of the word as the 
name of a nation in the ‘ Laws of Mann ’ supposed to date from some between 
B. 0. 1000 and B. C. 500, with the use of the term ‘ Sinim* in the “ Prophecies 
of Isaiah,” indicate a greater antiqxiity than either of those dynasties extends to, 
Some have sui3posed that the powerful feudatory kingdom, Dzin, that afterwards 
grew into tho dynasty of that name, may have originated tim appellation by which 
tho whole country subject to the Cheu emperors was known to the Hindns. 
Dzin occupied the north-western tract now called Shen-si and Kan-su. It was 
that i^arb of China that would be drst reached by traders coming from Kashgar, 
Samarcand, and Persia. Ohon-tan, the other Hindu name of ‘China’ nsed in the 
Buddhist books, may be the Thinae of Ptolemy. When tho first Buddhists reached 
China, the character used for writing the first of these two syllables would bo 
called Tin, and soon afterwards Chin. In Julien’s Methode, &c., its Sanscrit equiva- 
lent is Chin. This would bo somewhat late. Would it not bo better, having traced 
the term to India, to make that country responsible for its etymology ? ” 

* Chorten (Ohaitya), a Buddhist tope or stupa, it is a shrine intended to hold 
the relics of sanctified persons. 

t Quo of the four guardians of the world and tho lord of tho Yakshas, - His 
person is white, he sits holding a guitar in his hand. Ho rules from tho oastoru 
part of Sawan. 
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of ligiit fiasbed from his person which being thrown back by the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattwas of the ten quarters, were re-absorbed on 
the teacher’s head and a voice from heaven w'as heard, saying, Let 
there be, peace and happiness, Amen.” Thereafter the Blessed One 
made magical demonstrations and prophecies about the spread of 
Buddhism. He commanded Sharipntra to pierce the mountain with 
his trident and Yaisramana to hurl his javelin into it so that the 
waters might run out, when they did so, the teacher himself became 
absorbed in a big image tvhich stopped on the top of Goshirsha hill. 
On the left side of the temple where now stands a small ehorten he 
stayed seven days. Being asked by Aiianda the circumstances of the 
lake’s becoming dry, he said, “ After I have entered into Nirvana 
"this place will be called Li-tuil and the fort called \Yu-t]ieii'^ (Pan- 
chavati or Ha den), A gneat city will then come into existence. At 
the time of its being ruled by Kaja Grama, an image made of 
sandal- wood m which the scent of Buddha’s person has been ab- 
sorbed, will come from Aiyavarta. Its kings and ministers will 
build three hundred and sixty viliaras for the residence of male and 
female mendicants of the Mahayana school. Bodhisattwas who will 
worshipj the sacred image, monks and nuns and tipasakas (lay de- 
votees) who will always reside there will number live hundi*ed. Half 
of them will be clergy. BodhisattAvas wiio are not destineclf to 
degradation and the followers of the Mahayana school in general will 
also reside there. This place will ]:^e sacred to the Buddhas of past, 
px’eseiit and future times.” Then commanding the Sramanas always to 
protect this country he allotted to them their respective charges. 
Then the lake became empty and the external symbols of Buddha 
Kashyapa, the ehorten of Go masala Gandha, Goslhi’sha Parbata, the 
•walled city of Gewai Shul 4e, reap])eare(l. 

Tihdan legend ahouf Ll-gfiL 

Two hundred and fifty years after the Nirvana of Buddha, Dharma 
Asoka the king of Aiyavarta after committing many sins took the 
vow of erecting in Jambudwipa temples and cliortens to the nuinber 
of 84,000. He visited Li-yul where he found the lake diy and the 
country uninhabited. Coming to the spot where now stands the sacred 

Wu-tben — (Lua-lden ur Pandiavati) was the cbiuf city of Jvhoccii. Wii iu 
Ciniiesc mea,iis from or tlian. 

t There are ten stages of Bodliisattwa perfection — those who reach tlio Sth stage 
are not affected by any of their karma so as to be subject to daintiation. Being 
free from sin they either remain stationary or go upwards to higher stages — but 
neyer come down. 
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city of Wilt ben (Klioten) he spent one night with his wife, and there 
she was delivered of a child possessed of good signs. The fortune- 
tellers told the king that the child was destined to rule tlic kingdom 
before liis (Asoka’s) death. The king oat of anger ordered the infant 
to he thrown away. The mother interceded hnt as the monarch would 
not retract the orclex^ the child was cast on the gTouiid. Owing to the 
merits of the child, there sprang out a teat from the ground, sucking 
which, it throve and grew up. Being suckled hy the teat of tlio gTOund 
he was called Saiana. It is said that when the mistiness of king A>soka 
was bathing in a pleasure grove in Magadha, she happened to see Yaisra- 
man, passing through the sky, and when her eyes met , his, she conceived 
this child. At this time Che- he- Wang king of China who was an in- 
carnate Bodhisattwa had got only 999 sons, although he was to have 
1000. He now prayed to Vaisramana for another son to make up the 
number, saying that he would send him to rule over Li-yul which had 
been touched by Buddha’s feet. Vaisramana presented Saiana to him 
and asked him to accept him as the son, 

Account of Li-yul (from Tibetan sources). 

The Emperor of China Che-he-Waiig (che-Hwante) sent one of his 
sons (Saiana) with 10,000 troops in search of Li-yul ; proceeding to- 
wards the west Saiana arrived at Me-kar in Li-ynl. Just at that time 
Yaksha the minister of king Asoka, -who was in banishment, came to 
Li-yul with his parents, his brother and 700 followers in search of lands. 
When they were encamped above the river Shel-chhale Goiigma of 
Wu-then,' two of Salaaa’s servants who had gone there in search of a 
runaway cow met them. The reason of their coming to Li-yul being 
known, and also it being a common interest of both to hold it, Saiana, 
Yaksha and their followers agreed to remain avS king, minister and 
subjects in the valley of Wu-then. The parties conferred at a place 
called Haugiiji below Kora, A short time after this, they disagreed as 
to the division of the country. In the cpiarrel the gods (Vaisraman 
and Srideni) interceded. All the country below the river of Wu-theu, 
L e, Shel-cliliu Gong-ma, and below Delia Me-kar and Kamshing wore 
given to Saiana and his followers and thenceforward they belonged to 
the Chinese ; and all the lands above the river Shel-chhu Gong-ma were 
given to Yaksha and his followers which thenceforth belonged to 
Aryavarta, Thus the country between the two Shel-chlni rivers 
being owned by the king, miuistex’ and subjects both of Aryavarta 
and China, according to their order and precedence they settled in it 
and founded cities and towns. The central place where the Chinese 
and Aryans came in contact with each other being the country of Li, 
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its language became mixed. Anciently in Li the art of written lan- 
guage was taught by Bhikshu Yairochana an incarnation of Manj 
Ghosha to a shepherd boy by that saint’s command. The character 
and language of Li greatly resembled those of the Aryans but their 
customs and manners mostly resembled those of China. 

Two hundi*ed and fifty-four years after the Nirvana of Buddha 
king Salaiia -^vas born. He became king of Li in the 19th year of his 
age. Salana and minister Yaksha were the earliest king and minister 
of Li-yul (231 B. C.). After Salana his son Yeula* became king, 
and founded the city of Wutlien. Sixty-five years after the foundation 
of the kingdom of Li by Salana Viyaya Sambhava son of Yeula 
was born (166 B. 0.). In the fifth year of his reign Buddhism tvas 
introduced into Li. King Vijaya Sambhava was an incarnation of Mai- 
treya. During Ms reign Ehiksha Vairachana first taught the art of 
language to a sliej^herd boy fi'om which beginning Buddhism gi*adualiy 
made progress. The king founded the viham of Oharma which was the 
first seat of Buddhism in Li-yul. Again Maitreya having reappeared 
in king Vijaya Virya, be greatly promoted the cause of Buddhism. He 
erected the viliara of Ghumatir. A metrical romance of the chhor- 
ten of Gomasala Gandha being composed, the king imbiled much faith 
in the Buddhist creed and built the vihara of Girisliwar on the top of 
Goshirsha. 

After his reign, during two generations no viharas were established# 
Thereafter king Vijayayasa erected the chhortens of Potoya and Masha 
and another viliara of great sanctity. Vya^^ayasa had three sons. 
The eldest named I)ondo,f and the second named Dharmananta went 
to study Buddhism in Aryavarta. The youngest, Vijaya Dharma 
ruled over the kingdom. Being very warlike and valiant he used to 
be always fighting, and on account of his delight in bloodshed, he be- 

^ T]jis clironologj seems to be approximately correct. Tiiis was the age of 
Ohe-Hwangte, tlie gi-eat Emperor of China, who erected the great wall and was 
conlemporaneous ■with Asoka the mighty monarch of India. Their empires touched 
each other. 

The legend is evidently a fabrication. The descendants of Salana who 
adopted Indian names, manners and customs probably did not like to trace their 
origin from either the Chinese or the Indians. The mother is allowed to be 
Indian and Yaisramana the divine head of the Yakshas is said to have fallen in 
love with her. He does not touch her but only looks at her from his ethereal 
passage, she miracalonsly conceives and delivers at, Wuthen. Salana and his sou 
Yi-iila who also bears a non- Aryan name were both Ghineso. 

Ye-u-la was the name of the son of Salana. It is probable that Ilavarta the 
country of a very fair people derived its name from the name of this king. 

t This is a Tibetan translation of the names of the princes. 
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came very sinful. His elder brother Dharmanaiita after attaining 
Arhathood reclaimed liim from leading a cruel and wicked life a-ud 
by skilful devices induced him to make confession of his sins. The 
king erected a vihara on the site where in ancient times the great Muni 
(Buddha) on Ids birth as king Ohandra Babha gave away his head in 
charity to Bralmians. He also built a chhorten at Qyenteslian and a 
vihara in the grove of Bhjbalong. Dondo on his return from Arya- 
varta met liis brother and built the temple of Jamo Kokorang and the 
vihara of San gter. 

Vijaya Suiilia the son of Yijaja Dharma founded the vihara and 
chhorten of Somna. Subsequently king Vijayakirti built the vihara 
of Sruno ■which exists to this day (time of writing the book from which 
this is compiled), being saved from the ravages of the river by 
a !N*aga. His son Yijaya Sangrama at the advice of Arhat Jnanayaksha 
built the viharas of Dharmatir and Gheynshan. His son king Yijaya 
Suhha miraculously visited Maitreya and erected the vihara of Sha- 
serna. After the reign of his son king Yijaya Bala, for six generations 
no viharas were erected. Then king Yijaya-santrema obtained an 
image of Buddha from Ohugasan which is said to have come from the 
sky. He built a shrine for this image and a chhorten. At the ad- 
vice of Arhat Mergude Abhaya Dhanya he built the vihara of Sha- 
sanuna. After the reign of his son king Yijaya Satn, for four gene- 
rations no monasteries were built. The king Vijayakirti having been 
exhorted hy a o&ridiu Wag a founded the vihara of Bhabana. 

During the reign of this king, Li-ynl was conquered by a Tibetan king 
and made a dependency of Tibet, The king and Iris son Yijayagram 
Gupta fled to China — during their absence the prime minister of Li 
named Ama Ohhagumay governed the state in the capacity of regent. 
During his government the vihara and chhorten of Manadhe were 
built. On his return from China king Yijayagram Gupta built the 
vihara of Gyeshidema. Thereafter the Chinese Generals Ser-thise 
and Ka-these erected the viharas of Maitriya, Bhau (khar) fort and 
Khe-kwansee. The king erected the great chhorten of Satona at 
Tshalmoi-tshecP where in ancient times Arya Yairochana had taught first 
the art of language to a shephei'd boy. 

The vihara of Bhavaiia was built in the year when Gar-loiig- 
toanf the general of king Sx'ang-toan-jampo invaded Li-yuL 

* Tsbal-moi-tslial. Tiiis is a Tibetan word meaning garden of gardens. 

t This was tho great general who was sent as ambassador to the Court of the 
emperor Thaibsang to negotiate the marriage of princess Weucheng wiiii his so- 
vereign king Srong-tsan, vid$lBic, BushelFs Early Uisiory of Tibet ‘Svhou Tiu« 
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On tile .site of that chhorten king Vijaya Valiana and a Chinese 
mon^' named Balasha erected a monastery. The wi^es of the kinsrs of 
ho balaua dynasty occasionally foUotred the example of their husbands 
and built Tiharas in order that they might accumulate merit for 
themselves. ^ The foUowing are some of the principal monasteries of 
_i-yul; JTuona, Ossojo, Sserojo, Soyen-ro, Demoja, Kobrojo, Horonjo, 

Kuchye, (Black hole), Ohunono, 
jeno, ^amobhathong, Anoyono. Counting the viharas, in and 

100 -T^-, upwards of 

town, f monks-above Kameshang and below Jili, in the 

28 1.™!* -1 also in their suburbs there were 

T. o \ “wlclle-sized viharas, and 62 temples with about 438 

Below the towns Duiyamo and Kesheng and above Gyel-kyan and 
saima there were about 15 large viharas besides many chhorten and 
temples with about 963 monks of both schools. 

introduction of Buddhism into Li-yul during the imVn 
ofking \ijayaShambhava,the grandson of Salana, up to the present 
time (the year when the account of Li-yul was recorded) counting the 
years from the autumn of every year without the intercalaiy months, 
there have elapsed 1,2.53 yeara. From the time of king Salana there 
iiaye been 51 generations of kings and one regency. 

During the reign of king Vijayakirti in the country called San- 
gapatana near the vihara of Sangayaprahana there lived a hermit 
named feangaya Dhara One of his pupils seeing a prophecy with the 
Vinaiti Pandits Chandragarbha and Dharma asked him if it was true 

Tlie prophecy ran tlms — 

For two thousand years after the Kirvana of Buddha in the country 
o Li-ynl, the reflection of the sacred Dharma and sacred relics mil 
exist. ^ Thereafter the Buddhist creed will decline when the three 
countries of Li, Shuli, and Anshe will be conquered by China, Tibet 

teangcoMcutea to give in marriage the princess Wen CHng-it was Ln-tang-tsan 
(Lon-long-tsan) wlio was sent by Tsanpa to receive her. 

This was evidently king Srong-tsan Qampo. During the reign of his grand- 
extended their arms farther west, ride Dr. Enshell’s early histoiw 

fn wt . Shing(6?0A.D.) in the fourth month, they 

(the ribetans) mvaded and destroyed eighteen of the sabjecfc Chaon (ontside 
frontier) and led the people of Yu-tin (Ehoten) to capture the Chin-tsa-Polman 
Oheng. Therenpon the four Military Governments of Anhsi were all given up.” 
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and So Cliyi Diigu and Hoi\ Then a Bodhisattwa being born as king 
of the Dongma (Tibet) Buddhism will rise in Tibet wliore viharas and 
chhorten wdll be erected, two classes of clergy will be introduced and by 
degrees kings and ministers will bo converted. Professors and teachers 
of Buddhism from othex'* * * § countries, and many excellent precepts (scrip- 
tures) will be introduced. The country of Li will then pass under 
the rule of that king of Tibet whose descendants to the seventh genera- 
tion will he devoted to the immaculate creed. 

In the country of Li, about the time of the decline of Buddhism 
its young king disliking the sacred creed expelled the Buddhist clergy 
and by degrees drove away those of tlie temples of Tsharma, Bong, 
Mekar, Kongnu &q. The expelled clergy with their sacred books 
and religious articles fled towards the countiy of Dongma (Tibet) and 
proceeding slowly as if guided by a laden yak arrived at a place 
called Tshal in Tibet ; their elders were taken to the king of Dongma 
whose wife w^as a Gliiuese princess ; she extended her patronage to them 
and inquiring if there were more monks in Li-yul she sent for those- 
that were still there. These men brought with them many pandits 
from Anshe, Shuli,^ Brusha (Dusha) and Kashmir. These Buddhists 
conducted religious services in the viharas of Tibet for three years, 
after which the princesaf of small-pox. At that time many people 
died of that disease. The ministers and officers of Tibet then holding 
a conference unanimously declared against permitting the Buddhist 
clergymen to remain in Tibet. They attributed this dire calamity 
to these monks who being expelled from Lhodal (Kepal) had settled in 
Tibet, the BandesJ from Aryavarta and the Tibetan monks -were 
therefore compelled to fly towards the west to the country of Maha 
G-andliara,§ whither they carried ail their religious books, &o. These 
Buddhist clergy of Jambu Dwipa were cordially received by the king 
of Maha Gandhara who supported them for a period of two 
years. In the meantime the king died leaving two sons who were 
Buddhists. Some ambitious Baades taking advantage of the reigning 
king’s devotion to them killed Mm and usurped the throne. The king’s 

* Anshe and Shnli — Br, Bushell’s Early History of Tibet, After its (Pehnson) 
conquest by the Chinese in 648 A. D., it was made the seat of a gorernor generally 
styled the Anhsi Trehipo, who ruled also over Yutim (Khoten). Shule (Kashgar) 
and Luiyeh, a city on the southern bank of the river of the same name &c. 

t This was evidently pnneess Chin oheng mother of king Thi-srong-dou-tsan, 
who died in the year 741 A. D. 

It Bandos, (Sanscrit, Bandaya) one worthy of reverence — the common designa- 
tion by which the monks of Nepal, Kashmir <&o. were known in Tibet. 

§ Maha G-andhara— great Gandhara or the modern Candahar and Cabul, 
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JEJxtract from Dsarn-Ung G'ljeslie hy Tsanjpo Noman Khan of 
Amdo, 


jonnger brother with the help of his ministers and subjects killed the 
Bathdi usurpers and forced all the Buddhists to lea\re Maha Gandbara. 
They proceeded towards the country of Ke-u-sha where they found 
sheltei'. “ The religion (Buddhism) had now long been established in 
Kepal and Independent Tartary, as the tiwels of the patriarchs indicate. 
It had also extended itself throughout India and Ceylon, and the 
persecution of the Brahmans instigated pai'tly by controversal feeling 
and more by a desire to increase their caste influence had not yet com- 
menced. Long before this, it is stated that in B. 0. 217, Indians 
had atTived at the capital of China in >Shen-si in order to propagate 
their religion. Bemusat, after mentioning this in the Foe-koue-ki, adds 
that, towards the year B. 0. 122 a warlike expedition of the Chinese 
led them to Hieow^-thou a country beyond Yarkand. Here a golden 
statue was taken and hrouglit to the emperor. The Chinese author 
states that this was the origin of the statues of Buddha that were after- 
wards in use ” “ Edkin,^^ Chinese Buddhism, p. 88. 

EZumara-jiva, wus brought to China from K’u-tsi a kingdom in Tibet, 
east of the Ts’ung-ling mountains. The king of Tsin had sent an army 
to invade that country, with directions not to return without the Indian 
whose fame had spread among all the neighbouring nations. The former 
translations of the Buddhist sacred books were to a great extent 
erroneous. To produce them in a form more accurate, and complete 
was the task undertaken by the learned Buddhist just mentioned, 
(Ivumaxujiva), at the desire of the king. More than 800 priests were 
called to assist, and the king, himself, an ardent disciple of the new 
faith was present at the conference, holding the old copies in his hand as 
the work of correction proceeded. More than 300 volumes were thus 
prepared,’’ 1. c. p. 90. 


The country called Thokar by the Tibetans and vulgarly Malaya 
Phokhar or Little Pbokhar is identified by some with Li-yul. The de- 
scription given in history of Ghaudan Choui the famous image of 
Buddha in China and the accounts given in the travels of Thangssin 
tally with some accounts mentioned in the Kaiachakra that Li-yul was 
situated somewhere in the north of Tibet. Many Tibetan authors in 
their description of Li-yul have confounded its position. Some say 
Li-yul is in Mongolia, some say Li-yul is a province of Tibet ; according 
to others Li is Pal-yul, (Kepal). 

This country of Li is divided into eight parts of which Kasikara 
is the chief. The fort of Yamkasar 4c., is included in ifc. Tliere are 
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raany Hor and Oliinese possessions in Li-yiil. To tlie cast of Kliokau 
and Angiyan, &c., there is a chain of lofty snowy inoiintains, to the 
east of which lies the country of Sulanu Okshi now vulgarly called 
Oosi, where is Arlm Paiwata oi’ the wondex'fiil mountain. Its rocks 
contain ourioTis figures and Thangssin mentions the existenoo of some 
(Gagnom) Buddhist ascetics who had attained the state of suspended 
animation. Some among them were known to have lived many ages. 

To the sonth-east of it close to the snowy mountains lies the pro- 
vince of Kasikara (Kashgar), the capital city of which is Kasikara with 
the fort of Yanikasar. 

These places wei*e visited by the Chinese traveller Thangssin, who 
found them filled with a Buddhist population and with religious es- 
tablishments. Subsequently the country was overrun by the Golog 
Lalo (Muhammadans) who demolished Buddhism and converted the 
people to Muhammadanism. During the great dispute between the Sakya- 
pa and Digumpa schools, the Kasikar in the strife, troops and generals 
took part, and are said to have been all killed. Now-a-days a Chinese 
frontier officer holds it. 

To the south-east of Kasikara is the large province of Yarkhan the 
Sanskrit name of which is Arghan, there is a remarkable mineral spring 
in Arghan well-known by the name of Bula. There are also mines of 
precious stones besides that remarkable stone called yangti or jade. 

The river Sita (White River) one of the four great rivers men- 
tioned in the sacred books, issuing from the biught glacial slopes of the 
Himavat Parvata, flows through this country towards lake Mansoro- 
wara. Sita is also called Arghan as if it were the water of ablution for 
gods, whence the country derives its name. The water of the Sita is of a 
milky white colour. Thangssin calls this country by the name of 
Sukakai. To the south of Yarkhan there is a desert which having 
crossed, we arrive at the country called Gosthan or place of virtue 
now vulgarly called Khothan or (Khoten) which contains the moun- 
tain of Langii (Goshirsha) mentioned in the religious work called 
Langri Lungtan. There formerly existed the great chhorten (chaitya) 
Gomasala Ganda and many Buddhist temples and viharas, but after 
the country was overrun by Muhammadans, those were demolished. 
The Muhammadans of Khotan now designate Langri by the name 
Gorusheshi, evidently a corrupt form of the name of Gosirsha or cow’s 
head. To the south-east of Khotan and Yarkhan lies the Naliri pro- 
vince of Tibet and Ladak. On account of the extensive barren plains 
and lofty snowy ranges which intervene between Khotan and Ladak, 
there is great difficulty of communication. To the east of Khotan there 
in a vast sandy desert and also a river of which mention is made in 
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Thangssin^s travels. Lamas Redama and Manlingpa and others con- 
found this river with the head waters of the Machhu (Hoangho) , It 
is called Gasheshi. Then if one travels eastward he arrives at a place 
called Pnan-khar. The vast arid and sandj regions lying on the north of 
Thokar, Li-yni, China, Kooli (Corea) were designated Snkatana (dry 
lands) by the ancient Indians. To the north-east of Kasikara lies the 
province of Illi and to the south not at a great distance from it, lies 
Akusn (kupir) which Thangssin designated by the name of Bharo, not far 
from which is situated Tasn tasa. To the east of Akasu lies Gnchhe 
of Li-ynl, now called Khn-chhn or Khnthe. These were anciently places 
of Buddhist pilgrimage. It was from Khuthe that the image of Ohau- 
dana Choui of China was carried to the court of the empei^or of Tshn. To 
the east of Yarkhan and Khuthe lies the Lalo country called Kerwasliar 
or Kharashar containing a fort, at some distance from which are the 
towns of Athashara, Karlo, Haimthu, The-chin, Talon, &c., inhabited 
by the Gokar people. To some distance from these places is situated 
the winter residence of Thorkod Khan. To the east of these lie the 
two provinces of Thurphan and Eshwa now called Eshora which are 
known by the general name of Beshi-thur-phan. In Eshora there are 
numerous images of Arhats and other Indian saints, as well as the tombs 
and birth places of many Arhats of ancient time. To the north of 
Thurphan lie Danemig <&c., not far from which to the east lies Hwamil 
called Khomal (probably Koinal of Marco Polo), to the east of which 
lies a portion of the Great Desert. After crossing the desert and some 
mountains one reaches the western extremity of the Great Wall. The 
whole of this vast country between Samarkhan and Hwamil, and also 
including Shachu, Suchon, Kanchan, Lanchan, Liyi, Oorumussthar, 
Bakatu was included in the kingdom of Li-yuL The people of Li-yul " 
■were anciently a well-to-do people and their number was immense. 
In Li-yul the heat in summer and the cold in winter are very great. 
The country is rainless, and the people draw water (hardly enough 
for tlieir wants) from glacial streams and from wells. They grow 
wheat, rice, peas, arhar, gram, different kinds of peaches (white and 
black) kakati, kachtya, karakashe, holpe, chipaka, apricots and a 
kind of grapes called bhasur, as well as different kinds of water-melons 
suchas, turtittga, and kharlinga. They ax'e martial, stalwart, very strong, 
and straightforward. 
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